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CURRENT  TOURISM  POLICY  ACTIVITIES 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 

Tourism  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SR-253,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  F.  Kerry  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Staff  members  assigned  to  this  hearing:  Troy  H.  Cribb,  profes- 
sional staff  member,  and  Ivan  A.  Schlager,  senior  counsel;  and 
Gerri  Lynn  Hall,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  KERRY 

Senator  Kerry.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Good  morning. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  move  this  along  for  a  number  of  different 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote 
in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  we  want  to  try  to  get  through  the 
opening  panel  if  we  can  before  we  have  to  interrupt  for  the  vote. 

This  morning,  the  subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tour- 
ism is  meeting  to  examine  current  Federal  policies  on  tourism.  This 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  have  had  a  long  history  of  work- 
ing to  try  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  travel 
and  tourism  to  the  overall  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  struggle  to  do  this  has  been  a  long  one  for  a  lot  of  different 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  composition  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  is  a  disparate  one.  It  is  a  broad  spread  gath- 
ering of  a  number  of  things  people  tend  to  think  of  as  industries 
in  their  own  right,  and  rarely,  too  rarely  do  people  focus  on  the 
connection  between  all  of  them,  so  you  range  from  the  mom-and- 
pop  motel  to  a  major  airline  company,  which  people  tend  to  think 
of  only  as  separate  entities  rather  than  as  part  of  the  mosaic  of 
tourism. 

If  you  look  at  the  experience  of  Spain,  or  the  experience  of  Swit- 
zerland, just  to  point  to  two  countries — not  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  successful — but  major  infusions  to  their  economy  and  signifi- 
cant strategies  of  overall  economic  development  and  growth  have 
been  focused  on  travel  and  tourism. 

I  think  it  is  therefore  important  for  the  committee  to  continue 
this  process  of  trying  to  increase  public  awareness  on  those  things 
we  can  do  as  a  Government  to  try  to  increase  our  awareness  of 
benefits  of  tourism  as  the  industry  that  represents  almost  10  per- 
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cent,  a  growing  percentage  of  the  GDP  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  have  also  worked  as  a  committee  to  maintain  the  U.S.  Travel 
&  Tourism  Administration  within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  to  keep  it  as  the  focus  point,  if  you  will,  of  the  Federal  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Clearly,  the  success  of  the  tourism  industry  is  sensitive  to  tinker- 
ing with  Federal  policies  in  a  whole  bunch  of  areas,  from  airline 
regulation  to  highway  construction.  What  we  do  on  the  ISTEA, 
highway  infrastructure,  transportation  and  energy  taxes  clearly 
have  an  impact,  as  well  as  Customs  and  Immigration  procedures, 
national  park  maintenance,  just  to  mention  a  few. 

But  there  are  a  host  of  ways  in  which  we  could  think  of  how  to 
diminish  public  intrusion  that  somehow  affects  tourism,  or  how  to 
increase  our  efforts  on  the  Federal  level  that  would  increase  tour- 
ism. 

So,  today's  hearing  is  to  focus  on  this  question,  an  overriding 
theme.  How  can  the  Federal  Government  facilitate  the  growth  of 
quality  jobs  within  this  industry,  and  how  do  we  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  industry  itself? 

Earlier  this  year,  Ron  Brown  announced  that  the  President  is 
going  to  hold  a  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  in 
1995  in  order  to  help  the  process  of  highlighting  the  importance  of 
this  industry,  and  also  to  try  to  solidify  the  public-private  partner- 
ship that  can  guarantee  the  continued  health  of  tourism.  I  think 
the  conference  will  provide  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  bring  to- 
gether various  parts  of  the  industry  and  to  establish  major  Federal 
policy  initiatives  should  they  be  necessary  in  the  next  years,  and 
what  we  want  to  begin  to  do  today  is  lay  the  foundation  at  the  con- 
gressional level  to  assist  in  defining  the  White  House  conference, 
to  help  to  set  an  agenda  for  that  conference,  and  to  help  us  even 
if  possible  to  initiate  some  of  those  measures  necessary  prior  to  the 
conference  so  that  the  conference  itself  could  focus  on  some  of  those 
measures  and  we  can  augment  our  efforts  in  this  field. 

We  clearly  have  a  major  concern  about  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
overall  international  tourism  market.  Money  from  international 
visitors  generates  enormous  job  and  tax  revenue  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  an  important  means  of  promoting  cultural  ex- 
change, and  exposing  foreign  visitors  to  U.S.  products. 

We  now  have  a  $20  billion  trade  surplus  in  tourism,  and  with 
worldwide  travel  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2005,  we  ought  to 
have  a  strategy  to  try  to  maintain  that  market  share  or  increase 
it. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  are  many  things  happening  in  the 
United  States  to  improve  travel  in  this  country,  from  simple  things 
like  assisting  at  airports,  providing  free  carts  and  helping  with  lan- 
guage and  currency  transactions  and  so  forth,  to  other  things  that 
we  will  hear  about  this  morning,  such  as  the  Olympics,  and  so 
forth. 

There  are  many  ways  that  we  could  augment  our  ability  to  at- 
tract tourists.  We  are  the  cradle  of  democracy,  if  you  will.  We  have 
enormous  physical  assets  in  this  country,  and  this  is  a  place  where 
people  all  over  the  world  want  to  travel  to.  For  us  not  to  recognize 
that,  and  treat  it  more  as  an  industry  with  the  possibilities  of  enor- 


mous  job  growth,  is  to  ignore  the  obvious  and,  frankly,  to  do  injury 

to  ourselves. 

So,  today  we  are  going  to  hear  testimony  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent perspectives  to  help  set  the  stage  for  this  initial  inquiry  into 
the  White  House  conference  effort. 

Under  Secretary  Greg  Farmer  will  update  the  subcommittee  on 
the  White  House  conference  itself,  and  on  jobs  within  the  industry. 
Mayor  Bill  Campbell  of  Atlanta  will  educate  us  on  the  preparations 
for  the  1996  Summer  Olympic  Games,  and  help  us  to  understand 
how  other  such  events  could  be  significant  in  our  own  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Bob  Dickinson  of  Carnival  Cruise  Lines  will  testify  in  his  capac- 
ity as  national  chairman  of  the  Travel  Industry  Association  on  the 
findings  of  the  TIA  of  America  Foundation  report  on  the  quality  of 
jobs  within  the  industry.  Ms.  Ann  Budner  and  Ms.  Tracy  Cooper 
of  Boston  will  give  their  firsthand  experiences  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  which  helps  train  young  people  for 
jobs  in  the  industry. 

The  witnesses  on  our  last  panel  bring  a  very  special  perspective 
to  this  issue.  Kenneth  Travous  of  the  Arizona  State  Parks  System 
will  discuss  his  State's  efforts  to  promote  ecotourism,  and  finally, 
Charles  O'Hara  will  impart  to  us  the  effectiveness  of  tourism  as  a 
tool  for  economic  development  for  Native  Americans. 

I  think  that  last  panel  gives  us  a  particular  view  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  opportunity  in  this  field,  which  is  an  important  inquiry 
the  committee  is  making  today.  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEME?^  OF  SENATOR  BRYAN 

Senator  Bryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  let  me  commend 
you  on  your  leadership  as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  convening  this  timely  and  important 
subcommittee  hearing  today. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  you  that  this  is  an  industry  which 
has  an  enormous  impact  on  our  country.  It  is  the  Nation's  second 
largest  employer.  It  provides  jobs  for  more  than  11  million  Ameri- 
cans. Nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than  in  Nevada,  where  last 
year  more  than  30  million  visitors  came  to  our  State.  It  has  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  growth  of  the  fastest  growing  area  in 
America,  and  that  is  driven  primarily  by  the  tourism  nature  of  our 
economy. 

I  want  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  Brown  and  Under  Secretary  Farmer,  who  came  to  Las 
Vegas  earlier  this  year  and  did  precisely  what  you  suggested,  and 
that  is,  emphasize  the  important  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
serving  as  a  partner,  not  to  preempt  or  dictate  policy  for  local  tour- 
ism authorities  or  State  tourism  efforts,  but  to  recognize  the  in- 
creased globalization  of  our  economy  and  the  role  that  it  plays  for 
tourism. 

Nevada  ranks  No.  7  among  the  50  States  in  terms  of  the  arrival 
of  foreign  international  visitors,  and  in  Southern  Nevada  alone,  the 
convention  authority  that  Mr.  Cortez  will  address  later  during  the 
course  of  this  subcommittee  hearing,  it  provides  revenues  of  $1.5 
billion  in  the  economy  of  southern  Nevada. 


The  Federal  Grovernment  can  do  more  to  make  America  more  vis- 
itor friendly,  and  I  hope  under  the  leadership  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, we  can  hear  some  of  his  thoughts  this  morning  as  to  how 
we  might  accomplish  that. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  holding  this  very  important  hearing. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Bryan.  Senator 
Pressler. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PRESSLER 

Senator  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  place  my  statement  in 
the  record. 

I  would  say  that  I  listened  closelv  as  you  described  some  of  the 
tourism  opportunities  in  the  United  States  that  are  unique.  I  just 
returned  from  South  Dakota.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  I  attended  the 
Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  near  the  North  Dakota  border 
an  Indian  pow  wow.  That  is  their  annual  gathering.  The  entry  of 
the  dancers  is  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  pageantry  of  American 
Indians  doing  their  various  traditional  dances. 

I  know  that  some  tourists  go  to  those  pow  wows — they  are  al- 
ways very  welcome.  But  I  thought  to  myself,  "What  a  terrific  oppor- 
tunity we  have."  I  know  down  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  some  of 
the  Japanese  people  very  much  like  to  visit  American  Indian  res- 
ervations. I  think  this  is  an  industry  that  at  least  in  the  Midwest 
on  the  reservations  has  not  been  developed. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Montana  has  done  a  lot  of  work 
on  that,  also.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  continuing  that 
sort  of  activity  and  trying  to  reach  our  goal:  some  real  jobs  on  the 
reservations. 

I  know  that  gambling  has  become  a  major  source  of  revenue.  I 
think  tourism  also  can  include  experiencing  Native  American  cul- 
ture. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pressler  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pressler 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  today's  oversight  hearing  on  one  of  the 
most  successful  segments  of  our  Nation's  economic  base — the  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry. Tourism  is  our  Nation's  largest  export  earner,  as  well  as  the  Nation's  second 
largest  employer.  The  travel  and  tourism  industry  deserves  congressional  attention 
and  support.  I  commend  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  nolding  this  impor- 
tant hearing. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  our  travel  and  tourism  industry.  In  1981,  I  intro- 
duced the  Tourism  Promotion  Act,  which  created  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  (USTTA).  Establishing  the  USTTA  provided  a  new  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  tourism  industry; 
a  comprehensive  effort  in  promoting  the  U.S.  tourism  industry  began.  Therefore,  I 
am  very  interested  to  hear  from  USTTA's  Under  Secretary,  Greg  Farmer,  to  learn 
where  his  agency  is  heading  today. 

As  you  know,  during  the  last  Congress,  we  recognized  the  importance  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  when  we  passed  the  Tourism  Policy  and  Export  Promotion 
Act.  Further,  we  acknowledged  the  importance  of  tourism  to  rural  America  by  creat- 
ing the  Rural  Tourism  Development  Foundation  to  assist  States  in  promoting  rural 
America  as  a  travel  destination.  We  should  continue  to  show  our  support  for  this 
important  sector  of  rural  America's  economy. 

Many  are  often  surprised  to  learn  that  tourism  is  South  Dakota's  second  largest 
industry,  after  agriculture.  It  is  also  our  State's  second  largest  employer.  Indeed,  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  in  the  Midwestern  States  contributes  significantly  to 
each  State's  economic  base.  Tourism  is  big  business. 


Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  the  witnesses. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pressler.  Senator  Bums. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BURNS 

Senator  Burns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  hearing 
today.  Tourism  is  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  we  have 
that  is  developing  worldwide,  and  of  course  it  is  very  important  to 
my  State  of  Montana. 

Tourism  generates  jobs  and  tax  revenues — we  do  not  have  to  go 
through  all  of  that.  I  will  enter  my  statement  into  the  record.  But 
I  figure  that  we  fail  to  recognize  that  tourism  will  create  more  jobs 
in  the  next  10  years  than  any  other  segment  of  our  economy.  All 
studies  are  pointing  toward  that. 

I  want  to  compliment  not  only  Senator  Kerry,  but  also  Senator 
Rockefeller  who,  while  he  was  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
worked  very  hard,  along  with  Senator  Rollings  and  all  of  us  on  this 
committee,  to  reauthorize  the  USTTA  and  to  pass  a  reauthorization 
bill,  the  first  one  since  1981.  I  was  ranking  on  this  subcommittee, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  that. 

I  am  also  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Tourism  Caucus,  and  in  that 
we  established  a  Rural  Tourism  Foundation  which  is  up  and  going 
and  struggling  for  funds,  to  point  out  that  there  are  great  tourism 
opportunities  in  the  heartland  of  this  country. 

I  look  at  the  coast,  and  I  see  the  masses  of  people  at  the 
Disneylands.  And  yes,  I  was  just  out  in  Las  Vegas,  Senator  Bryan, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  let  the  people  know  that  it  was  105  degrees 
out  there.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bryan.  There  was  no  humidity.  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Burns.  When  it  is  105  degrees,  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry, 
you  are  hot.  [Laughter.] 

And  the  winds  blowing  melts  the  soles  off  your  shoes. 

Montana  is  a  nice  place  to  go  to  spend  your  money.  It  is  nice  and 
cool  up  there,  and  low  humidity.  Then  right  after  you  have  spent 
your  money,  shuffle  right  along.  It  seems  like  we  have  an  influence 
on  folks  that  causes  them  to  stay  when  they  find  our  State. 

But  anyway,  we  understand  that.  We  also  understand  that  this 
business  is  one  of  the  largest  exports  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
putting  our  accounts  into  the  black.  We  attract  those  people  be- 
cause, despite  what  the  newspapers  would  have  us  believe,  it  is 
still  a  safe  place  to  travel  here.  The  money  and  the  political  stabil- 
ity is  something  that  we  have  got.  And  we  have  got  something  for 
everybody  around  the  world,  because  this  Nation  is  made  up  of 
many,  many  cultures  that  after  200  years  are  now  truly  American. 

I  would  just  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  formal  statement  be 
in  the  record,  but  we  must  not  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  high- 
light what  this  country  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  tourism. 

I  always  like  to  say  that  there  are  areas  of  the  West  that  are 
very  authentic.  When  I  talk  to  people  who  like  to  travel,  they  say 
they  like  to  get  off  the  beaten  path.  They  like  to  taste  some  of 
America,  to  taste  the  heartland  of  America,  where  we  feed  this  Na- 
tion and  where  we  clothe  this  Nation,  and  where  the  values  of  com- 
munity and  family  are  way  high  on  the  priority  list.  As  Senator 


Pressler  from  South  Dakota  understands  in  his  great  State,  we 
have  many  features  for  international  visitors  to  see. 

So,  this  rural  tourism  is  a  great,  terrific,  living,  thriving  indus- 
try, and  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  set  on  the  back  burner  and  not 
be  talked  about  and  studied  and  really  promoted  as  part  of  the  en- 
tire tourism  industry's  vibrant  commercial  activity. 

So,  I  thank  the  chairman  for  holding  this  hearing  and  I  will  just 
enter  my  statement  in  the  record.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Burns  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Burns 

Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  important  hearing.  Tourism  is  one  of 
the  world  s  most  powerful  tools  of  economic  development,  and  people  involved  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  hold  the  key  to  America's  economic  revitalization. 

Tourism  generates  jobs  and  tax  revenues,  and  it  is  an  industry  in  which  America 
is  globally  competitive.  Tourism  will  create  more  jobs  in  the  next  ten  years  than  any 
other  U.S.  industry;  and,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  tourism  industry  creates 
good,  solid  jobs.  In  fact,  mid-level  jobs  in  the  tourism  industry  pay  more  than  their 
manufacturing  counterparts  and  ofTer  more  career  path  opportunities.  Tourism  can 
lead  the  way  in  fostering  public/private  cooperation  in  economic  development  across 
the  country.  In  rural  areas,  tourism  provides  a  vehicle  for  private  and  public  sector 
interests  to  work  together  to  promote  rural  economies.  For  example,  in  my  home 
state  of  Montana,  last  year  was  another  record  breaking  year  in  tourism  growth — 
7.4  million  nonresidents  visited  Montana  in  1993  and  they  spent  $1.1  billion  during 
their  stay.  These  figures  represent  an  estimated  1.8  percent  growth  in  visitation 
from  the  previous  year. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Tourism  Caucus,  I  understand  the  need  and  benefits 
of  rural  tourism;  and,  I  support  the  President's  efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the  tour- 
ism industry's  crucial  impact  on  the  nation's  economy  and  the  challenges  this  indus- 
try will  face  in  the  next  century.  However,  I  would  like  to  request  that  these  efforts 
include  a  rural  tourism  agenda  that  will  address  the  challenges  common  among  the 
Western  states. 

The  tourism  concept  I  see  developed  is  best  described  by  the  Center  for  the  New 
West,  a  Denver-based  research  group,  as  a  "seamless  border"  concept  of  destination 
marketing  and  management  based  on  natural  attractions,  gateways  and  geographic 
unity  that  spill  across  state  lines.  I  hope  to  see  that  this  image  will  become  a  reality 
for  those  states,  like  Montana,  who  rely  heavily  on  this  industry. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection,  all  the  statements  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  in  full  as  if  read,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Burns. 

Secretary  Farmer,  we  welcome  you  to  the  first  panel.  Thank  you 
for  taking  the  time  to  come  in  and  be  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  GREGORY  FARMER,  UP^ER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  COMMERCE  FOR  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Farmer.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  talk  about  two 
very  important  issues.  One  is  the  economic  significance  of  the  in- 
dustry and  what  is  happening  in  it  right  now,  and  the  second  is 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism. 

First,  when  you  talk  about  the  significance  of  this  industry,  it 
really  is  in  three  areas.  It  is  in  job  creation — 11  million  Americans 
are  employed  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  industry — it  is  in  ex- 
port, as  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  members — we  have  a  $21  bil- 
lion surplus  in  exports  Because  of  international  visitors — and  fi- 
nally, it  is  a  return  on  investment. 

There  is  no  area  that  has  a  greater  return  on  investment  than 
the  area  of  tourism  and  travel  promotion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $764 


million  is  spent  every  day  in  the  world  by  international  visitors.  In 
the  United  States  alone,  in  1993,  we  had  45  million  visitors  who 
produced  $74  billion  in  revenue. 

To  try  and  highlight  the  importance  of  this  industry  so  that  peo- 
ple do,  as  the  chairman  said,  view  it  as  the  important  industry  it 
is.  President  Clinton  has  called  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism  for  the  very  stated  purpose  to  identify  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  industry,  to  engage  public  policymakers  at  every 
level  of  this  process,  and  then  to  come  out  with  a  strategy  for  the 
future. 

The  way  this  is  intended  to  occur  is  between  August  of  this  year 
and  August  of  next  year,  all  50  States  will  have  their  own  White 
House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism.  Most  will  include  it  as 
a  component  of  their  existing  State  conferences,  usually  a  Gov- 
ernor's conference  on  travel  and  tourism.  This  is  for  two  reasons: 
To  work  within  existing  structures  that  are  out  there,  and  to  show 
this  partnership  of  State  and  Federal  entities  working  together  to 
grow  this  industry. 

Further,  all  of  the  trade  associations,  and  all  of  the  various  in- 
dustry organizations  will  have  a  White  House  Conference  on  Travel 
and  Tourism  as  a  component  of  their  annual  conferences,  so  we  will 
again  be  engaging  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  entities  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  important  issues  facing  the  future  of  this  indus- 
try. Finally,  the  various  Visit  U.S.A.  Committees  around  the  world 
will  have  a  component  of  a  White  House  conference. 

Now,  what  these  White  House  conferences  will  do.  We  look  at 
nine  specific  issue  areas  that  have  been  identified  as  areas  that 
need  to  be  examined,  and  specific  recommendations  made  for  the 
future  growth  of  this  industry,  and  they  are  everything  from  infra- 
structure, to  marketing,  to  new  product  development,  to  looking  at 
ways  to  bring  people  to  other  parts  of  the  country  besides  just  the 
traditional  destinations. 

This  conference  will  be  dealing  with  international  as  well  as  do- 
mestic, so  we  intend  to  come  out  of  this  having  engaged  the  public 
policymakers  at  every  level  of  the  process  and  come  up  with  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  growing  this  industry  in  the  future. 

We  believe  it  is  very  important  to  address  this  in  such  a  way 
that  we  turn  back  the  3-year  decline  of  the  U.S.  market  share  of 
international  visitors,  because  that  international  market  decline  di- 
rectly affects  our  citizens  and  our  children's  future,  because  we  are 
again  talking  about  jobs,  we  are  talking  about  export  growth,  and 
we  are  talking  about  return  on  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  leadership  and  the  committee's 
leadership  on  these  issues.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of 
you  to  make  certain  the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  members 
of  the  caucus,  will  be  involved  at  every  stage  of  the  White  House 
conference,  and  again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
this  morning. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  has  never  been  a  White  House  con- 
ference with  the  public  and  private  partnership  that  this  one  has. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  headquarters  for  the  White  House  con- 
ference has  been  donated  by  AAA,  American  Express  has  donated 
a  senior  executive  to  help  us  administer  it.  Travel  South,  a  regional 
tourism  organization,  has  given  us  an  executive  on  loan,  and  in 
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fact,  TIA  has  been  vein^  generous  in  providing  us  with  both  staff 
as  well  as  resources.  'Diis  truly  is  a  public-private,  State-Federal 
effort  to  articulate  the  importance  of  this  issue  for  the  21st  century, 
and  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Farmer  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Greg  Farmer 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  dehghted 
to  be  here  to  discuss  two  extremely  important  subjects:  the  economic  impact  of  tour- 
ism, and  the  November  1995  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism. 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  our  economy.  In 
so  many  facets — such  as  job  creation,  export  growth,  and  return  on  investment — the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  is  improving,  the  quality  of  life  for  many  Americans. 

Job  Creation — The  travel  industry  is  the  nation's  second  largest  employer,  provid- 
ing jobs  for  more  than  11  million  Americans. 

Export  Growth — Travel  and  tourism  is  our  nation's  single  largest  service  export. 
In  1993,  international  revenues  generated  a  $22.2  billion  trade  surplus,  as  inbound 
travel  tome  U.S.  surpassed  spending  by  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

Return  on  Investment — Direct  and  indirect  tourism  expenditure's  generate  13.9 
percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product.  In  1992,  the  travel  industry  generated  oyer 
$51  billion  in  tax  receipts  for  federal,  state  and  local  governments — with  $7.2  billion 
coming  from  international  travelers. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  travel  throughout  the  world  has  increased  at  an  annual 
rate,  of  9.6  percent.  In  1992,  1.3  million  people  traveled  to  a  country  outside  of  their 
own,  and  spent  an  average  of  $764  million  per  day.  And  in  1993,  the  United  States 

f[enerated  some  impressive  numbers  of  its  own — 45  million  visitors  and  over  $74  bil- 
ion  in  revenues. 

And  yet  far  too  few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  how  important  tourism 
is  to  our  country.  For  tnat  reason.  President  Clinton  has  called  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  to  focus  America's  attention  on  this  vital  indus- 
try and  to  blaze  a  trail  for  its  future  growth,  and  with  it  this  nation's  prosperity. 

The  goals  of  the  Conference  are  to  increase  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  travel  and  tourism  and  to  recommend  strategies  and,  programs 
that  will  best  enable  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  to  fulfill  its  economic  potential 
into  the  21st  Century. 

The  Conference  will  address  domestic  and  international  travel,  with  an  emphasis 
on  increasing  the  U.S.  market  share  of  international  travelers.  While  it  is  true  that 
international  travel  is  experiencing  phenomenal  growth,  it  is  also  painfully  evident 
that  the  U.S.  has  lost  a  share  of  that  market  in  each  of  the  past  three  years. 

The  potential  for  growth  is  greater  than  it's  ever  been  before,  and  yet  so  is  the 
competition  for  this  lucrative  market.  Other  countries  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  enormous  economic  impact  and  opportunity  this  industry  affords  and  are  step- 
ping up  their  efforts  to  attract  visitors. 

Our  reaction  to  these,  changes  in  the  global  marketplace  will  dictate  the  success 
of  this  nation's  economy  well  into  the  21st  century.  We  must  develop  a  national 
tourism  strategy  to  remain  competitive  for  these  tourism  dollars  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. Our  children's  future  depends  on  our  response. 

Part  of  that  strategy  will  involve  nine  key  issues  that  impact  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry: 

•  Product  Development; 

•  Technology; 

•  Facilitation/Reduction  of  Barriers; 

•  Research; 

•  Promotion; 

•  Infrastructure  Development; 

•  Education/Training; 

•  Environmental  Concerns;  and 

•  Traveler  Safety  and  Security. 

These  issues  currently  are  being  addressed  at  the  federal  level  by  the  Tourism 
Policy  Council  (TPC),  an  inter-agency  tourism  policy  coordinating  council  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Travel  Act  and  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
As  part  of  the  "Reinventing  Government"  process,  the  TPC  has  been  charged  with 
developing  a  comprehensive  federal  tourism  strategy  and  presenting  this  strategy 
to  Vice  President  Gore. 

This  strategy  will  be  the  basis  of  Travel  and  Tourism  Issue  Papers  on  the  nine 
key  issues.  These  papers  will  be  used  for  the  White  House,  Conference  after  further 


development  through  a  series  of  state,  Tribal,  and  industry -oriented  conferences 
leading  up  to  the  White  House  Conference.  True  to  the  aim  of  reinventing  govern- 
ment, the  White  House  Conference  will  net  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  by  conven- 
ing special  state  and  regional  conferences  to  address  key  issues.  Instead,  it  will 
build  on  existing  forums — such  as  state  governor's  conferences  on  tourism  and 
planned  national  association  meetings — to  capture  input  from  all  interested  parties 
across  the  nation.  Those  meetings  will  give  interested  groups  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  issue  papers,  identify  and  discuss  key  issues  of  concern,  and  select  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference. 

More  than  1,500  delegates  representing  a  broad  level  of  industry  participation  will 
meet  during  the  White  House  Conference  in  November  1995  to  develop  a  tourism 
strategy  propelling  the  nation's  economy  into  the  next  century.  Public  sector  dele- 

fates  will  include  all  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Congressional  Travel  and 
burism  Caucuses,  all  Governors,  all  State  Travel  Directors,  Tribal  representatives 
and  selected  mayors.  "Industry"  delegates  will  include  selected  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau  Directors  and  100  industry  executives,  who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
White  House. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  true  public-private  partnership,  the  industry's  response  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  announcement  has  been  overwhelming.  The  White  House  Conference 
day-to-day  operations  will  be  housed  at  AAA  Headquarters  on  15th  Street  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  beginning  July  5.  In  addition  to  ofTice  space,  AAA  also  is  providing  com- 
puters and  telephones.  American  Express  is  providing  an  "executive  on  loan"  for  the 
duration  of  the  conference  preparation  and  Travel  South  has  donated  the  services 
of  one  of  its  staff  members.  Tne  Conference  continues  to  receive  offers  of  support 
on  a  daily  basis. 

According  to  the  World  Travel  and  Tourism  Council,  the  global  travel  industry  is 
expected  to  more  than  double  in  the  next  decade — hitting  $7.9  trillion  by  2,005 
and,producing  more  than  348  million  jobs  worldwide.  The  United  States  must  de- 
velop a  game  plan  now  that  enables  our  tourism  industry  to  grow  at  comparable 
rates  so  that  in  turn  we  can  increase  employment,  revenues  and  export  growtn. 

With  the  help  and  commitment  of  all  involved,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism  will  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  do  this.  By  holding 
this  hearing  today,  this  Subcommittee  has  once  again  shown  its  commitment  to  fos- 
tering a  strong  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry.  We  look  forward  to  its  help  and 
participation  in  the  Conference. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  figures  to  focus  on  is  the  fact 
that  in  10  years'  time  this  industry  is  going  to  double  worldwide, 
and  it  is  going  to  increase  to  approximately  $8  trillion  in  value,  and 
more  than  348  million  jobs  worldwide  are  going  to  be  created. 

As  90  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  planet's  population  will  be  in 
less-developed  countries — 90  percent  of  the  growth  in  less-devel- 
oped countries — which  means  there  will  be  more  and  more  travel- 
ers available  as  those  less-developed  countries  hopefully  grow  a 
middle  class,  and  as  we  are  seeing  today  with  extraordinary  num- 
bers of  Japanese,  Koreans,  Asians,  Latin  Americans,  Africans,  and 
others — ^you  can  almost  trace  it  to  the  growth  of  middle  class  in 
these  countries  and  to  the  development — it  is  very  clear  that  we 
are  going  to  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity. 

First  of  all,  I  take  it  you  absolutely  agree  with  that,  and  assum- 
ing you  agree  with  that  opportunity,  what  specifically  can  Congress 
do  at  this  point,  beyond  some  of  the  things  we  do  anyway? 

I  mean,  we  are  obviously  trying  to  expand  jobs  with  technology 
centers  and  other  things  through  this  committee,  but  what  could 
we  do  to  focus  specifically  on  this  industry,  and  to  try  to  augment 
our  market  share  of  the  extraordinary  growth  that  will  be  wit- 
nessed over  the  next  years? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  there  are  several  things,  Mr.  Chairman.  First 
of  all,  we  can  change  the  way  we  analyze  our  economy.  If  we 
change  everything  from  SIC  codes  to  leading  economic  indicators, 
we  could  fi-ame  the  significance  of  this  industry  to,  if  perhaps 
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Senator  Kerry.  Why  do  you  think  we  do  not? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we — ^both  the 
Government  and  the  business  sections  of  newspapers  view  the  glob- 
al economy  of  today  with  yesterday's  measurements. 

With  all  due  respect  to  agriculture  and  new  tool  machine  parts, 
I  am  not  sure  those  are  really  the  leading  economic  indicators  for 
the  economy  of  the  future.  It  certainly  is  not  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  is  because  we  have  always  evalu- 
ated and  judged  things  that  way,  that  is  the  way  we  are  looking 
at  it. 

If  you  look  at  the — well,  I  will  give  you  example,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  I  became  Commerce  Secretary  in  Florida,  part  of  my  job  was 
economic  development  industry  recruitment,  and  although  I 
thought  tourism  was  a  part  of  it,  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  significant 
part.  I  wanted  to  land  the  new  Mercedes  plant  in  my  State  because 
I  thought  that  was  important,  but  once  I  learned  what  was  really 
important,  what  really  created  the  jobs,  what  really  created  the 
good  paying  jobs,  I  began  to  shift  my  focus  and  spend  more  and 
more  time  on  growing  the  international  tourism  market,  because 
that  is  what  employed  the  Floridians,  and  that  is  what  provided 
jobs  for  the  future  of  the  State. 

So,  I  became  consumed  with  what  was  the  priority  of  the  new 
economy,  and  I  think  that  we  as  a  Government,  and  we  as  a  public, 
need  to  begin — and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference— to  look  at  the  global  economy  of  today  and  of  the  future 
with  new  indicators,  and  part  of  that  is  SIC  codes,  and  part  of  it 
is  seeing  what  actually  creates  employment. 

Senator  Kerry.  In  those  jobs  you  created  in  Florida,  was  it  your 
experience — ^for  instance,  you  often  hear  the  criticism,  well,  we  do 
not  want  to  care  about  tourism  too  much,  because  those  are  just 
low-level,  entry  pay  level  jobs,  and  they  are  not  really  the  kind  of 
jobs  we  want  to  create. 

On  the  contrary,  you  found  those  were  the  jobs  that  made  a  dif- 
ference in  Florida,  and  obviously  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  elsewhere  would  contradict  that  general  assertion.  What  is 
your  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  there  are  two  good  studies  out  there. 

Senator  Kerry.  It  is  a  casual,  easy  dismissal  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  do  not 
want  to  steal  Chairman  Dickinson's  testimony,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  both  studies  that  are  now  being  quoted  show  that  the 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  in  the  tourism  and  travel  industry  area, 
are  equal  to  other  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  people  think  in  terms  of  the  man 
or  woman  that  may  be  taking  tickets,  but  keep  in  mind  that  they 
hire  lawyers,  they  hire  engineers,  architects,  building  materials 
supply  people,  they  actually  grow  every  aspect  of  the  industry,  and 
in  a  truly  value-added  fashion,  so  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  are 
good  paying  jobs. 

Senator  Kp^rry.  So,  coming  back  to  my  question,  beyond  our  sit- 
ting here  and  mouthing  this  reality,  or  acknowledging  an  aware- 
ness of  it,  what  can  we  do?  We  can  urge  people  to  measure  the 
economy  in  a  certain  way,  we  can  press  it  on  people.  What  can  we 
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do  specifically  to  augment  the  ability  of  the  industry,  as  an  indus- 
try, to  soar? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  several  things.  We  can  look  at — if  you  recall 
the  TPC  process,  the  Tourism  Policy  Council  looked  at  areas  such 
as  barrier  reduction  product  development  and  allowing  us  to  do 
new  things  in  marketing.  All  these  areas  that  we  are  currently  as- 
sessing will  be  coming  back  to  the  Congress  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  make  changes  so  that  we  can  grow  our  market, 
so  that  is  one  thing. 

In  the  short  term,  if  you  will  continue  to  support  USTTA's  own 
ability  to  partner  with  tne  private  sector  and  with  the  States,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  put  together  a  marketing  strategy  in  the  future  that 
would  enable  us  to  do  even  more. 

So,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  combination  of  awaiting  the 
specific  recommendations  that  come  out  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference and  the  TPC  process,  as  well  as  giving  us  the  freedom  to 
market  ourselves  abroad. 

Finally,  if  I  may,  I  believe  if  you  work  with  us  to  raise  the  impor- 
tance of  this  industry,  then  policymakers  across  the  board  at  every 
level  will  understand  that  decisions  they  make  affecting  the  indus- 
try will  help  determine  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  future, 
everything  from  making  it  easier  to  get  into  this  country  to  having 
the  kind  of  reception  at  our  airports  that  people  need  to  grow  this 
market,  to  making  it  even  safer  to  travel. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  States  spend  about  $400  million  a  year  to 
attract  people  to  their  specific  State.  The  entire  Federal  budget  is 
a  little  shy  of  $18  million.  Is  there  a  message  in  that,  or  does  that 
work  OK?  Is  it  appropriate  that  the  States  ante  up  and  do  their 
thing  and  the  Federal  Government  is  more  of  a  catalyst? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  bringing  the 
components  together.  I  am  not  saying  we  should  shift  the  re- 
sources, but  just  have  better  coordination. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even 
though  the  States  spend  $400  million,  they  only  spend  about  $114 
million  on  advertising,  and  of  that,  only  $28  million  internationally, 
so  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  that  States  make  in  their  budgets 
for  domestic  promotion. 

I  think  what  is  important  is  as  we  grow  the  whole  tourism  mar- 
ket that  we  at  USTTA  and  the  Federal  Government  grow  the  inter- 
national market  share. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  you  think  we  should  take  more  of  a  Federal 
role  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Senator  Kerry.  Would  that  be  conceivably  on  a  joint  partnership 
match  basis  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  ultimately  if  we,  through  this 
White  House  conference,  put  together  the  kind  of  structure  for  the 
future,  we  would  have  a  public-private  State  coalition,  if  you  will, 
or  partnership,  to  grow  the  whole  international  market  share  for 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Kerry.  Now,  I  take  it,  while  this  is  not  the  subject  of 
this  hearing,  obviously  it  makes  a  difference  to  our  travel  industry 
if  the  French  are  subsidizing  Airbus,  and  Boeing,  or  McDonnell 
Douglas  are  struggling  to  produce  an  aircraft,  and  we  want  to  obvi- 
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ously  remain  competitive,  the  choices  are,  I  suppose,  people  can  go 
out  and  buy  the  Airbus,  and  then  we  are  out  of  jobs,  but  is  there 
a  connection  there?  Is  there  that  sort  of  decision  on  how  we  ap- 
proach the  fragmented  parts  of  this  industry? 

Mr.  Farmer.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  how  to  impact  that 
directly,  but  I  do  think  there  is  a  relationship  there.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  get  the  private  sector  pressuring  all  of  their  re- 
spective Grovemments  to,  one,  eliminate  the  unfair  subsidies,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  open  up  the  opportunities  in  the  markets. 

I  believe  we  could  grow  our  international  share  if  we  had  easier 
access  to  various  markets  that  currently  are  not  as  open  as  they 
should  be. 

Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Under  Secretary,  the  chairman  made  the  comment,  and  you 
replied  to  it 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  am  going  to  go  vote  now, 
so  why  do  you  not  make  a  round,  and  I  will  try  to  get  back. 

Senator  Bryan  [presiding  and  continuing].  That  the  industry  has 
enormous  economic  impact,  and  yet  it  is  fragmented,  in  rny  experi- 
ence, very  candidly — and  you  and  I  have  talked  about  this.  For  an 
industry  this  large  and  important  to  our  economy,  it  seems  not  to 
have  the  cohesiveness  that  other  industries  which  are  much,  much 
smaller  and  have  much  less  impact  on  the  economy. 

Your  thoughts  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  bring  those  various  ele- 
ments of  the  industry  together,  to  have  a  more  cohesive  policy  and 
impact  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  must  say,  that  is  one  of  my  frustra- 
tions, is  that  we  have  failed  to  do  that  in  recent  years,  and  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  answer  is.  Have  you  any  thoughts  on  that? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  over  the  last  7 
months,  been  in  17  States  meeting  with  the  directors  of  travel  and 
tourism,  with  their  industry  leadership,  and  in  many  cases  their 
elected  officials,  to  try  and  address  just  this. 

We  see  the  White  House  conference  in  those  various  States,  in 
those  various  trade  associations,  as  the  glue  that  will  bring  this 
fragmented  industry  together.  Further,  where  there  is  a  consensus 
out  there  that  the  Federal  role  currently  being  played  is  not  ade- 
quate, perhaps  if  we  come  up  with  a  game  plan  that  has  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  Federal  Government  together,  marketing  to 
both  our  traditional  markets  and  our  emerging  markets,  that  work- 
ing together  may  in  fact  change  the  way  the  fragmented  industry 
has  performed  in  the  past. 

Senator  Bryan.  Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  your  budget,  what 
internal  priority  changes  would  you  make  in  terms  of  how  you 
spend  money  with  USTTA? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  first  of  all,  we  have  worked  aggressively  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  congressional  staff  to  change  some  of  the  cur- 
rent processes  within  USTTA.  We  flattened  the  organizational 
structure,  we  have  frozen  the  number  of  employees  here  in  ^yash- 
ington,  and  put  all  additional  staffing  resources  in  the  inter- 
national markets,  we  have  updated  our  computers  and  telephone 
communication  systems  so  that  we  can  give  our  career  people  the 
tools  that  they  need  to  get  the  job  done — we  want  to  be  leaner,  we 
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want  to  be  more  aggressive,  and  we  want  to  be  more  high  tech- 
nology. 

We  also  want  to  change  some  of  our  international  focus  away 
from  some  of  the  offices  which  have  been  there  for  a  long  time  to 
take  advantage  of  emerging  markets.  We  see  great  opportunities  in 
emerging  markets,  where  we  just  simply  are  not  now,  and  perhaps 
with  a  Federal  presence  in  those  places  we  will  be  able  to  grow 
those  markets. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  has  your  experience  been  in  terms  of  get- 
ting better  interagency — and  I  am  talking  about  Federal  inter- 
agency cooperation  with  Customs  and  Immigration,  the  whole 
range  of  people  that  interface  with  people  coming  to  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  the  international  market? 

Mr.  Farmer.  It  has  been  quite  mixed.  Some  agencies  have  begun 
to  understand  the  changing  global  economy,  and  understand  that 
they  need  to  become  more  user  friendly,  because  this  is  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  21st  century.  Others  are  still  stuck  in  the 
way  they  have  always  done  things.  I  think  that  we  do  need  to  have 
a  new  mindset,  and  I  would  like  to  work  with  the  committee  to  try 
and  persuade  that  to  occur. 

Senator  Bryan.  Well,  let  me  assure  you,  all  of  us  would  like  to 
work  with  you,  Mr.  Under  Secretary. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  a  rollcall  vote,  so  we  will  stand  in  recess. 
There  may  be  another  round  of  questions,  so  if  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  remain,  the  chairman  will  be  back  momentarily. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Kerry  [presiding].  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Farmer,  I  apologize.  Let  me  just  come  back  to  a  few  more  questions 
before  we  move  on  to  the  next  panel,  if  I  can. 

Every  State  has  its  own  White  House  conference,  or  its  own  con- 
ference on  State  tourism.  How  is  the  White  House  conference  going 
to  be  different?  What  are  your  expectations  for  it? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  the  White  House  conference  will  be  different 
because  we  will  take  the  input  given  on  the  nine  subject  areas  that 
we  are  already  asking  the  States  and  the  private  sector  to  take  a 
look  at,  and  we  will  highlight  these  issues  so  people  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  important  and  significant  that  we  do  certain  things 
to  grow  the  market. 

Then  we  will  have  engaged  legislators,  mayors,  city  councilmen 
and  women  at  the  State  level  who  make  decisions  on  those  issues 
everyday  into  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  industry, 
these  issues,  and  their  actions. 

And  then  when  we  conclude  at  the  national  White  House  con- 
ference, we  will  have  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators  and  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  there  discussing,  understanding,  and  really 
knowing  what  it  is  they  should,  and  therefore  changing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry  and  changing  the  awareness  that  impacts 
their  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  permission,  may  I  go  back  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  earlier  by  you?  I  failed  to  make  a  point  that  I  really 
would  like  to  make. 

You  asked  what  specifically  this  Congress  could  do?  I  think  we 
need  to  really  drive  home  to  all  aspects  of  our  Government  that 
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when  people  get  here  they  should  be  treated  in  a  courteous,  effi- 
cient fashion  in  everything  from  the  moment  they  get  off  the  plane 
until  they  get  to  their  destination. 

Now,  that  may  mean  streamlining  Immigration  and  Customs  to 
a  higher  degree.  It  may  mean  international  signage.  It  may  mean 
being  more  user  friendly  to  the  visitors.  But  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  talking  to  various  Visit  USA  committees  around  this 
world  that  that  is  the  No.  1  complaint  they  have  about  our  country 
is  that  we  are  not  user  friendly  when  they  arrive  here. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  have  been 
pressing  this  as  an  issue  for  years,  and  have  pressed  it  with  our 
own  Massport  Authority  up  in  Boston  and  so  forth.  I  mean,  it  is 
as  bad — until  recently  you  could  not  find  a  cart  in  the  airport  when 
you  got  off  of  an  international  flight,  let  alone  somewhere  to  find 
some  money  exchange.  And  if  you  are  a  visitor  for  the  first  time 
it  is  the  most  unfriendly  thing  in  the  world.  That  is  changing  now. 

But  those  kinds  of  things  make  a  difference.  You  get  off  at  the 
airport  in  Zurich  or  in  Paris  or  London  or  anywhere,  most  places 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  geared  for  someone  of  another  language 
coming  into  that  airport  because  they  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 
And  it  has  usually  been  English  speaking  people  who  are  coming 
in,  so  they  are  geared  to  us. 

We  have  got  to  start  thinking  about  folks  who  come  in  who  do 
not  speak  our  language  or  do  not  speak  it  well,  or  who  are  coming 
for  the  first  time.  And  people  ought  to  fly  with  that  in  mind  and 
say,  if  I  was  a  first  time  visitor  getting  out  at  this  airport,  what 
would  this  be  like? 

I  will  tell  you,  you  certainly  would  not  find  the  city  of  Boston, 
even  though  it  is  one-half  a  mile  away  under  a  tunnel,  except  for 
following  tne  traffic  jam.  [Laughter.] 

Because  there  is  no  sign  telling  you  how  to  get  there.  It  is  just 
crazy.  It  has  gotten  better.  It  is  improving.  But  we  can  do  this  all 
over  our  country. 

I  might  also  add  if  you  go  to  these  other  countries  there  are 
events  that  stand  out  in  our  minds  about  these  other  countries  like 
the  changing  of  the  guard  in  London,  you  know,  or  the  Queen's  pa- 
rade and  all  these  other  things  that  happen,  the  14th  of  July  in 
Paris,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  there  are  wonderful  kinds  of  histori- 
cal events  that  they  do  around  those  things. 

The  Son  et  Lumiere,  for  instance,  where  they  light  the  light  the 
castles  and  have  sound  and  lights  and  go  through  history,  well,  we 
could  do  that  all  over  America  in  various  places.  We  could  do  it  in 
Boston,  among  other  places,  with  the  history  we  have  with  the  Old 
North  Bridge  and  shot  heard  around  the  world.  And  once  a  year 
we  do  have  a  recreation  and  enactment  of  the  Patriots  in  the  Bat- 
tles of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

But  I  think  if  those  kinds  of  things  happened  perhaps  more  regu- 
larly, or  you  did  pageantry  that  associated  itself  with  our  history 
and  other  kinds  of  things,  or  the  kinds  of  things  Senator  Pressler 
mentioned  with  the  Indian  pow  wow  and  so  forth,  if  we  are  inter- 
nationally marketing  these  kinds  of  things  we  are  going  to  draw  a 
lot  more  visitors  to  our  country. 

And  if  we  become  significantly  more  user  friendly,  people  are 
going  to  go  home  and  say,  "Boy,  that  is  a  great  place  to  visit"  rath- 
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er  than  going  home  and  saying,  "Hey,  you  do  not  want  to  do  that, 
it  is  the  biggest  hassle  in  the  world." 

And  every  single  person  who  gets  off  of  one  of  those  airplanes  or 
boats  is  an  ambassador,  a  future  ambassador.  So,  I  am  with  you, 
and  I  hope  the  conference  will  really  focus  on  that. 

There  is  a  great  deal  for  very  little  money  that  you  folks  could 
do  to  augment  that.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  very  significant  effort 
to  do  it. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  coordination  of  agencies.  Secretary 
Brown  is  the  Chairperson  of  the  Interagency  Taskforce.  You  have 
got  a  lot  of  folks  who  touch  this.  I  mean,  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Commerce  Department,  Transportation,  Labor,  all  of  these 
have  a  say  in  it. 

Could  you  share  with  us  your  perspective  of  how  that  coordina- 
tion effort  is  proceeding  and  is  there  any  specific  thing  you  can 
point  to  to  say  there  is  progress  in  reaching  a  consensus? 

Mr.  FarmI':r.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  a  draft  report  in  the  nine 
issue  areas  that  will  be  also  looked  at  by  the  White  House  con- 
ference, and  Chairman  Brown  has  chaired  the  taskforce.  The  report 
is  in  final  draft  form.  We  expect  by  the  end  of  the  month  to  have 
that  report  delivered  to  the  Vice  President  as  part  of  his 
reinventing  government  process,  and  we  hope  to  come  out  with  spe- 
cific recommendations — we  will  come  out  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations in  that  report  that  talk  about  the  way  we  will  work 
together  in  the  future  with  different  agencies  and  departments. 

It  is  important  that  as  we  try  and  eliminate  the  fragmentation 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  that  we  have  illuminated  the  frag- 
mentation and  duplication  that  exists  in  the  current  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  how  long  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  take 
to  really  implement  something  like  this? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Hopefully  we  will  begin  implementing  this  year.  We 
inventoried  all  of  the  Federal  customers  and  asked  them  if  they 
know  these  Government  services  or  activities  exist,  and  if  so  do 
they  use  them,  and  if  so  what  is  their  assessment  of  them.  We  have 
gotten  a  very  good  response,  and  it  is  very  informative. 

I  think  there  are  some  activities  that  we  really  need  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  in  the  future,  as  to  whether  we  should  be  doing  those 
activities.  There  are  others  where  there  clearly  is  a  void.  And  I 
think  that  we  will  begin  implementing  those  recommendations. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  already  begun  implementing  some  of  the 
recommendations  internally  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  aggres- 
sively as  the  Congress  allows  me  to. 

Senator  Kerry.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  USTTA's  personnel 
overseas  are  in  countries  that — let  me  put  it  this  way.  All  of  our 
offices  are  in  countries  that  I  guess  now  provide  about  85  percent 
of  our  visitors. 

So,  my  question  is,  are  you  thinking  of  retooling  that  a  little  so 
that  some  of  these  folks  go  into  the  emerging  markets,  and  we  tar- 
get some  of  the  places  where  we  are  not  drawing  as  many  visitors 
from? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  in  the  process  right 
now  of  privatizing  our  Netherlands  operation,  and  downsizing  some 
of  our  European  operations  right  now  so  that  we  can  take  those  re- 
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sources  and  reallocate  them  to  Latin  America  and  to  Asia  where 
we  have  the  highest  projected  growth  in  emerging  markets. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  States  and  the  mature  mar- 
kets because  some  States  have  not  been  in  those  markets,  and  we 
will  continue  to  assist  them.  But  clearly  as  the  growth  potential 
changes  we  are  going  to  shift  our  resources  accordingly. 

With  the  Congress'  permission,  one  of  the  things  we  are  experi- 
menting with  is  what — the  concept  is  called  a  visit  USA  entity, 
house,  or  center  in  which  we  will  have  the  private  sector  and 
USTTA  in  one  location  in  a  partnership  to  try  and  market  the 
United  States.  We  hope  to  try  that  in  various  emerging  markets 
where  we  currently  have  no  presence. 

Senator  Kerry.  With  respect  to  the  issue  we  discussed  a  moment 
ago  on  the  airports,  et  cetera,  has  there  specifically  been  a  meeting 
between  Secretary  Brown  and  Secretary  Bentsen  to  discuss  the 
customs  procedures  or  personnel  demands  necessary  to  move  peo- 
ple, et  cetera? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  that  might  be  something  that  you  want 
to  think  about  recommending  to  them,  maybe  with  a  list  of  sort  of 
airport  facility  needs.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  high- 
priority  items,  frankly,  and  something  we  need  to  deal  with  with- 
out obviously  compromising  American  security  concerns. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  concerns  are  shared  by  most  other 
industrial  nations  and  they  seem  to  handle  it  a  little  better  than 
we  do. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Absolutely,  I  could  not  concur  more.  I  will  talk  to 
the  Secretary  about  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  in.  I  think 
the  key  thing  to  focus  on  is,  obviously,  the  White  House  conference, 
and  we  are  all  on  this  committee  going  to  watch  it  with  great  inter- 
est, not  just  watch  but  participate  and  care  about  the  outcome  of 
that,  and  will  be  doing  our  own  soundings  in  the  meantime  as  to 
how  we  can  move  perhaps  legislatively  to  address  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  will  be  expressed. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  I  could  invite  Mayor 
Campbell  to  come  forward — Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you  for  you  patience. 
I  actually  had  hoped  you  would  be  right  there  at  the  beginning  but 
we  are  really  pleased  to  have  you  come  here.  We  are  always  ready 
to  take  lessons  from  anybody  who  gets  over  70  percent  in  a  elec- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BHX  CAMPBELL,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF 

ATLANTA 

Mayor  Campbell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
seems  so  long  ago  that  I  got  that  mandate.  I  have  aged  consider- 
ably since  then  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today.  At- 
lanta welcomes  this  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  impact  of  tour- 
ism on  its  economy,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Olympics 
and  our  preparation  for  the  Olympics. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  the  most  important  tourism  opportunity  that 
will  come  to  the  South  for  many  years  to  come,  the  Centennial 
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Olympic  Games.  Many  people  have  somewhat  lost  focus  that  it  is 
not  just  the  Olympics  that  we  will  host  but  the  Centennial  Olympic 
Games,  which  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  not  only  the  city 
of  Atlanta  but  the  United  States. 

Greg  Farmer  has  very  eloquently  spoken  about  the  fact  that 
tourism  is  big  business.  I  am  here  today  to  give  you  a  very  specific 
example,  and  that  is  the  economic  impact  that  is  associated  with 
the  regional,  national,  and  international  visitors  to  Georgia  and  es- 
pecially to  Atlanta  during  the  1996  Summer  Olympic  Games. 

On  September  18,  1990,  and  I  happened  to  have  been  there  in 
Tokyo,  Atlanta  was  euphoric  to  have  heard  President  Juan 
Antonino  Samaranch  utter  those  prophetic  words,  "It  is  Atlanta." 
With  that  announcement  Atlanta  has  become  the  host  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Olympic  Games,  and  it  has  continued  to  reverberate 
throughout  the  city,  throughout  our  State,  and  of  course  even 
throughout  the  national  economy. 

America's  success  in  hosting  the  Olympics  will  be  judged  in  large 
measure  by  the  number  of  repeat  customers  that  we  create  in  the 
tourism  industry.  The  preparations  that  are  currently  underway 
combined  with  the  infrastructure  already  in  place  will  ensure  that 
the  Olympics  will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  economy  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Interestingly,  in  Barcelona  we  are  told  that  tourism  is  up  30  per- 
cent, indicating  that  the  tourism  industry  continues  to  grow  and 
create  jobs  well  after  the  Olympics.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Sen- 
ator McCain,  you  will  want  to  know  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
growth  industry  in  those  tourists  who  want  to  come  and  witness 
both  the  preparations  for  the  Olympics,  the  Olympics  themselves, 
and  then  the  aftermath  of  the  Olympics  as  has  been  witnessed  not 
only  by  Barcelona  but  also  by  Munich  and  Montreal. 

The  local  impact  of  tourism  will  be  substantial.  In  1993,  38.6  mil- 
lion tourists  spent  a  recordbreaking  $11,235  billion  in  Georgia. 
These  expenditures  created  364,000  new  jobs  directly  or  indirectly, 
which  represents  11  percent  of  all  of  the  employment  in  the  State 
in  Georgia. 

Georgia's  total  resident  income — $6.6  billion,  or  5  percent — flows 
from  the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  In  Atlanta,  tourism  accounts 
for  a  fourth  of  our  employment.  Conversely,  without  the  jobs  stimu- 
lated by  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  Atlanta's  employment 
rate  would  rise  to  almost  30  percent. 

Government  revenues  generated  from  tourism  dollars  are  equally 
impressive.  Our  tourism  tax  receipts  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  doubled  since  1989.  In  1993,  the  State  of  Georgia  re- 
ceived $1,035  billion,  while  local  government  received  $.609  billion 
from  this  expanding,  nonpolluting  industry — 6V2  million  tourists 
who  visited  Atlanta  in  1993  created  more  than  79,000  jobs. 

In  1993,  the  international  visitors  for  Georgia  increased  34  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year,  which  went  against  the  national  trend 
that  Mr.  Farmer  spoke  about  earlier.  Of  the  top  15  States  and 
cities  surveyed  recently  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Georgia  ana  Atlanta  had  the  greatest  percentage  of  international 
arrivals  growth. 

Much  of  the  success  is  attributable  to  the  transportation  infra- 
structure that  is  already  in  place  in  Atlanta.  The  southeastern  por- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  benefits  tremendously  from  having  the 
second  busiest  airport  in  the  world  located  in  Atlanta — 80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  can  reach  Atlanta's  Hartsfield  Inter- 
national Airport  in  less  than  2  hours  by  plane,  and  from  Atlanta 
millions  of  tourists  travel  to  other  southern  destinations  of  interest. 

You  would  want  to  know  that  on  September  21  of  this  year  we 
will  open  a  new,  $320  million  international  concourse  that  will  fur- 
ther expand  our  capabilities  of  attracting  new  international  visi- 
tors. 

During  the  period  between  1991  and  1997,  the  Centennial  Oljon- 
pic  Games  will  contribute  over  $5  billion  to  the  local  economv.  Di- 
rect and  indirect  Olympic  spending  will  create  over  80,000  full  and 
part-time  jobs.  During  the  same  time,  $198  million  in  extra  tax 
revenue  will  be  generated.  Additionally,  cultural  Olympiad  visitors 
will  have  a  similarly  large  impact  on  the  region. 

Current  preparations  for  the  games  have  spurred  a  number  of 
unique  public-private  partnerships  which  are  creating  lasting  rela- 
tionships in  the  regional  economy.  The  revitalization  of  what  was 
once  the  business  and  cultural  centerpiece  of  Black  America,  Au- 
burn Avenue,  known  more  popularly  as  Sweet  Auburn,  is  one  ex- 
ample. 

By  1996  Auburn  Avenue  will  include  an  exciting  mix  of  specialty 
retail  stores,  entertainment  establishments,  and  citizen  service  cen- 
ters. Already  $40  million  of  local  public  and  private  funds  have 
been  invested  in  the  Auburn  Avenue  area,  which  is  anchored  by 
the  Atlanta  Life  Insurance  complex  and  a  new,  world-class  African- 
American  research  library  on  the  west  and,  of  course,  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  National  Historic  Landmark  and  Visitors  Center 
on  the  east. 

Another  project  of  vital  importance  to  our  region  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  University  Center  promenade.  The  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity Center  represents  the  largest  consortium  of  historically 
black  colleges  in  the  world.  It  is  essential  that  we  develop  the  At- 
lanta University  area  in  a  way  that  is  inviting  to  visitors. 

Besides  producing  much  of  the  major  African -American  business 
leadership  in  this  country  and  a  majority  of  the  African -American 
ministers  who  did  their  tutelage  at  the  Interdenominational  Theo- 
logical Center,  which  is  a  part  of  the  AU  Center,  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity Center  could  become  a  major  tourist  attraction  when  con- 
nected by  the  promenade  through  rail  and  pedestrian  pathways  to 
other  Olympic  venues  and  to  the  rest  of  downtown  Atlanta. 

Of  course  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  Atlanta 
contributes  to  Atlanta's  unique  role  in  the  national  and  global  con- 
sciousness. Our  city  has  a  very  special  story  to  tell,  not  only  about 
biracial  cooperation  and  black  political  empowerment  in  the  South, 
but  about  America's  cherished  civil  rights  history. 

When  you  consider  this  history  in  the  context  of  the  global  vil- 
lage, our  message  we  believe  serves  as  a  great  inspiration  for  the 
world.  You  will  note  that  President  Nelson  Mandella,  upon  his  free- 
dom, continued  to  talk  about  the  message  of  Dr.  King  and  how  it 
had  nourished  him  through  his  many  years  of  imprisonment. 

The  United  States  has  a  large  trade  surplus  in  tourism  services, 
particularly  with  the  Japanese.  In  future  years  the  potential  mar- 
kets of  tourists  will  come  from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  Tourism  is 
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truly  the  growth  industry  of  the  next  millennium,  already  account- 
ing for  11  percent  of  the  world's  GNP. 

In  the  developing  countries,  as  they  come  of  age  economically, 
new  tourists  will  look  toward  Atlanta  not  only  as  a  destination  in 
itself  but  also  as  a  gateway  to  all  of  the  United  States.  The  1996 
Olympic  Games  will  help  this  country  prepare  for  and  expose  many 
to  the  new  market  of  nations  who  have  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  citizens  with  the  economy  and  the  income  necessary  for  inter- 
national travel. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  has  vigorously  supported  the  Olympic  Games 
and  the  partnerships  that  have  been  created.  We  have  committed 
not  only  human  but  also  economic  resources  to  this  major  global 
event. 

Therefore,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  the  benefits  of  the  Centen- 
nial Olympic  Games  are  largely  economic.  I  say  that  not  just  be- 
cause our  country's  needs  are  largely  economic,  out  also  because  of 
the  intentions  of  the  founder  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games,  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  100  years  ago.  Baron  Coubertin  revived  the 
Olympic  Games  not  because  he  felt  the  world  was  in  need  of  more 
sporting  events,  but  because  the  world  was  in  need  of  more  per- 
sonal dignity. 

What  better  way  to  commend  his  spirit  100  years  later  than  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  single  best  source  of  personal  dignity — jobs. 

The  challenge  facing  this  Nation  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  Olym- 
pics is  not  just  a  one-time  tourist  boom,  but  rather  that  we  seize 
these  opportunities  afforded  us  by  the  Olympic  Games  to  ensure 
lasting  and  positive  economic  changes  for  our  region  and,  of  course, 
for  the  entire  country. 

The  true  Olympic  legacy  will  be  more  jobs,  increased  revenues, 
a  stronger  economy,  and  of  course  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
our  citizens. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  we  believe  that  tourism  is 
not  only  big  business  but  it  is  also  an  important  component  in  the 
international  growth  that  we  would  like  to  see  coming  to  not  only 
Atlanta  but  to  the  United  States  at  large. 

And,  of  course,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come  and  share 
our  vision  about  the  Olympics  and  tourism  in  the  context  of  At- 
lanta. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mayor  Campbell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Bill  Campbell 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  talk  with  you  about  one  of  the  most  important  tourism  opportunities 
that  our  region  and  Nation  will  have  for  many  years  to  come — the  Centennial  Olym- 
pic Games. 

Greg  Farmer  has  already  spoken  about  the  fact  that  tourism  is  big  business.  And 
I  am  here  today  to  give  you  a  very  specific  example,  that  is:  the  economic  impact 
associated  with  regional,  national,  and  international  visitors  to  Georgia — and  espe- 
cially Atlanta — during  the  1996  Summer  Olympics. 

On  September  18,  1990,  Atlanta  was  euphoric  as  Juan  Antonio  Samaranch  an- 
nounced, "It's  Atlanta."  With  that  announcement,  Atlanta  became  the  host  of  the 
Centennial  Olympic  Games.  The  announcement  continues  to  reverberate  throughout 
Atlanta,  GA,  and  the  entire  country  even  today. 

America's  success  in  hosting  the  Olympics  will  be  judged  in  large  measure  by  the 
number  of  "repeat  customers"  we  create  in  the  tourism  industry.  The  preparations 
that  are  currently  under  way,  combined  with  the  infrastructure  already  in  place, 
will  ensure  that  the  Olympics  have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  economy  and  quality 
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of  life  for  all  citizens.  Interestingly,  in  Barcelona,  we  are  told  that  tourism  is  up  an- 
other 30  percent  indicating  that  their  tourism  industry  continues  to  grow  and  create 
jobs  well  after  the  Olympics. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  provide  the  subcommittee  members  with  information 
about:  the  travel  and  tourism  mdustry  in  Atlanta;  the  increases  in  the  industry  that 
we  anticipate  as  we  host  the  1996  Olympic  Games;  and  the  unique  opportunities 
that  Olympic-driven  growth  present  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  the  entire  region. 

LOCAL  IMPACT  OF  TOURISM 

In  1993,  38.6  million  tourists  8f)ent  a  recordbreaking  $11,235  billion  in  Georgia. 
These  expenditures  created  364,688  jobs  (directly  and  indirectly)  which  represents 
11  percent  of  all  employment  in  the  State.  Georgia's  total  resident  income,  $6,637 
billion  or  5  percent,  flows  from  the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  In  Atlanta,  tourism 
accounts  for  24  percent  of  all  employment.  Conversely,  without  the  jobs  stimulated 
by  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  Atlanta's  unemployment  rate  would  rise  to  28.6 
percent. 

Government  revenues  generated  from  tourism  dollars  are  equally  impressive. 
Tourism  tax  receipts  to  State  and  local  government  have  doubled  since  1989.  In 
1993,  the  State  of  Georgia  received  $1,037  billion  while  local  government  received 
$.609  billion  from  this  expanding  industry.  Six  and  one-half  million  tourists  who  vis- 
ited Atlanta  in  1993  created  more  than  79,000  jobs. 

In  1993,  international  '/isitors  for  Georgia  increased  34  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  top  15  States  and  cities  recently  surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Georgia  and  Atlanta  had  the  greatest  percentage  of  international  arriv- 
als growth.  Much  of  this  success  is  attributable  to  the  transportation  infrastructure 
already  in  place  in  Atlanta.  The  Southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States  benefits 
tremendously  from  having  the  second  busiest  airport  in  the  world  located  in  At- 
lanta. Eighty  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  can  reach  Atlanta's  Hartsfield 
International  Airport  in  less  than  2  hours  by  plane.  And  from  Atlanta,  millions  of 
tourists  travel  to  other  southern  destinations  of  interest. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  OLYMPICS 

During  the  period  between  1991  and  1997,  the  Centennial  Olympic  Games  will 
contribute  over  $5  billion  to  the  local  economy.  Direct  and  indirect  Olympic  spending 
will  create  over  80,000  full  and  part-time  jobs.  During  this  same  period,  $198  mil- 
lion in  extra  tax  revenue  will  be  generated.  Additionally,  Cultural  Olympiad  visitors 
will  have  a  similarly  large  impact  on  the  region. 

Current  preparations  for  the  Games  have  spurred  a  number  of  unique  public/pri- 
vate partnerships  which  are  creating  lasting  relationships  in  the  regional  economy. 
The  revitalization  of  what  was  once  the  business  and  cultural  centerpiece  of  black 
America,  Auburn  Avenue,  is  one  example. 

By  1996,  Auburn  Avenue  will  include  an  exciting  mix  of  specialty  retail  stores, 
entertainment  establishments  and  citizen  service  centers.  Already  $40  million  of 
local  public  and  private  funds  have  been  invested  in  the  Auburn  Avenue  area  which 
is  anchored  by  tne  Atlanta  Life  Insurance  complex  and  a  new  world-class  African 
American  Research  Library  on  the  west  and  the  Martin  Luther  King  National  His- 
toric Landmark  and  Visitors  Center  on  the  east. 

Another  project  of  vital  importance  to  our  region  is  the  completion  of  the  Atlanta 
University  Center  Promenade.  AU  Center  represents  the  largest  consortium  of  his- 
torically black  colleges  in  the  Nation.  It  is  essential  that  we  develop  the  AU  area 
in  a  way  that  is  inviting  to  visitors.  Besides  producing  much  of  the  major  African 
American  business  leadership  in  the  United  States  in  recent  decades,  the  AU  Center 
could  become  a  major  tourist  attraction  when  connected  by  the  promenade  via  rail 
and  pedestrian  patnway  to  other  Olympic  venues  and  to  the  rest  of  downtown  At- 
lanta. 

The  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  Atlanta  contributes  to  Atlanta's 
unique  role  in  the  national  consciousness.  Our  city  has  a  special  story  to  tell — not 
just  about  biracial  cooperation  and  black  political  empowerment  in  the  South — but 
about  America's  cherished  civil  rights  history.  When  you  consider  this  history  in  the 
context  of  the  global  village,  our  message  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  the  world. 

As  Greg  Farmer  noted  earlier  toady,  the  United  States  has  a  large  trade  surplus 
in  tourism  services  with  the  Japanese.  In  future  years,  the  potential  market  of  tour- 
ists will  come  from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  Tourism  is  truly  the  growth  industry 
of  the  next  millennium — already  accounting  for  11  percent  of  the  world's  GNP.  As 
developing  countries  come  of  age  economically,  new  tourists  will  look  toward  Atlanta 
not  only  as  a  destination  in  itself  by  also  as  the  gateway  to  America.  The  1996 
Olympic  Games  help  prepare  this  country  for,  and  expose  us  to,  the  new  market  of 
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nations  who  have  increasing  numbers  of  citizens  with  the  income  threshold  needed 
for  international  travel. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  benefits  of  the  Centennial  Olympic  Games  are 
largely  economic.  I  say  that  not  just  because  our  country's  needs  are  largely  eco- 
nomic but  also  because  of  the  intentions  of  the  founder  of  the  modem  Olympics, 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  100  years  ago.  When  James  Carville  said  during  the 
1993  Presidential  campaign  that,  "it's  the  economy,  stupid,"  few  realized  that  he 
was  echoing  the  thoughts  of  Baron  de  Coubertin  who  revived  the  Olympic  Games 
not  because  he  felt  the  world  was  in  need  of  more  sports — but  rather  that  the  world 
was  in  need  of  personal  dignity.  What  better  way  to  commemorate  his  spirit  100 
years  later,  than  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  single  best  source  of  personal  dignity — 
jobs. 

The  challenge  facing  this  Nation  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  Olympics  is  not  just 
a  one-time  tourist  boon  but  rather  that  we  seize  the  opportunities  afforded  us  by 
the  Olympic  Games  to  ensure  lasting  and  positive  economic  changes  for  our  region 
and  indeed  for  the  entire  country.  The  true  Olympic  legacy  will  be:  more  jobs,  in- 
creased revenues,  a  stronger  economy,  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  for  taking  the  time  to  come.  I  know  you  are  very  busy, 
but  this  is  a  very  important  message,  and  I  think  you  have  deliv- 
ered it  in  a  most  articulate  and  comprehensive  way. 

I  particularly  share  an  affinity  for  the  views  you  have  expressed 
because  I  have  been  very  deeply  involved  in  the  efforts  to  put  to- 
gether a  strong  bid  for  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  Olympics  based 
largely  on  the  belief  that  you  have  expressed  here  about  the  con- 
nection between  a  whole  lot  of  cultural  and  tourist  and  economic 
events  that  happen  with  it.  And  obviously  we  are  looking  well  into 
the  future,  but  you  have  to  begin  and  you  have  to  start  now  as  you 
well  know  better  than  anybody. 

Help  us  to  understand.  The  Olympics  are  a  very  special  event. 
It  is  a  big  time  thing  that  happens  once  every  16  to  20  years,  24 
years  in  America  certainly,  and  so  not  every  city  can  sit  there  and 
count  on  this  happening.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  events  like 
that.  You  know,  whether  it  is  the  Superbowl  or  National  Invita- 
tional or  some  international  kind  of  event,  I  mean  there  are  many 
ways  I  take  it  of  extrapolating  the  experience  that  you  have  de- 
scribed to  us  today  into  an  annualized  kind  of  effort  in  various 
communities.  Is  that  correct? 

Mayor  Campbell.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  lesson  you  are  teaching  us  is  not  just  get  the 
Olympics,  but  it  is  a  whole  larger  concept. 

Mayor  Campbell.  I  think  even,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  the 
impact  of  the  World  Cup  and  how  that  has  focused  attention  on 
tourism  in  this  country  from  other  markets  around  the  globe,  I 
think  the  impact  has  been  phenomenal. 

Just  so  you  get  an  idea  about  the  kind  of  coverage  that  we  will 
get  for  the  Olympics,  we  hosted  the  Superbowl  this  year  in  Janu- 
ary. Of  course  your  neighbors,  the  Buffalo  Bills,  were  not  success- 
ful, but  nevertheless  it  was  successful  for  Atlanta. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  have  decided  they  are  not  our  neighbor  any- 
more. [Laughter.] 

Mayor  Campbell.  Well,  we  had  1,500  journalists  who  came  for 
the  Superbowl.  For  the  Olympics  in  1996  there  will  be  20,000  jour- 
nalists from  around  the  world.  That  will  give  us  a  once  in  a  life- 
time opportunity  to  not  only  showcase  Atlanta,  but  for  many  of  our 
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global  visitors  to  have  the  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  marvelous  opportunity. 

If  we  can  institutionalize  that  on  an  annual  basis,  if  we  can  have 
other  events  that  continue  to  promote  international  tourism,  it  is 
the  single  most  important  growth  industry  in  this  country.  It  is 
nonpolluting.  It  creates  jobs  at  all  levels.  Ajid  I  heard  you  indicate 
earlier  in  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Farmer  about  the  fact  that 
it  only  creates  low-level  jobs,  but  I  must  say,  Senator,  low-level  jobs 
are  jobs  nevertheless,  and  they  provide  for  families  and  for  edu- 
cation and  for  housing. 

And  so  it  is  particularly  important  as  we  see  the  economy  of  the 
world  shifting.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic generator  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

As  I  think  you  heard  from  some  of  your  fellow  Senators,  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  a  wonderful  mosaic  which  has  so  much 
for  all  our  global  visitors  to  experience.  There  is  nothing  unique 
that  someone  cannot  find  that  is  traveling  to  the  United  States, 
from  the  history  of  the  United  States  itself  in  Boston,  to  the  won- 
derful spectacle  of  gambling  and  the  showplace  of  Las  Vegas,  to  the 
great  golf  courses  in  Arizona,  and  we  could  go  down  to  the  Indian 
reservations  that  we  heard  about  earlier.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
cannot  find  that  a  visitor  would  want  to  visit  in  this  country  if  we 
simply  promote  it  on  an  international  level. 

It  cannot  be  done  simply  by  a  city-to-city  basis.  It  cannot  even 
be  done  simply  by  the  States. 

Senator  Kerry.  Help  us  to  drive  the  lesson  home  here.  Why 
should  somebody  care  about  a  proactive  policy  to  make  that  kind 
of  visit  occur  rather  than  just  saying,  hey,  if  they  come  terrific,  it 
is  sort  of  a  byproduct,  these  places  are  going  be  here  and  some  peo- 
ple will  chose  to  visit  and  some  will  not? 

Mayor  Campbell.  Well  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
you  can  see  the  ripple  effect  of  what  tourism  means  to  this  country. 
For  instance,  simply  look  at  the  airline  industry.  If  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  see  the  kinds  of  increases  in  international  tourism,  then 
the  airline  industry  will  continue  to  suffer. 

The  tourism  industry  with  not  only  the  various  hotel  and  motel 
revenues,  which  in  many  cases  generate  tax  receipts  for  the  local 
economies — it  percolates  throughout  every  aspect  of  our  economy  in 
this  country.  It  cannot  simply  be  left  to  chance. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  example  of  Australia,  when  they  de- 
cided to  promote  Australia  as  a  country  through  their  tourism  in- 
dustry it  has  resulted  in  phenomenal  increases  in  the  tourism  in- 
dustry for  Australia,  with  increases  in  jobs,  increases  in  their  econ- 
omy. We  need  that  same  kind  of  coordination  nationally  that  sim- 
ply has  not  existed  as  we  would  like  it  to  exist,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  when  you  talk  about  low-level  jobs,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  a  service  sector  job  that  used  to 
garner  about  84  percent  of  the  manufacturing  wage  now  gets  94 
percent  on  average,  so  it  is  moving  up  closer  to  the  manufacturing 
wage. 

Mayor  Campbell.  Also  we  cannot  understate  the  fact  that  many 
entry-level  jobs  provide  many  an  opportunity  to  move  up  the  cor- 
porate ladder.  Not  everyone  will  be  a  chief  executive  officer,  but  I 
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must  say  that  the  total  range  of  experiences  in  the  economy  are 
broad. 

My  father  began  as  a  janitor.  He  then  moved  up  to  be  a  me- 
chanic with  the  post  office  garage.  That  was  a  wonderful  lesson  for 
me  that  one  can  indeed  begin  at  the  bottom  and  move,  and  then 
also  educate  three  children  in  college  and  send  one  to  law  school. 

There  is  no  level  that  is  not  important  in  the  economic  spectrum 
of  this  country.  So,  I  believe  that  the  tourism  industry  offers  the 
opportunity  for  growth  in  every  sector. 

Senator  Kerry.  Last  question,  if  I  may,  just  help  us  on  the  re- 
turn on  investment  issue,  the  bottom  line.  Atlanta  clearly  puts  a 
lot  of  money  into  its  infrastructure  and  development  and  attracting 
the  Olympics  itself  and  the  preparations  for  it.  In  the  end  does  it 
pay  off?  Can  you  see  that  today  or  do  you  have  to  wait  until  the 
final  dollars  are  in  on  television  and  all  the  rest  of  it  to  know? 

Mayor  Campbell.  We  already  see  the  tremendous  impact.  As  I 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inter- 
national visitor  arrival  is  up  34  percent  in  Georgia.  In  most  part 
that  is  because  we  have  been  awarded  the  Olympic  Games. 

Many  of  our  visitors,  particularly  from  Japan,  are  coming  to  At- 
lanta now  to  experience  the  Olympic  fever.  We  are  having  a  sports 
festival  this  summer.  It  is  cosponsored  by  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Tokyo  which  has  a  daily  circulation  of  14  million  people,  14  million 
each  day.  They  are  putting  on  a  large  sports  carnival  this  summer 
in  Atlanta  simply  because  we  are  hosting  the  games  in  1996.  They 
are  bringing  over  4,000  Japanese  athletes  to  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

We  can  look  at  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  see  the  vitality  in 
our  hotel  industry,  where  we  have  the  third  largest  number  of  class 
A  hotel  rooms  in  this  country.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  economic 
generator  already,  when  you  consider  that  over  $4  billion  will  be 
spent  in  our  local  economy  between  the  time  that  the  Olympics  was 
awarded  and  the  conclusion  of  the  games.  We  cannot  overstate  its 
value  to  our  local  economy. 

Senator  Kerry.  Not  to  mention,  obviously,  that  a  lot  of  teams  are 
already  going  to  be  training  in  the  United  States  in  other  cities 
around  the  country. 

Mayor  Campbell.  We  have  already  seen  that.  A  number  of  ath- 
letes particularly,  a  number  of  teams  have  already  moved  their  op- 
eration to  Atlanta  in  preparation  for  the  games.  They  want  to 
begin  preparing  for  the  type  of  temperature  that  we  will  have,  for 
training  in  the  particular  environment,  for  just  becoming  familiar- 
ized with  that  locale.  It  has  produced  tremendous  benefits  for  us. 

And  it  cannot  go  overstated,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  that  in  many 
ways  the  Olympics  now  is  a  corporate  opportunity.  And  so  when 
the  games  come  in  1996  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  showcase 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  State  of  Greorgia,  our  region,  and  indeed  our 
country  to  many  corporate  executives  globally  from  around  the 
world  who  will  be  able  to  come,  who  will  be  able  to  see  what  an 
exciting  economy  we  have  in  Atlanta  and  in  this  country,  and  how 
safe  and  secure  it  is. 

We  think  it  is  has  been  the  most  positive  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Atlanta  in  many,  many  years. 

Senator  KJ']RRY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  McCain. 
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Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  Hke  to  thank  you  for  inviting  a  couple  of  more  witnesses 
in  later  panels.  First,  Ken  Travous,  who  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Arizona  State  Parks.  He  does  a  wonderful  job,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  parks  that  we  have  in  Arizona  and  their  enor- 
mous contribution  to  our  tourism. 

Also,  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  represents  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe.  The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  I  think  has  demonstrated 
dramatically  that,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  enormous  and  abun- 
dant gifts  of  nature  that  they  have,  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  economy  and  the  living  standards  of  the  people  of  their 
tribe.  I  thank  you  for  including  them  in  the  hearing  this  morning. 

Mayor  Campbell,  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  you  and  everyone  in  Atlanta  who  was  able  to  win  that  very 
fierce  competition  to  bring  the  Olympics  to  your  city  and,  in  fact, 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  I  think  you  all  did  a  superb  job, 
and  I  wish  you  every  success. 

And  I  certainly  am  impressed  by  the  amounts  of  revenue  that 
you  stated  in  your  prepared  statement,  and  that  you  mentioned  to 
Chairman  Kerry.  In  fact,  I  note  that  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los  An- 
geles made  a  record  profit  for  a  sporting  event  of  $222  million.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  returned  just  short  of  $140  million  as  a  $126 
million  return  from  sponsorship  and  licensing. 

Is  the  city  of  Atlanta  following  along  that  same  path  so  that  you 
could  anticipate  those  kinds  of  profits? 

Mayor  Campbell.  Unfortunately,  Senator,  times  have  changed. 
As  you  may  recall,  Los  Angeles  was  the  first  of  its  type  with  regard 
to  corporate  sponsorships  in  that  sense  footing  the  bill  for  the 
games.  I  think  there  was  also  much  more  of  a  sense  about  what 
the  games  would  be  able  to  return  for  Los  Angeles  than  it  will  in 
Atlanta  directly. 

Currently  there  is  estimated  to  be  no  profit  from  the  Olympics 
for  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  initial  projections  with  regard  to  reve- 
nue, particularly  from  the  television  contracts,  were  severely  un- 
derstated and,  in  fact,  were  dramatically  less  than  was  anticipated. 

Right  now  the  Olympics  will  be  break  even  as  currently  pro- 
jected. So,  the  city  of  Atlanta  will  not  receive  any  direct  profits,  if 
there  were  to  be  any,  because  as  it  currently  stands  only  one-half 
of  the  1.6  billion  dollars'  worth  of  revenue  has  been  realized  as  of 
yet. 

It  has  put  a  tremendous  strain,  I  think,  on  all  of  us  in  the  city, 
the  State,  and  even  with  ACOG.  You  may  note  that  the  recent  com- 
ments by  some  members  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  be  important  for  you  to  note,  that 
Dick  Pound  who  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  has  indicated  that  because  of  the  Atlanta  experience, 
because  the  ACOG,  the  Atlanta  Committee  for  Organizing  the 
Games,  indicated  that  they  would  seek  no  public  financing,  no  pub- 
lic support  for  the  games  Dick  Pound,  who  is  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee,  has  said  that  he 
will  not  vote  to  have  an  Olympic  Games  ever  located  in  another  na- 
tion that  does  not  commit  public  resources  to  helping  finance  the 
games  themselves. 
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So,  there  is  a  great  division  about  what  the  Olympic  funding  will 
look  like  in  the  future.  But  for  Atlanta,  it  will  not  yield,  at  least 
as  currently  contemplated,  any  profit  for  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

Senator  McCain.  Well  in  fact,  Mr.  Mayor,  there  is  public  financ- 
ing for  the  Olympics  to  the  tune  of  $10  million  this  year,  and  then 
I  understand  an  additional  $40  million  next  year  in  Department  of 
Defense  expenditure.  Let  me  quickly  say  that  I  think  that  every  se- 
curity measure,  whatever  necessary,  should  be  taken.  None  of  us 
will  forget  the  horror  of  the  Munich  Olympics. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  why  we  should  spend  De- 
fense dollars,  earmarked  for  national  defense,  for  any  Olympics,  or 
any  other  sporting  event  anywhere,  without  reimbursement. 

Now,  my  question  to  you  is  if  the  city  of  Atlanta  does  make  a 
profit,  would  they  be  willing  to  reimburse  at  least  some  of  those 
funds  that  the  American  taxpayer  thinks  is  going  for  national  de- 
fense, which  will  indeed  be  going  to  provide  security,  much  needed 
security,  for  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  city  of  Atlanta? 

Mayor  Campbell.  First  of  all.  Senator,  it  is  appropriate  to  note 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  particularly  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  has  been  clearly  established  for  many 
years  in  providing  security  for  international  sporting  events,  and 
that  involvement  was  relied  on  with  considerable  justification  by 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  by  the  State  of  Georgia  and,  of  course,  by  the 
International  Organizing  Committee  in  awarding  Atlanta  the 
games. 

Beginning  with  the  1980  Lake  Placid  Winter  Olympic  Games 
going  on  through  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and  the 
1987  Pan  American  Games,  all  of  them  have  been 

Senator  McCain.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt,  but  I 
have  no  problem  with  that.  I  agree  that  security  should  be  pro- 
vided. I  am  in  total  agreement  with  that.  Please  proceed. 

Mayor  Campbell.  Well,  particularly  with  regard  to  your  ques- 
tion, you  would  want  to  know  that  there  are  34  overlapping  juris- 
dictions that  are  providing  security  in  the  Oljnnpic  Games,  and  so 
it  would  be  enormously  difficult  for  us  to  calculate  how  we  would 
reimburse  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  would  tell  you  that  I  would 
love  for  you  to  come  and  talk  to  the  people  of  Atlanta  as  we  go  for- 
ward with  a  $150  million  bond  referendum  next  Tuesday  which 
will  seek  to  shore  up  our  infrastructure  to  be  certain  that  the 
bridges  of  our  city  will  support  the  millions  of  visitors  who  will 
come  for  the  Olympic  Games.  We  will  not  receive  any  Federal  sup- 
port for  our  efforts  to  shore  up  that  infrastructure. 

But  what  I  would  say  is  that  with  the  34  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  who  are  providing  this  joint  security 
plan  for  the  1996  Olympics,  it  is  a  joint  plan.  It  is  not  anything 
that  the  city  of  Atlanta  is  reaping  benefits  from  directly.  We  are 
providing  resources,  both  in  terms  of  human  and  also  economic  re- 
sources, and  we  believe  that  it  is  simply  appropriate  for  the  same 
structure  that  has  been  in  place  in  the  past  to  go  forward  with  this 
Olympic  Games. 

If  there  is  some  decision  to  change  that,  it  should  be  done  pro- 
spectively. Senator,  because  it  was  relied  upon  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  package  was  put  together  for  the  security  for 
the  games  in  1996. 
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Senator  McCain.  Well,  first  of  all,  Mayor,  if  you  have  a  problem 
with  knowing  how  to  reimburse,  I  would  suggest  that  you  find  out 
how  much  profit  is  made  and  then  reimburse  that  way,  if  there  is 
any  profit. 

Second  of  all,  I  have  no  idea  about  the  responsibilities  and  the 
duties  of  34  jurisdictions  and  different  law  enforcement  agencies, 
but  I  do  know  that  $50  million  that  the  American  people  think  is 
going  to  go  to  defend  this  Nation's  national  security  is  going  to  be 
spent. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  why,  when  over  $5  billion  is  going 
to  be  contributed  to  the  economy  during  the  period  1991  to  1997, 
the  Centennial  Olympic  Games  will  contribute  over  $5  billion  to 
the  local  economy.  During  the  same  period,  $198  million  in  extra 
tax  revenues  will  be  generated. 

You  painted  a  very  glowing  picture  for  the  economic  impact  of 
the  Olympic  Games  to  the  chairman  in  response  to  his  questions, 
and  now  all  of  a  sudden  we  cannot  afford  to  reimburse  the  tax- 
payers of  America  for  what  is  going  directly  to  benefit  the  city  of 
Atlanta  and  the  State  of  Georgia. 

My  taxpayers  in  Arizona  are  paying  for  that,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
they  are  not  receiving  any  benefit  from  it  that  I  know  of  whatso- 
ever. And  I  cannot  frankly  share  your  view  that  it  should  have 
been  done  "prospectively."  And  if  things  were  done  wrong  in  the 
past,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  should  continue  to  be  done  wrong 
in  the  future,  in  my  view. 

So,  I  intend  to  pursue  this  issue.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  you  and  others.  But  when  you  are  generating  $5  billion  con- 
tribution to  your  local  economy,  $189  million  in  extra  tax  revenue, 
80,000  full  and  part-time  jobs,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  security  of  the  games.  And,  again,  I  believe  that 
every  security  measure  needs  to  be  taken. 

We  hear  all  the  time  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  claims  by  mayors, 
supervisors,  Governors,  and  others  that  we  are  placing  on  them  un- 
funded mandates  all  the  time.  We  pass  laws  that  cause  them  to 
spend  dollars  that  they  do  not  have,  and  we  give  them  the  obliga- 
tions, but  not  the  funding,  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  here.  We  are  asking 
the  taxpayers  of  America  to  pay  for  something  that  we  should  be 
reimbursed  for,  but  also  to  pay  for  something  that  is  going  to  gen- 
erate enormous  amounts  of  revenues  for  your  games. 

And  if  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  package  as  it 
was  developed,  I  regret  that.  But  I  think  most  Americans  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  their  tax  dollars,  that  they  think  are  going 
to  defend  the  security  of  this  Nation,  instead  are  going  to  provide 
security  at  the  Olympic  Games  without  reimbursement. 

Mayor  Campbell.  Senator,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  have  in  place  a  policy  which  secures  reimburse- 
ments in  those  cases  where  they  deem  it  appropriate.  The  Office 
of  Special  Events  carefully  reviews  and  processes  all  requests  for 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

If  the  assistance  can  be  supplied  from  their  existing  inventory, 
which  has  been  accumulated  through  reclaiming  assets  and  equip- 
ment used  to  help  past  games  or  folded  into  existing  training  and 
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missions  of  the  Armed  Services,  then   none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  are  used. 

So,  the  purpose  of  the  annual  appropriation  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  capability  is  there  to  meet  legitimate  concerns  which  cannot  be 
addressed  either  through  existing  assets  or  training. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  however.  Senator,  and  I  guess  we  just 
have  a  philosophical  disagreement,  that  this  games  is  not  Atlanta 
particularly.  It  is  the  United  States  putting  on  the  Olympic  Games. 
It  is  hosted  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

This  will  be  global  event.  There  will  be  world  leaders  from 
around  the  globe.  It  is  in  fact  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  to  provide  for  the  security  for  those  visitors,  both  the 
international  visitors  and  for  those  heads  of  state  who  will  come  for 
the  Olympics. 

And  so  I  do  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  help  in  this  instance,  and  I  believe  quite  honestly  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  much  rather  be  assured  that  we 
do  not  see  the  kind  of  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Munich  because  we 
are  uriderprepared  for  the  security  concerns  in  Atlanta. 

Senator  McCain.  I  guess  for  the  third  time,  mayor,  I  would  like 
to  repeat  I  am  not  opposed  to  whatever  security  measures  need  to 
be  taken  that  are  taken  in  Atlanta.  Please  do  not  throw  that  one 
up  again. 

The  question  is — who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  By  the  way,  I  would 
suggest  that  building  fences  and  other  security  activities  that  are 
being  conducted  by  a  lot  of  the  military  personnel,  as  I  understand 
their  duties,  will  be  a  far  cry  from  the  kind  of  training  that  they 
really  need  to  defend  the  national  security  interests  of  this  country. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  was  Atlanta  that  sold  the  package,  it  is  At- 
lanta that  is  getting  the  revenue  that  you  described,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  will  let  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  decide  whether 
the  taxpayers  of  Arizona  and  Massachusetts  and  Nevada  should  be 
reimbursed  or  not. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mayor  Campbell.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  just  say  that  we  do  not  need  to  have  a 
long  debate  about  it  here  now,  but  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Mayor, 
that  I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Arizona  on  a  lot  of  things,  and 
we  work  together  on  a  lot,  but  we  happen  to  disagree  on  what  the 
responsibility  may  or  may  not  be  here. 

I  think  personally  that  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  pointing 
out  that  it  is  the  United  States  of  America  that  is  hosting  this  as 
well  as  Atlanta,  and  there  is  a  form  of  federalism  at  play  in  almost 
everything  we  do. 

I  mean,  if  the  day  is  going  to  come  that  we  are  going  to  sit 
around  and  shake  out  every  dollar  that  comes  from  Massachusetts 
or  Arizona  and  goes  back  to  California,  or  whatever,  for  an  earth- 
quake, or  building  a  national  highway  system,  or  Amtrak  support, 
or  whatever,  we  are  never  going  to  have  a  Federal  capacity  in  this 
country.  We  have  always  seemed  to  look  at  the  larger  interest 
which  is  in  the  Federal  structure,  and  I  think  the  same  would 
apply  to  something  like  the  Olympics. 

There  is  a  huge  security  interest  of  the  United  States  of  America 
not  to  have  a  disaster  occur.  We  have  traditionally  done  this.  We 
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did  it  for  the  World  Cup,  we  have  done  it  for  other  international 
events,  and  I  think  you  will  find  a  significant  amount  of  support 
for  the  notion  that  this  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  congratulate  the  city  of  Atlanta.  I  had  the  oc- 
casion to  be  there  for  the  Superbowl  this  year.  You  were  a  mar- 
velous host.  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  do  a  great  job,  and  not  only 
Atlanta  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  all  Americans  can  be  very 
proud  of  the  job  that  you  do,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  participate 
and  be  there. 

Mayor  Campbell.  Well,  we  hope  that  you  will  come.  I  also  enjoy 
your  State  as  well.  One  of  our  great  champions,  Evander  Holyfield, 
has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  his  professional  career  in  your 
State. 

Senator  Bryan.  He  is  a  real  revenue  generator  for  Las  Vegas.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  his  talents. 

Mayor  Campbell.  I  think  quite  honestly,  the  whole  issue  of  tour- 
ism, particularly,  as  you  know,  in  Nevada,  generates  tremendous 
jobs.  It  also  is  an  industry  that  has  potential  for  growth  that  is  un- 
limited, as  each  time  I  go  back  to  Las  Vegas  I  see  another  large 
megahotel,  so  we  recognize  that  it  continues  to  generate  substan- 
tial revenues  there. 

We  think  that  the  Olympics  in  Atlanta,  the  Centennial  Olympics, 
really  offers  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  this  country.  I  do  disagree 
with  Senator  McCain.  I  happen  to  think,  even  as  we  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  south  Georgia,  for  instance,  where  flooding  has 
wiped  out  most  of  the  southern  part  of  Georgia,  and  there  will  be 
Federal  assistance  there,  I  do  not  know  how  the  people  of  Arizona 
or  Nevada  or  Massachusetts,  whatever,  say  that  that  is  not  a  part 
of  this  country,  or  it  is  not  something  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  play  a  role  in  doing,  or  defending. 

Senator  Bryan.  Well,  we  first  and  foremost  are  Americans,  and 
we  provide  enormous  revenues  when  parts  of  our  country  are  in 
distress,  and  we  do  so  I  think  willingly  and  responsibly,  and  obvi- 
ously there  is  no  way  the  people  of  southern  Georgia  could  have  an- 
ticipated this  natural  disaster  that  has  occurred. 

So,  I  think  the  chairman's  observation  is  correct.  We  are  a  coun- 
try that  oftentimes  is  generous  with  its  resources  when  parts  of  the 
country  are  in  distress,  or  when  there  is  an  overriding  national 
purpose,  and  certainly  I  think  America  benefits  if  it  hosts,  as  I 
know  Los  Angeles  did  in  1984.  I  had  occasion  to  be  there,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  in  1996,  so  we  wish  you  the  very  best,  and  look 
forward  to  being  there. 

Mayor  Campbell.  And  we  look  forward  to  hosting  you  in  the 
Games,  Senator,  and  also  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
having  me  here  today. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  you  came,  and  I  think  most  appreciative  of  your  impor- 
tant testimony.  Thank  you. 

If  I  could  invite  the  members  of  the  next  panel  up,  Ms.  Ann 
Budner,  Tracy  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  please,  and  if  I  could 
ask  you  to  summarize  your  statements,  your  full  statement  will  be 
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placed  in  the  record  as  if  read  in  full.  Would  you  like  to  lead  off, 
Ms.  Budner? 

STATEMENT  OF  ANN  BUDNER,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  FOUNDATION  PROGRAMS  IN  BOSTON, 
HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL  OFFICE 

Ms.  Budner.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Ann 
Budner,  and  I  am  program  director  of  the  National  Academy  Foun- 
dation programs  in  Boston  which  include  the  Academy  of  Finance, 
the  Academy  of  Public  Service,  and  the  Academy  of  Travel  and 
Tourism. 

On  behalf  of  our  public  and  private  partners,  the  National  Acad- 
emy Foundation,  the  Boston  public  schools,  the  Boston  Private  In- 
dustry Council,  and  nearly  50  members  of  the  Boston  business 
community,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

First,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  to  job  creation  and  economic  growth  in  this  country.  This 
historic  hearing  will  help  the  Nation  understand  and  capitalize  on 
the  fact  that  tourism  means  jobs.  We  also  applaud  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's leadership  in  hosting  the  first  ever  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  in  1995,  and  we  congratulate 
Congress  for  passage  of  the  recently  signed  School  to  Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act. 

Today,  I  am  honored  to  represent  a  unique  program  that  is  pre- 
paring high  school  students  across  the  country  for  careers  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  providing  you 
with  background  on  the  National  Academy  Foundation,  commonly 
known  as  NAF,  established  in  1989  by  the  American  Express  Co. 
to  encourage  partnerships  between  business  and  education. 

NAF's  expressed  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  preparedness  of  the 
American  workforce  in  specific  growth  industries.  Each  NAF  acad- 
emy links  business,  education,  and  the  local  community  to  prepare 
high  school  students  for  careers  in  either  finance,  public  service,  or 
travel  and  tourism.  The  academy  model  is  the  School  to  Work  Pro- 
gram that  integrates  work-based  and  school-based  learning  in  the 
following  ways: 

By  providing  schools  with  industry-validated  curriculum,  regu- 
larly reviewed  and  updated  to  meet  changing  industry  standards 
and  trends.  Academy  students  take  the  specialized  curriculum  in 
career-specific  areas,  in  addition  to  the  regular  core  courses  of 
study. 

By  providing  students  with  an  extensive  array  of  work-based 
learning  opportunities  such  as  site  visits,  field  trips,  and  guest 
speakers.  Students  are  also  matched  with  industry  mentors  for  ca- 
reer guidance  and  support. 

By  providing  students  with  a  paid  internship  in  the  industry, 
where  they  can  apply  their  school-based  learning  to  the  real  world 
of  work. 

By  providing  each  graduate  with  a  certificate  that  guarantees  his 
or  her  skills  competence  to  industry  employers. 

Every  local  program  has  developed  with  the  assistance  of  NAF 
an  advisory  board  comprised  of  all  the  stakeholders  of  the  commu- 
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nity,  including  corporate,  business,  and  community  representatives, 
college  partners,  local  educators,  parents,  and  students. 

Academy  teachers  and  directors  receive  annual  staff  development 
training  from  the  National  Academy  Foundation  and  from  the  local 
advisory  boards. 

NAF  receives  funding  from  public  and  private  sources.  American 
Express  has  been  a  major  contributor  since  1988.  Currently,  there 
are  106  academies  in  19  States,  serving  over  6,500  students  in 
cities  and  towns  from  Boston  to  Honolulu. 

The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  specifically  has  38  programs 
in  12  different  States,  serving  over  2,000  students.  As  of  this  Sep- 
tember, there  will  be  almost  8,000  students  in  over  130  programs 
in  23  States. 

The  NAF  academy  model  was  developed  to  create  a  qualified, 
entry-level  workforce.  When  the  programs  began,  the  expectation 
was  that  academy  students  would  find  a  reason  to  complete  high 
school  and  then  enter  the  workforce  immediately  after  graduating. 
However,  students  are  so  excited  by  what  they  learn  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  so  much  more  informed  about  their  career  options,  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  4,800  academy  graduates  across  the  country 
have  continued  on  to  colleges  and  universities. 

In  Boston,  we  have  seen  similar  results.  In  the  three  schools 
where  we  have  NAF  academies,  each  school's  overall  percent  of  stu- 
dents going  on  to  college  is  about  52  percent.  However,  academy 
graduates  at  these  same  schools  attend  2-  or  4-year  colleges  at  a 
rate  of  90  percent. 

The  three  NAF  academies  at  Boston  public  high  schools  are  the 
only  such  programs  in  Massachusetts.  The  Academy  of  Travel  and 
Tourism  was  the  first.  It  started  in  1990,  right  in  the  backyard  of 
Logan  Airport  at  East  Boston  High  School.  The  Academy  of  Fi- 
nance is  in  Hyde  Park  High  School — it  started  in  1991 — and  the 
Academy  of  Public  Service  in  Dorchester  High  School  started  in 
1992. 

The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  was  founded  in  Boston  with 
major  support  from  American  Express  travel-related  services  and 
MASSPORT,  the  quasi-public  authority  that  manages  Logan  Air- 
port. 

In  addition,  the  nonprofit  Boston  Private  Industry  Council  played 
a  critical  role  in  bringing  all  the  parties  together  and  setting  up  the 
advisory  board. 

The  private  industry  council  currently  acts  as  the  program's  fis- 
cal agent  and  covers  the  director's  salary.  Most  importantly,  prob- 
ably, the  Boston  public  schools  eagerly  supported  the  academies  as 
part  of  a  travel  and  tourism  magnet  theme  for  East  Boston  High 
School.  The  school  department  agreed  to  pay  the  academy  teacher 
salaries  as  an  in-kind  donation  to  the  program.  As  you  can  see, 
from  the  very  beginning  the  academy  has  been  a  true  public/pri- 
vate partnership. 

The  academy  benefits  everyone  involved.  Students  win  because 
they  learn  academic  material  and  interpersonal  skills  which  are 
critical  for  success  in,  and  have  a  clear  relationship  to,  the  real 
world.  They  learn  how  to  work  in  teams  with  peers  and  to  commu- 
nicate effectively  with  employers.  They  learn  how  to  dress  and  be- 
have in  a  business  environment. 
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Students  become  so  excited  about  the  industry  and  so  confident 
of  their  own  abilities  that  they  not  only  finish  high  school  but,  as 
I  have  mentioned  earlier,  most  also  go  on  to  2-  or  4-year  colleges. 

Teachers  win,  because  they  can  take  advantage  of  reality-based 
instructional  materials  and  a  wide  network  of  supportive  resources 
in  the  industry.  Many  instructors  report  that  their  academy  experi- 
ences provide  them  their  most  positive  and  rewarding  professional 
experiences.  Teachers  are  energized  by  the  relevancy  of  their  teach- 
ing, and  the  successes  of  their  students.  The  program  is  powerful 
and  positive. 

Businesses  also  win.  They  are  active  participants  in  an  edu- 
cational process  that  helps  provide  a  qualified,  motivated,  diverse 
workforce.  They  can  show  off  their  facilities  and  services  to  a  new 
set  of  customers.  They  even  have  a  chance  to  preview  some  future 
employees  over  the  summer,  and  may  later  decide  to  permanently 
hire  these  young  people  who  are  so  much  more  skilled  and  in- 
formed than  their  counterparts. 

The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  has  had  a  profound  impact 
on  East  Boston  High  School.  The  academy  has  seen  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  completing  the  program  and 
going  on  to  college  from  60  percent  in  1992  to  90  percent  in  1994. 
Academy  students  are  role  models  to  their  peers,  demonstrating  a 
higher  level  of  achievement  and  a  stronger  sense  of  purpose. 

Our  plans  for  expansion  are  controlled  by  funding  and  staffing 
limitations.  Next  year,  East  Boston  High  School  plans  on  adding  an 
academy  class  for  10th  graders  to  its  current  curriculum  for  11th 
and  12th  graders  if  funding  is  available.  We  eventually  hope  to 
double  the  size  of  the  program  to  serve  more  interested  students. 
We  currently  have  twice  as  many  applicants  as  available  seats. 

East  Boston  High  School  has  always  been  closely  linked  to  its 
neighbor,  Logan  Airport.  For  many  years,  Eastie  graduates,  as  they 
are  known,  have  had  limited  job  opportunities.  Now,  however, 
Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  graduates  know  virtually  every  job 
available  at  the  airport,  what  each  job  entails,  and  how  those  jobs 
fit  into  the  entire  travel  industry  network.  As  a  result,  some  grad- 
uates are  already  pursuing  college  and  preparing  for  a  manage- 
ment-track career. 

The  NAF  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  is  a  model  for  job  pre- 
paredness to  serve  the  needs  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  It 
is  an  excellent  model  for  replication  in  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
important  issue,  and  we  appreciate  your  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Budner  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ann  R.  Budner 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ann  Budner  and  I  am  Program  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Academy  Foundation  programs  in  Boston  which  include  the 
Academy  of  Finance,  the  Academy  of  Public  Service,  and  the  Academy  of  Travel  and 
Tourism.  On  behalf  of  our  public  and  private  partners,  the  National  Academy  Foun- 
dation, the  Boston  Public  Schools,  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  and  nearly 
50  members  of  the  Boston  business  community,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today. 

[You'll  find  additional  testimony  attached  to  my  opening  remarks,  including  other 
program  information  and  statistics  about  the  local  and  the  national  programsj 
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First,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  to  job  creation  and  economic 
growth  in  this  country.  This  recognition  will  help  the  nation  understand  and  capital- 
ize on  the  fact  that  tourism  means  jobs.  We  also  applaud  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion's leadership  in  hosting  the  First  ever  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and 
Tourism  in  1995  and  congratulate  Congress  for  passage  of  the  recently  signed 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  Today,  I  am  honored  to  represent  a  unique  pro- 
gram that  is  preparing  high  school  students  across  the  country  for  careers  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry. 

Let  me  begin  by  providing  you  with  background  on  the  National  Academy  Foun- 
dation, commonly  known  as  NAF.  Established  in  1989  by  the  American  Express 
Company  to  encourage  partnerships  between  business  and  education,  NAF's  ex- 
pressed goal  is  to  strengthen  the  preparedness  of  the  American  workforce  in  soecific 
growth  industries.  Each  NAF  academy  links  business,  education,  and  the  local  com- 
munity to  prepare  high  school  students  for  careers  in  careers  in  either  finance,  pub- 
lic service,  or  travel  and  tourism.  The  Academy  model  is  a  school-to-work  program 
that  integrates  work-based  and  school-based  learning  in  the  following  ways: 

•  By  providing  schools  with  industry  validated  curriculum  regularly  reviewed 
and  updated  to  meet  changing  industry  standards  and  trends.  Academy  students 
take  this  specialized  curriculum  in  career  specific  areas  in  addition  to  their  regular 
core  courses  of  study. 

•  By  providing  students  with  an  extensive  array  of  work -based  learning  opportu- 
nities such  as  site  visits,  field  trips,  and  guest  speakers.  Students  are  also  matched 
with  industry  mentors  for  career  guidance  and  support. 

•  By  providing  students  with  a  paid  internship  in  the  industry  where  they  can 
apply  their  school  based  learning  to  the  real  world  of  work. 

•  By  providing  graduates  with  a  certificate  that  guarantees  his  or  her  skills'  com- 
petence to  industry  employers. 

Every  local  program  has  developed,  with  the  assistance  of  NAF,  an  advisory  board 
comprised  of  all  the  stakeholders  of  the  community,  including  corporate,  business 
and  community  representatives,  college  partners,  local  educators,  parents  and  stu- 
dents. Academy  teachers  and  directors  receive  annual  stafT  development  training 
from  the  National  Academy  Foundation  and  industry  training  from  the  local  advi- 
sory boards. 

NAF  receives  funding  from  both  public  and  private  sources.  American  Express  has 
been  a  major  contributor  to  the  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  since  1988,  helping 
to  replicate  the  Academies  in  other  communities  throughout  the  country.  Currently, 
there  are  106  Academies  in  19  states,  serving  over  6500  students  in  cities  and  towns 
from  Boston  to  Honolulu.  The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism,  specifically,  has  38 
programs  in  12  states  serving  over  2000  students.  As  of  this  September,  there  will 
be  almost  8,000  students  in  over  130  programs  in  23  states. 

The  NAF  Academy  model  was  developed  to  create  a  qualified  entry-level  work 
force.  When  the  programs  began,  the  expectation  was  that  Academy  students  would 
find  a  reason  to  complete  high  school  and  then  enter  the  work  force  immediately 
after  graduating.  However,  students  are  so  excited  by  what  they  learn  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  so  much  more  informed  about  their  career  options,  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  4,800  Academy  graduates  to  date  have  continued  on  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

In  Boston,  we  have  seen  similar  results.  In  the  three  schools  where  we  have  NAF 
Academies,  each  school's  overall  percent  of  students  going  on  to  college  is  about  52 
percent.  However,  Academy  graduates  at  those  same  schools  attend  two  or  four  year 
colleges  at  a  rate  of  90  percent. 

The  three  NAF  Academies  in  Boston  public  high  schools  are  the  only  such  pro- 
grams in  Massachusetts.  The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  was  the  First;  it 
started  in  1990  right  in  the  back  yard  of  Logan  Airport  at  East  Boston  High  School. 
The  Academy  of  Finance  in  Hyde  Park  High  School  started  in  1991  and  the  Acad- 
erny  of  Public  Service  in  Dorchester  High  School  started  in  1992. 

The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  was  founded  in  Boston  with  major  support 
from  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  and  MASSPORT,  the  quasi-public 
authority  that  manages  Logan  Airport.  In  addition,  the  non-profit  Boston  Private  In- 
dustry Council  played  a  critical  role  in  bringing  all  the  parties  together  and  setting 
up  the  advisory  board. 

The  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  East  Boston 
High  School  as  a  whole.  Over  the  last  four  years,  the  academy  has  seen  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  completing  the  program  and  going  on  to  two  or 
four  year  colleges,  from  60  percent  in  1992  to  90  percent  in  1994.  Academy  students 
are  role  models  to  their  peers,  demonstrating  a  higher  level  of  achievement  and  a 
stronger  sense  of  purpose. 
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Ourplans  for  expansion  are  controlled  by  funding  and  starting  limitations.  Next 
year,  East  Boston  High  School  plans  on  adding  an  academy  class  for  tenth  graders 
to  its  current  curriculum  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders.  If  funding  is  available, 
we  eventually  hope  to  double  the  size  of  the  program  at  East  Boston  High  to  serve 
more  interested  students.  We  currendy  have  twice  as  many  applicants  as  available 
seats. 

East  Boston  High  School  has  always  been  closely  linked  to  its  neighbor,  Logan 
Airport.  For  many  years,  "Eastie"  graduates  have  had  limited  job  opportunities. 
Now,  however.  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  graduates  know  virtually  every  job 
available  at  the  airport,  what  it  entails,  and  how  it  fits  into  the  entire  travel  indus- 
try network.  As  a  result,  some  graduates  are  already  pursuing  college  and  preparing 
for  a  management  track  career. 

The  NAF  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  is  a  model  for  iob  preparedness  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  It  is  an  excellent  model  for  replication 
in  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this  very  important 
issue. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  good  testimony. 
Ms.  Cooper. 

STATEMENT  OF  TRACY  COOPER,  GRADUATE,  CLASS  OF  1993, 
ACADEMY  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM,  EAST  BOSTON  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Ms.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  1993  graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  and 
a  student  at  Cornell  University  School  of  Hotel  Administration,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  It  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  be  here  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  quote  from  Ellsworth  M.  Statler,  an 
extraordinary  man  described  by  his  biographer  as  the  first  modern 
hotelman,  whose  concepts  formed  the  foundation  for  the  hotel  in- 
dustry today.  "Life  is  service.  The  one  who  progresses  is  the  one 
who  gives  his  fellow  human  beings  a  little  more,  a  little  better 
service." 

I  first  expressed  interest  to  join  the  academy  during  my  sopho- 
more year  in  high  school  for  one  sole  reason.  The  academy  offered 
a  scholarship  to  graduating  seniors.  I  know  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
college,  and  I  realized  that  this  scholarship  could  help  me. 

At  that  time,  I  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  travel  career.  The 
academy  is  designed  to  attract  a  variety  of  students,  both  those 
who  intend  to  go  on  to  2-  or  4-year  institutions  as  well  as  those 
who  intend  to  enter  the  job  market  immediately  after  graduation. 
This  aspect  of  the  academy  allowed  me  to  meet  and  form  friend- 
ships with  a  wide  variety  of  students,  both  those  in  the  honors 
classes  as  well  as  those  on  the  nonhonors  track.  Before  joining  the 
academy,  I  was  only  exposed  to  students  on  the  honors  track. 

My  first  year  in  the  academy  was  both  an  exciting  and  a  frus- 
trating time.  The  academy  sponsored  field  trips  to  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport,  historic  tourist  attractions  throughout  Boston, 
and  a  variety  of  plays  to  bring  culture  to  our  lives. 

I  was  still  a  little  apprehensive  about  choosing  a  career  in  the 
travel  field.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  discouragement  from  teachers 
in  my  honors  classes.  They  felt  that  the  travel  academy  would  not 
lead  me  into  a  rewarding  career,  and  was  designed  tor  students 
who  did  not  intend  to  go  on  to  college.  I  felt  torn  between  the  tradi- 
tional side  of  education  at  East  Boston  High  and  this  new,  in-depth 
focus  of  study.  I  decided  to  stay  with  the  academy,  because  it  was 
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not  stopping  me  from  taking  any  classes  I  wanted  to  take.  I  was 
still  with  the  honors  system,  but  now  my  electives  had  a  focus. 

During  the  summer  following  my  junior  year,  I  was  one  of  a 
number  of  students  who  worked  in  an  internship  offered  to  the 
academy  by  American  Express.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  see 
first  hand  what  I  had  been  learning.  A  career  in  the  travel  field 
does  not  solely  mean  a  career  as  a  travel  agent.  I  worked  in  the 
ticket  office  organizing  and  filing  ticket  information  as  the  tickets 
themselves  were  delivered  to  various  companies.  I  also  completed 
the  tutorial  on  the  SABRE  system  while  working  with  American 
Express.  SABRE  is  a  reservations  system  that  computerized  air- 
line, hotel,  and  car  rental  reservations.  This  enables  reservationists 
to  offer  faster,  more  accurate  service. 

I  found  while  working  on  the  tutorial  that  my  academy  class  res- 
ervation systems  was  very  helpful.  Because  I  took  this  class,  I  was 
able  to  decipher  reservations  codes  and  was  familiar  with  many 
airport  codes  used  in  a  reservation  system  such  as  SABRE. 

My  internship  at  American  Express  not  only  showed  me  how  val- 
uable my  academy  classes  were,  but  also  how  exciting  the  travel 
field  can  be.  I  met  people  who  were  truly  interested  in  the  work, 
and  who  were  there  because  they  chose  to  be,  not  because  they 
were  not  smart  enough  to  pursue  another  career.  I  learned  that  a 
career  in  travel  can  indeed  be  fulfilling  and  exciting. 

My  senior  year  began,  as  did  my  excitement  about  moving  on  to 
college.  I  still  felt  that  I  needed  to  continue  my  studies  in  the  honor 
system,  but  because  of  mv  experience  at  American  Express  I  began 
to  look  at  my  academy  classes  with  new  eyes.  Work  experience  in 
the  industry  made  them  more  realistic  than  my  other  classes.  In 
the  academy,  I  was  taking  an  active  part  in  my  education.  I  was 
able  to  relate  real  life  situations  to  what  I  was  learning. 

I  began  applying  to  colleges,  with  Cornell  as  my  first  choice.  I 
was  not  very  confident  that  I  would  be  accepted,  because  now  I  was 
competing  with  thousands  of  students  who  had  gone  to  private  and 
suburban  high  schools  with  more  modem  facilities  and  a  broader 
curriculum  than  that  of  East  Boston  High. 

I  decided  to  apply  to  the  Hotel  School  at  Cornell,  because  I  felt 
that  the  experience  and  opportunities  the  academy  provided  me 
were  unparalleled  to  any  other  program  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
I  feel  that  I  can  attribute  my  acceptance  to  Cornell  in  part  to  my 
enrollment  in  the  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism.  Because  of  the 
academy,  I  showed  both  academic  interest  and  experience  with 
American  Express.  Most  students  applying  to  the  Hotel  School  had 
worked  in  the  industry  but  had  not  taken  hospitality  courses. 

While  working  with  the  real  estate  department  at  New  England 
Telephone  during  the  summer  following  my  senior  year,  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  had  made  the  right  choice  in  deciding  to  go  on  to 
Cornell's  Hotel  School.  I  found  that  I  was  excited  by  the  commer- 
cial real  estate  industry  and  was  hoping  to  build  a  career  upon  this 
internship. 

I  left  for  Cornell  thinking  that  a  career  in  real  estate  was  not 
possible  for  me  unless  I  transferred  out  of  the  Hotel  School.  Once 
I  learned  more  about  the  Hotel  School's  curriculum,  however,  I 
found  that  I  could  indeed  pursue  a  career  in  the  real  estate  indus- 
try with  a  focus  on  hotels.  My  concentration  at  the  Hotel  School  is 
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real  estate  and  properties  management,  and  I  intend  to  go  into 
hotel  brokerage  after  I  graduate. 

Once  I  began  my  studies  at  Cornell,  I  found  that  three  of  the 
academy  classes  I  had  taken  in  high  school  were  very  similar  to 
those  which  I  am  required  to  take  at  the  Hotel  School.  The  acad- 
emy had  given  me  an  overview  for  these  courses  which  I  have  stud- 
ied or  will  study  in  depth  at  Cornell.  These  classes  include  market- 
ing for  the  tourism  industry,  economics  in  travel,  and  business 
communication.  I  was  also  able  to  relate  human  relations  and  orga- 
nizational behavior  at  Cornell  with  group  projects  and  interactive 
discussions  within  the  academy  classes. 

Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  this  industry  can  be  found  every- 
where, even  in  the  encouraging  and  supporting  environment  at 
Cornell.  I  have  been  both  a  witness  to  and  a  victim  of  ridicule  by 
other  students  studying  at  Cornell.  As  I  sit  in  the  library  studying 
for  an  accounting  exam,  I  may  have  a  student  on  my  left  studying 
chemical  engineering  and  a  student  on  my  right  studying 
biogenetics,  'ftiese  students  feel  that  they  work  much  harder  and 
have  a  more  promising  future  than  I  do. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  what  I  focus  on  is  how 
wide-ranging  my  education  has  to  be  in  order  to  prepare  me  for  the 
complexities  of  this  industry.  Once  I  enter  the  industry,  I  have  to 
know  everything  from  motivating  employees,  to  marketing  a  prod- 
uct, to  choosing  the  right  wine  to  serve  with  meals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this,  and  most  importantly,  I  have  to  re- 
member the  bottom  line:  are  we  declaring  a  profit  or  loss  this  quar- 
ter? What  makes  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  unique  is  that 
the  revenue  is  generated  continually,  and  the  effects  of  increased 
travel  are  seen  immediately.  Every  time  a  businessperson  holds  a 
meeting  in  a  hotel,  or  a  tourist  visits  a  museum,  revenue  is  gen- 
erated for  the  industry. 

Because  travel  and  tourism  is  such  an  economically  promising  in- 
dustry, supporting  countless  jobs  throughout  the  country,  education 
of  the  value  and  revenue-generating  potential  of  the  industry  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

The  travel  industry  can  be  connected  with  virtually  any  industry 
in  America.  People  travel  to  and  throughout  this  country  for  higher 
education,  medical  care,  business  meetings,  and  countless  other 
reasons.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
working  closely  with  industry  leaders  to  give  travel  and  tourism 
the  respect  and  attention  it  aeserves,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  changes  this  attention  brings  to  the  industry. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cooper  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Tracy  Cooper 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  quote  from  Ellsworth  M.  Statler,  an  extraordinary 
man  described  by  his  biographer  as  the  first  modem  hotel  man  whose  concepts 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  notel  industry  today. 

Life  is  service.  The  one  who  progresses  is  the  one  who  gives  his  fellow  human 
beings  a  little  more,  a  little  better  service. 

This  quote  can  be  found  on  a  plaque  in  the  atrium  of  the  School  of  Hotel  Adminis- 
tration at  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Statler  believed,  as  do  I,  that  education  is  the  key 
to  industry  improvement.  My  education  in  the  hospitality  industry  began  at  the 
Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  at  East  Boston  High  School. 
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I  first  expressed  interested  to  join  the  Academy  during  my  sophomore  year  in  high 
school  for  one  sole  reason:  the  Academy  ofTered  a  scholarship  to  graduating  seniors. 
I  knew  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  and  I  realized  that  this  scholarship  could  help 
me.  At  that  time,  I  had  no  intention  on  pursuing  a  travel  career. 

I  was  taking  honors  classes  in  my  high  school  and  was  assured  that  I  would  not 
be  asked  to  leave  the  honors  system  in  order  to  join  the  Academy.  As  Ms.  Budner 
has  stated,  the  Academy  is  designed  to  attract  a  variety  of  students:  both  those  who 
intend  to  go  on  to  a  two  or  four  year  institution  as  well  as  those  who  intend  to  enter 
the  job  market  immediately  after  graduation.  This  aspect  of  the  Academy  allowed 
me  to  meet  and  form  friendships  with  a  wide  range  of  students:  both  those  in  the 
honors  classes  as  well  as  those  on  the  non-honors  track.  Before  joining  the  Academy, 
I  was  only  exposed  to  students  on  the  honors  track. 

My  first  year  in  the  Academy  was  both  an  exciting  and  frustrating  time.  The 
Academy  sponsored  field  trips  to  Logan  Airport,  historic  tourist  attractions  throu^- 
out  Boston,  and  a  variety  of  plays  to  bring  culture  to  our  lives.  I  still  was  a  little 
apprehensive  about  choosing  career  in  the  travel  field.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  dis- 
couragement from  teachers  in  my  honors  classes.  They  felt  that  the  Travel  Academy 
woula  not  lead  me  to  a  rewarding  career,  and  was  designed  for  students  who  did 
not  intend  to  go  to  college.  I  felt  torn  between  the  traditional  side  of  education  at 
East  Boston  High  and  this  new,  in  depth  focus  of  study.  I  decided  to  stay  with  the 
Academy  because  it  was  not  stopping  me  from  taking  any  classes  I  wanted  to  take: 
I  was  still  with  the  honors  system,  but  now  my  electives  had  a  focus. 

I  also  began  to  look  at  colleges  my  junior  year.  Going  to  Cornell  University  was 
always  a  dream  of  mine.  At  a  very  young  age,  I  was  encouraged  by  my  father  to 
go  to  Cornell  because  although  he  did  not  go  to  college,  he  knew  that  Cornell  could 
ofTer  seemingly  endless  opportunities.  Although  1  was  still  undecided  about  my 
major,  there  was  something  about  the  University  that  made  me  just  know  that  this 
was  where  I  wanted  to  study. 

During  the  summer  following  my  junior  year,  I  was  one  of  a  number  of  students 
who  worked  in  an  internship  offered  to  the  Academy  by  American  Express.  This 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  see  what  I  had  been  learning:  a  career  in  the  travel  field 
does  not  solely  mean  a  career  as  a  travel  agent.  I  worked  in  the  ticket  ofTice,  orga- 
nizing and  filing  ticket  information  as  the  tickets  themselves  were  delivered  to  var- 
ious companies.  I  also  completed  the  tutorial  on  the  SABRE  system  while  working 
with  American  Express.  SABRE  is  a  reservations  system  that  computerizes  airline, 
hotel,  and  car  rental  reservations.  This  enables  reservationists  to  offer  faster,  more 
accurate  service.  I  found  while  workingon  the  tutorial  that  my  Academy  class  'Ties- 
ervations  Systems"  was  very  helpful.  Because  I  took  this  class,  I  was  able  to  deci- 
pher reservations  codes  and  was  familiar  with  many  airport  codes  used  in  a  reserva- 
tions system  such  as  SABRE. 

My  internship  at  American  Express  not  only  showed  me  how  valuable  my  Acad- 
emy classes  were,  but  also  how  exciting  the  travel  field  can  be.  I  met  people  who 
were  truly  interested  in  their  work,  who  were  there  because  they  chose  to  be,  not 
because  tney  weren't  smart  enough  to  pursue  another  career.  I  learned  that  a  career 
In  travel  can  indeed  be  fulfilling  and  exciting. 

My  senior  year  began,  as  did  my  excitement  about  moving  on  to  college.  I  still 
felt  that  I  needed  to  continue  my  studies  in  the  honor  system,  but  because  of  my 
experience  with  American  Express,  I  began  to  look  at  my  Academy  classes  with  new 
eyes.  Work  experience  in  the  industry  made  them  more  realistic  than  my  other 
classes.  In  the  Academy,  I  was  taking  an  active  part  in  my  education  and  was  able 
to  relate  real  life  situations  to  what  I  was  learning. 

I  began  applying  to  colleges  with  Cornell  as  my  first  choice.  I  was  not  very  con- 
fident that  I  would  be  accepted  because  I  was  now  competing  with  thousands  of 
other  students  who  had  gone  to  private  and  suburban  high  schools  with  more  mod- 
em facilities  and  a  broader  curriculum  than  those  at  East  Boston  High. 

I  decided  to  apply  to  the  Hotel  School  at  Cornell  because  I  felt  that  the  experience 
and  opportunities  the  Academy  provided  me  were  unparalleled  to  any  other  in  the 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  I  feel  that  I  can  attribute  my  acceptance  to  Cor- 
nell, in  part,  to  my  enrollment  in  the  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism.  Because  of 
the  Academy,  I  showed  both  academic  interest  and  experience  with  American  Ex- 
press. Most  students  applying  to  the  Hotel  School  had  worked  in  the  industry  but 
nad  not  taken  hospitality  courses. 

While  working  with  the  real  estate  department  at  New  England  Telephone  during 
the  summer  following  my  senior  year,  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  made  the  right 
choice  in  deciding  to  go  on  to  Cornell's  Hotel  School.  I  found  that  I  was  excited  by 
the  commercial  real  estate  industry  and  I  was  hoping  to  build  a  career  upon  this 
internship.  I  left  for  Cornell  thinking  that  a  career  in  real  estate  was  not  possible 
for  me  unless  I  transferred  out  of  the  Hotel  School.  Once  I  learned  more  about  the 
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Hotel  School's  curriculum,  however,  I  found  that  I  could  indeed  pursue  a  career  in 
real  estate  with  a  focus  on  hotels.  My  concentration  at  the  Hotel  School  is  real  es- 
tate and  properties  management.  I  intend  to  go  into  hotel  brokerage  after  I  grad- 
uate. 

Once  I  began  my  studies  at  Cornell,  I  found  that  three  of  the  Academy  classes 
I  have  taken  in  high  school  are  very  similar  to  those  which  I  am  required  to  take 
at  the  Hotel  School.  The  Academy  had  given  me  an  overview  for  these  courses  which 
I  have  studied  or  will  study  in  depth  at  Cornell.  These  classes  include:  Marketing 
for  the  Tourism  industry.  Economics  in  Travel,  and  Business  Communication.  I  was 
also  able  to  relate  "Human  Relations  and  Organizational  Behavior"  at  Cornell  with 
the  group  projects  and  interactive  class  discussions  within  the  Academy  classes. 

Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  this  industry  can  be  found  everywhere,  even  in  the 
encouraging  and  supportive  environment  of  Cornell.  I  have  been  both  a  witness  to 
and  a  victim  of  ridicule  by  other  students  studying  at  Cornell.  As  I  sit  in  the  library 
studying  for  an  accounting  exam,  I  may  have  a  student  on  my  left,  studying  chemical 
engineering  and  a  student  on  my  right  studying  biogenetics.  These  students  feel 
that  they  work  much  harder  and  have  a  more  promising  future  than  I  do.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  what  I  focus  on  is  how  wide  ranging  my  education  has 
to  be  in  order  to  prepare  me  for  the  complexities  of  this  industry.  Once  I  enter  the 
industry,  I  have  to  know  everything  from  motivating  employees  to  marketing  a 
product  to  choosing  the  right  wine  to  serve  with  certain  meals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this,  and  most  importantly,  I  have  to  remember  the  bottom 
line:  Are  we  declaring  a  profit  or  loss  this  quarter?  What  makes  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  industry  unique  is  that  revenue  is  generated  continually  and  the  efTects  of 
increased  travel  are  seen  immediately.  Every  time  a  businessperson  holds  a  meeting 
in  a  hotel,  or  a  tourist  visits  a  museum,  revenue  is  generated  for  the  industry. 

Because  Travel  and  Tourism  is  such  an  economically  promising  industry,  support- 
ing countless  jobs  throughout  the  country,  education  of  the  value  and  revenue  gen- 
erating potential  of  the  industry  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I,  myself,  remained 
unconvinced  of  the  vastness  ana  opportunities  the  industry  holds  until  I  moved  on 
to  Cornell. 

The  travel  industry  can  be  connected  with  virtually  any  industry  in  America.  Peo- 
ple travel  to  and  throughout  this  country  for  higher  education,  medical  care,  busi- 
ness meetings,  and  countless  other  reasons. I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  federal 
government  is  working  closely  with  industry  leaders  to  give  Travel  and  Tourism  the 
respect  and  attention  it  deserves, and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  changes  this  at- 
tention brings  to  the  industry. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  not  feel  bad  at 
all  about  having  to  worry  about  which  wine  to  choose. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  thank  you  very  much.  You  are  an  extraordinary 
chief  executive  of  a  terrific  company,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have 
you  here  to  share  your  view  of  the  issues  before  us.  Thank  you  for 
coming. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  H.  DICKINSON,  PRESIDENT,  CAR- 
NIVAL CRUISE  LINES;  AS  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN,  TRAVEL  IN- 
DUSTRY ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Bryan. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  here  this 
morning.  I  am  Bob  Dickinson,  and  I  am  president  of  Carnival 
Cruise  Lines  in  Miami,  FL.  I  am  also  national  chairman  of  the 
Travel  Industry  Association  of  America,  or  TIA,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  TIA  Foundation. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  TIA.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  to 
point  out  that  I  was  proud  to  be  the  first  chairman  of  the  Tourism 
Advisory  Council  for  Travel  and  Tourism  Academy  in  Miami  5 
years  ago,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Carnival  Cruise  Lines  has  hired 
graduates  from  the  academy  and  continues  to  hire  some  interns 
from  the  academy,  and  we  think  the  program  really  works  and  we 
appreciate  American  Express  for  germinating  the  idea  and  getting 
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it  started,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  a  supporter  of  it  on  a  corporate 
basis,  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  you  and  your  subcommittee  for  your 
foresight  in  calHng  this  hearing  on  current  tourism  policy  activities 
with  a  particular  focus  on  job  creation  and  export  growth.  It  could 
not  be  more  timely.  As  we  all  prepare  for  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  today's  hearing  will  be  invalu- 
able in  setting  the  stage  for  that  historic  event. 

I  come  before  you  with  good  news  from  my  dynamic,  growing  in- 
dustry which  continues  to  increase  its  job  opportunities  sharply, 
even  while  many  other  industries  are  regrettably  downsizing  their 
workforces.  I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  that  travel  and  tourism  con- 
tinues to  be  giant  engine  of  job  growth,  and  it  is  my  industry's  ear- 
nest hope  that  a  major  outcome  of  the  White  House  conference  will 
be  to  illuminate  the  various  significant  economic  contributions 
made  by  travel  and  tourism  to  our  Nation. 

Too  many  still  see  travel  and  tourism  as  a  frivolous,  dispensable 
activity  that  offers  only  low  paying  deadend  jobs.  By  holding  this 
hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  have  taken  a  very  positive 
step  toward  ending  this  myth  which  so  demeans  our  employees  and 
damages  our  industry.  Similarly,  it  was  to  refute  this  myth  that 
the  TIA  foundation  earlier  this  year  published  "A  Portrait  of  Travel 
Industry  Employment  in  the  U.S.  Economy,"  a  trail-blazing  com- 
prehensive study  that  serves  as  the  basis  of  most  of  my  testimony 
today.  Much  of  the  data  from  that  study  are  contained  in  my  writ- 
ten submission,  so  at  this  time  I  only  want  to  summarize  and  call 
your  attention  to  our  most  salient  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  anything  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try is  about  jobs.  The  $397  billion  economic  powerhouse  that  is 
travel  and  tourism  accounts  for  6  million  jobs  directly  and  another 
5  million  indirectly.  This  makes  travel  and  tourism  the  Nation's 
second  largest  job  source.  Were  it  not  for  those  travel  and  tourism 
jobs,  the  unemployment  rate  in  1992  would  have  been  12  percent 
instead  of  7.3  percent.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  this  industry  not 
only  because  it  is  my  own  personal  bread  and  butter  but  because 
of  its  overall  contribution  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Some  observers  may  think  that  instead  of  bread  and  butter  we 
should  refer  to  burgers  and  buns  on  the  assumption  that  travel  and 
tourism  is  just  about  low-wage,  robotic,  hamburger  flipper  jobs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  only  does  this  unfairly  demean  millions  of  wage 
earners,  it  is  a  highly  misleading  characterization  of  jobs  in  today's 
travel  and  tourism  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  travel  and  tourism  makes  no  apologies  for 
providing  substantial  numbers  of  entry-level  jobs  where  millions 
have  received  their  first  employment  training,  learning  what  it 
takes  to  succeed  in  a  full-time  job.  Many  of  those  whose  first  jobs 
have  been  in  travel  and  tourism  have  gone  on  to  worthwhile  ca- 
reers in  our  industry  and  elsewhere.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
even  a  young  tour  guide  in  Hawaii  who  went  on  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Carnival  Cruise  Lines.  I  have  several  industry  colleagues 
who  started  as  night  clerks  in  hotels  or  baggage  hand.lers  for  air- 
lines or  held  similar  positions  and  are  now  CEO's  of  major  compa- 
nies. Even  for  those  who  do  not  have  such  aspirations  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  wrong  about  providing  employment  to  those  with 
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limited  education  and  skills  for  whom  the  alternatives  would  be  far 
less  appealing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  travel  and  tourism  provides  plenty  of  jobs  at  the 
other  end  of  the  employment  pyramid.  In  1990,  according  to  the 
TIA  foundation  study,  there  were  more  than  627,000  executive 
managerial  positions  in  four  key  travel-related  sectors:  food  serv- 
ices, air  transportation,  lodging,  and  amusement  and  recreation 
services.  These  positions  include  top  paying  executive  jobs,  general 
managers,  and  many  professional  and  technical  positions.  By  the 
year  2005  we  expect  to  have  nearly  884,000  such  executive  posi- 
tions, a  dramatic  41-percent  increase.  By  comparison,  executive 
employment  in  all  other  industries  is  expected  to  increase  by  only 
27  percent  by  2005. 

While  it  is  said  that  money  cannot  buy  happiness,  I  personally 
am  happy  to  report  that  income  growth  for  those  who  work  in  trav- 
el and  tourism  has  shown  similarly  sharp  increases,  jumping  136.2 
percent  since  1982  compared  with  91.2  percent  rise  in  overall  per- 
sonal income.  The  compensation  levels  of  our  employees  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  private  employment  income  of  $19,000. 
Airline  employees,  for  example,  average  yearly  incomes  in  excess  of 
$40,000.  Bus  company  workers  average  more  than  $26,000.  And  at 
Carnival  Cruise  Lines  the  average  income  of  U.S.  citizens  is  nearly 
$24,000. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  international  travel  to  the  United 
States  accounts  for  a  very  significant  portion  of  these  outstanding 
figures.  In  fact,  the  $74.4  billion  spent  in  1993  by  our  45.8  million 
international  guests  again  made  travel  and  tourism  the  Nation's 
No.  1  export.  The  $20.8  billion  travel  trade  surplus  was  a  substan- 
tial positive  contributor  to  our  otherwise  dreary  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  Last  year  international  visitor  spending  supported 
a  total  of  892,000  American  jobs.  Let  me  depart  from  this  recitation 
of  impressive  figures  to  emphasize  at  least  two  other  ways  in  which 
travel  and  tourism  actually  help  fulfill  the  American  dream  of  job 
independence  and  satisfaction  for  all  of  our  people. 

Few  industries  provide  as  many  opportunities  for  self-employ- 
ment, more  than  662,000  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  travel  agents. 
More  than  30  percent  of  all  business  format  franchisee-owned  busi- 
nesses are  in  travel-related  companies.  As  our  population  and  our 
workforce  become  more  and  more  diverse,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  industry  provides  as  many  employment  opportunities  to  such 
a  wide  cross  section  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  look  at  your  home  State  and  mine  will  fur- 
ther dramatize  the  contributions  of  travel  and  tourism.  Both  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Florida  suffered  greatly  during  the  recession  of  the 
early  1990's,  with  the  New  England  region  suffering  a  larger  de- 
cline in  jobs  than  any  other  region  in  the  Nation.  But  without  the 
steady  performance  of  travel  and  tourism,  the  job  losses  and  the 
human  pain  would  have  been  much  worse.  In  Massachusetts  the 
employment  rate  would  have  been  a  full  3  points  higher.  In  Florida 
it  would  have  nearly  doubled,  a  shocking  7  points  higher. 

But  before  we  reduce  the  importance  of  travel  and  tourism  to  a 
set  of  economic  calculations,  vital  as  they  may  be,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  this  industry  thrives  because  it  satisfies  some  very  basic 
human  needs  and  values  on  several  different  levels.  For  the  indi- 
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vidual  it  can  provide  relaxation  and  stimulation;  for  the  community 
and  the  Nation  it  can  promote  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  cultural  diversity.  In  the  words  of  the  noted  futurist 
John  Naisbitt  in  his  latest  book  "The  Global  Paradox,"  "where  once 
travel  was  considered  a  privilege  of  the  monied  elite,  now  it  is  con- 
sidered a  basic  fundamental  human  right.  Tourism  is  the  force  that 
will  make  the  global  village  truly  one  world." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  how  much  our  industrv  is 
looking  forward  to  working  with  you  regarding  the  upcoming  White 
House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism.  Along  with  continuing 
the  excellent  work  begun  by  you  and  your  subcommittee  today  of 
showing  how  vitally  important  travel  and  tourism  is  to  our  Nation, 
we  hope  the  conference  will  focus  attention  on  several  areas  of  pub- 
lic policy  concern,  including  the  need  for  greater  support  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  to  increase  the  global 
travel  and  tourism  market  share  of  our  Nation — a  share,  by  the 
way,  I  should  point  out  that  has  been  slipping — the  need  to  facili- 
tate international  travel  to  the  United  States  by  both  reforming  our 
official  inspection  processes  and  by  private  sector  initiatives,  and 
the  fundamental  need  for  travel  and  tourism  for  a  modem  and  effi- 
cient transportation  infrastructure  as  well  as  such  concerns  as 
traveler  safety  and  security,  fiscal  pressures  on  the  industry,  and 
the  future  of  our  national  public  parks  and  forests. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  Conference  should  help  identify 
what  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  can  do  to  enable  our 
industry  to  prepare  for  the  travel  and  tourism  workforce  of  the  21st 
century. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  time  and  interest  in  our  in- 
dustry. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dickinson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  H.  Dickinson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  behalf  of  a  $397  billion  industry  which  directly  provides  six  mil- 
lion jobs  throughout  the  nation,  and  another  five  million  jobs  indirectly;  an  industry 
that  ranks  as  our  nation's  second  largest  in  terms  of  employment  opportunities;  and 
an  industry  which  continues  to  increase  its  job  opportunities  sharply  at  a  time  when 
many  of  America's  most  prosperous  industries  have  regrettably  "downsized"  their 
workforces.  The  travel  ana  tourism  industry  contributes  greatly  to  our  economy  and 
to  the  livelihood  of  millions,  and  appreciate  your  recognition  of  its  enormous  poten- 
tial. 

I  am  Bob  Dickinson,  and  I  am  the  President  of  Carnival  Cruise  Lines.  In  addition 
to  my  position  as  National  Chairman  of  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America 
(TIA),  I  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Travel  Industry 
Association  of  America  Foundation,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  TIA  that  I  am  here  today. 

The  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America  is  the  national  association  which  rep- 
resents and  speaks  for  the  common  interests  and  concerns  of  all  components  of  the 
U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry.  Representing  more  than  2,000  travel -related  busi- 
nesses, associations,  and  local,  regional  and  state  travel  promotion  agencies,  TIA 
seeks  to  enlarge  the  understanding  of  travel  and  tourism  as  an  undeniably  vital  con- 
tributor to  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  anything,  our  industry  is  about  jobs.  In  thirty  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  travel  and  tourism  ranks  as  the  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  largest  employer.  Yet, 
the  myth  has  persisted  that  our  industry  is  only  the  source  of  low  wage,  dead  end 
jobs.  To  refute  that  demeaning  misperception  and  to  document  the  true  story  of  em- 
ployment in  travel  and  tourism,  the  TIA  Foundation  earlier  this  year  published  A 
Portrait  of  Travel  Industry  Employment  in  the  U.S.  Economy.  This  trail-blazing 
study  provides  the  most  comprehensive  view  ever  of  its  subject  and  most  of  my  testi- 
mony today  will  be  based  on  its  findings.  A  copy  of  the  full  report  is  included  with 
this  testimony. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

Let  me  first  focus  briefly  on  the  invaluable  role  of  international  travel  to  the  U.S. 
as  a  keystone  of  our  economy  and  our  way  of  life.  The  $74.4  billion  spent  by  our 
45.8  million  international  visitors  last  year  made  travel  and  tourism  our  largest  ex- 
port, earning  more  in  foreign  exchange  than  any  other  manufacturing  or  service  in- 
dustry. It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  America  have  enabled  our 
industry  to  rank  as  the  nation's  leading  export,  but  not  so  readily  apparent  is  the 
$22.2  billion  trade  surplus  created  last  year  by  international  visitors.  This  reflects 
the  fact  that  our  visitors  spend  substantially  more  money  here  than  American  trav- 
elers spend  abroad. 

An  estimated  $203.8  million  per  day  was  spent  on  travel  and  tourism  in  the  U.S. 
in  1993  by  international  visitors,  and  its  impact  on  the  American  economy  cannot 
be  overestimated.  This  industry  fortifies  our  international  fiscal  position  and 
strengthens  our  balance  of  payments  by  enabling  the  U.S.  to  trade  more  competi- 
tively and  successfully  with  our  global  counterparts.  But  while  terms  such  as  'bal- 
ance of  payments"  and  "foreign  exchange"  may  seem  abstract  and  esoteric  to  some, 
these  figures  actually  mean  something  very  real  and  substantial,  something  which 
directly  affects  nearly  a  million  Americans  and  their  livelihood.  For  each  $59,903 
spent  here  by  international  visitors,  one  job  is  created.  Last  year,  a  total  of  892,000 
jobs  were  directly  supported  by  visitor  spending  alone. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 

In  broader  terms,  had  it  not  been  for  the  six  million  jobs  in  travel  and  tourism, 
our  country's  unemployment  rate  in  1992  would  have  risen  4.7  percent  (from  an  ac- 
tual 7.3  percent  to  12.0  percent).  Fortunately  this  was  not  the  case  then,  nor  is  it 
a  realistic  future  scenario  now.  Unlike  your  brutal  Washington  summer,  the  forecast 
is  quite  positive  for  our  industry  in  terms  of  its  gi-owth  prospects.  Employment  in 
the  major  travel  industry  sectors  (including  transportation,  lodging,  food  services, 
entertainment  and  recreation,  retail  sales  and  travel  planning)  is  expected  to  grow 
in  excess  of  30  percent  during  the  next  12  years.  It  has  grown  more  than  56  percent 
since  1982,  more  than  twice  tne  rate  of  growth  of  total  U.S.  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment. As  the  number  of  lobs  in  other  segments  of  the  economy,  such  as  construction 
and  manufacturing,  are  expected  to  continue  to  decline,  should  we  not  focus  all  the 
more  attention  on  industries  that  can  grasp  the  gold  ring  of  future  growth?  I  pro- 
pose the  travel  and  tourism  industry  as  asolution  not  only  because  it  is  my  personal 
bread  and  butter,  but  because  I  believe  it  is  an  industry  which  makes  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  economic  well-being  of  the  nation. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  JOB  QUALITY 

Some  observers  may  be  thinking,  "Bread  and  butter?  You  mean  burgers  and 
buns!"  Because  when  it  comes  to  job  creation,  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  is 
seen  by  too  many  as  merely  producing  low-wage,  robotic,  "hamburger-flipper"  jobs, 
which  provide  little,  if  any,  career  advancement.  Not  only  is  this  characterization 
of  our  industry  demeaning  to  millions  of  honest  wage-earners  (not  iust  in  travel  and 
tourism),  it  paints  a  misleading  picture  of  employment  in  this  industry.  In  fact,  in 
1994,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Travel  ana  tourism  makes  no  apologies  for  providing  substantial  numbers  of  entry 
level  jobs,  where  millions  have  been  introduced  to  the  world  of  work  and  learned 
the  habits  and  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  a  full-time  job.  Many  successful  execu- 
tives and  professionals  throughout  the  country  "learned  the  ropes"  first  in  a  hotel 
or  a  restaurant  or  an  amusement  park  or  elsewhere  in  travel  and  tourism.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  even  a  young  tour  guide  in  Hawaii  who  went  on  to  become 
president  of  Carnival  Cruise  Lines.  I  have  industry  colleagues  who  started  as  night 
clerks  in  hotels  or  baggage  handlers  for  airlines  or  in  similar  positions  and  are  now 
CEOs  of  those  same  major  companies.  We  realize  that  not  everyone  whose  first  job 
is  in  travel  and  tourism  will  become  a  future  CEO,  but  not  only  is  there  a  myriad 
of  intermediate  positions,  surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  disgraceful  about  provid- 
ing employment  for  those  with  limited  education  and  skills,  for  whom  the  alter- 
natives would  be  far  less  appealing. 

Furthermore,  this  depiction  of  travel  and  tourism  as  merely  the  employer  of  last 
resort  for  those  without  the  education  or  skills  to  work  anywhere  else  is  a  grossly 
inaccurate  and  distorted  portrayal  of  a  remarkably  diverse  and  sophisticated  indus- 
try. It  is  an  industry  that,  in  fact,  provides  more  than  627,000  executive  and  mana- 
gerial positions  in  four  key  travel-related  sectors — food  services,  air  transportation, 
lodging,  and  amusement  and  recreation  services.  By  the  year  2005,  executives  and 
managers  in  travel  and  tourism  are  projected  to  increase  rapidly  to  nearly  884,000 — 
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a  dramatic  41  percent  increase  in  little  more  than  a  decade.  By  comparison,  the 
number  of  executives  and  managers  in  all  industries  is  projected  to  increase  only 
27.4  percent  by  2005.  These  include  top  level  executive  jobs,  general  managers,  and 
professional  positions  in  such  fields  as  marketing,  advertising,  public  relations  and 
human  resources,  as  well  as  technical  positions  in  engineering,  computer  technology 
and  communications.  Administrative  supfX)rt  staff  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 
In  fact,  by  that  same  year,  2005,  executive,  managerial  and  administrative  depart- 
ment employment  in  these  four  key  travel-related  segments  will  be  greater  than  the 
total  employment  in  all  but  two  of  the  manufacturing  segments  of  the  economy.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  employment  trends  in  each  of  these  key  travel-related 
sectors  from  the  TLA  Foundation's  report. 

Eating  and  drinking  establishments  are  the  leading  source  of  travel  industry  jobs, 
as  a  large  propxirtion  of  traveler  dollars  are  spent  on  food.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  6.6  million  jobs  provided  by  these  places  are  attributable  to  travel  and  tourism. 
Your  favorite  neighborhood  "^om  and  Pop"  restaurant  is  one  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  v/hich  compose  the  back-bone  of  this  nation's  economic 
growth.  Over  half  of  all  restaurants  employ  less  than  ten  workers,  and  while  this 
may  afford  relatively  few  executive  jaositions  in  any  single  establishment,  it  actually 
translates  into  a  greater  opportunity  for  self-ownership.  Managers  are  usually  pro- 
moted from  entry-level  iDositions,  and  move  upward  from  there  to  attain  self  suffi- 
ciency and  fulfillment.  While  this  is  encouraging,  it  is  chain-restaurants  which  offer 
even  larger  opportunities  for  advancement,  forming  a  step  ladder  of  positions  which 
may  go  from  management  trainee  to  regional  manager  to  the  top  of  the  corporate 
heirarchy.  Their  corporate  headquarters  ofTer  the  same  kinds  of  executive  positions 
found  in  any  large  firm,  including  CEOs,  COOs,  CFOs,  and  several  vice  president 
levels.  In  1990,  food  service  executive  employment  numbered  388,000,  a  figure  ex- 
pected to  grow  by  41.1  percent  by  the  year  2005.  That  would  double  the  projected 
20.7  percent  growth  rate  for  total  U.S.  employment. 

Emoloyment  in  air  transportation  offers  a  wide  variety  of  technical  and  manage- 
rial joDS  at  airlines  and  airports,  as  well  as  related  businesses,  including  CEOs  and 
other  top  executives,  general  managers,  pilots,  fiight  attendants,  mechanics,  bag- 
gage handlers,  etc.  Many  of  these  jobs  usually  require  a  high  degree  of  spiecialized 
skills  and  training.  Executive  employment  within  air  transportation  numbered 
38,000  in  1990  and  is  expected  to  grow  by  38.9  percent  by  2005. 

Like  food  services,  the  lodging  industry  has  a  great  deal  of  diversity  in  the  types 
of  establishments  and,  therefore,  the  types  of  lobs  ofi'ered — from  "mom  &  pop"  hotels 
to  large  chain  hotel  firms.  Chain  hotels  offer  the  typical  top  executive  positions.  Ex- 
ecutive employment  within  the  lodging  industry  numbered  119,000  in  1990,  and  is 
expected  to  grow  by  45.4  percent  by  the  year  2005. 

Amusement  and  recreation  services  include  a  very  wide  range  of  products  and 
services,  from  large  theme  parks  to  ski  areas  to  waterslides  to  casinos.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  of  the  travel  industry,  even  during  the  recession 
of  the  early  1  990s  when  steady  growth  was  still  maintained.  Executive  employment 
within  this  sector  came  to  82,000  in  1990  and  is  projected  to  increase  34.5  percent 
by  2005. 

Although  the  cruise  industry  was  not  explicitly  included  in  the  TLA  study,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  make  some  reference  to  that  segment  of  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  According  to  a  Price-Waterhouse  study  for 
the  International  Council  of  Cruise  Lines,  in  1992  the  cruise  industry  supported  a 
total  of  135,000  direct  and  315,000  indirect  jobs  which  spread  through  virtually 
every  state  in  the  country,  from  airline  personnel  who  fiy  passengers  to  port  cities 
to  manufacturing  and  agricultural  jobs.  By  1996,  the  number  of  jobs  supported  by 
the  cruise  industry  is  projected  to  grow  to  175,000  direct  and  410,000  indirect.  At 
my  own  company.  Carnival  Cruise  Lines,  with  our  worldwide  operations,  we  employ 
5800  U.S.  citizens  out  of  a  total  of  17,000  employees.  Approximately  750  of  the  jobs 
held  by  U.S.  citizens  are  executive  or  managerial.  We  expect  the  overall  number  of 
jobs  at  Carnival  to  increase  by  about  50  percent  over  the  next  decade. 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT  IN  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

As  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  great  potential  for  entrepreneurial  self-employment 
and  self-ownership  in  this  industry.  Travel-related  businesses  provide  opportunities 
for  a  large  number  of  self-employed  individuals:  360,000  in  hotel  and  other  lodging 
places,  276,000  in  restaurants  and  26,000  in  travel  agencies,  for  a  total  of  662,000 
in  just  those  three  segments.  In  fact,  19.7  percent  of  all  travel  agents,  and  41.5  per- 
cent of  food  services  and  lodging  managers  are  self-employed — figures  significantly 
higher  than  the  8.3  percent  self-employment  rate  for  all  occupations. 
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Perhaps  more  than  any  other  industry,  travel  and  tourism  provides  a  real  means 
of  attaining  the  entrepreneurial  American  Dream  of  independence  and  business 
ownership,  working  for  oneself  and  succeeding,  when  given  the  opportunity,  through 
sheer  determination,  creativity  and  guts.  The  travel  and  tourism  industry  provides 
that  opportunity  abundantly.  As  more  and  more  Americans  strive  for  such  inde- 
pendence, travel  and  tourism  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  them  fulfill  their 
dreams. 

A  major  means  of  business  ownership  and  self-employment  occurs  through  fran- 
chising and  once  more,  travel  and  tourism  businesses  are  prominent.  Thirty  percent 
of  all  "business  format"  franchisee  owned  businesses  are  travel-related  companies. 
Restaurants,  hotels,  campgrounds,  travel  agencies  and  auto  rental  companies  total 
approximately  95,000  of  tnese  businesses. 

GROWTH  IN  PERSONAL  INCOME  FROM  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  work  in  and  with  this  industry  find  it  a  fulfilling 
and  rewarding  means  to  provide  for  our  families  and  ourselves.  Total  direct  pavToll 
income  earned  by  employees  of  the  travel  industry  has  been  rising  significantly  in 
our  nation.  Direct  travel-generated  payroll  generated  from  spending  by  both  domes- 
tic and  international  travelers  has  risen  136.2  percent  since  1982,  and  when  that 
is  compared  with  the  91.2  percent  increase  in  overall  personal  income,  one  can  see 
the  security  this  industry  provides  its  employees. 

Executive  level  positions  in  travel  and  tourism  provide  competitive  salaries  with 
comparable  positions  in  other  industries.  Of  those  positions  which  are  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis,  all  are  on  average  paid  above  the  minimum  wage,  excepting  waiters, 
waitresses,  and  bartenders,  many  of  whom  average  significantly  above  the  minimum 
wage  when  tips  are  taken  into  account.  One  segment  of  our  industry,  airlines,  aver- 
ages yearly  incomes  in  excess  of  $40,000.  The  travel  industry  segment  for  bus  trans- 
portation (intercity  and  rural)  has  average  annual  incomes  greater  than  $26,000. 
Again  citing  my  own  company,  the  average  salary  for  U.S.  citizens  employed  by  Car- 
nival Cruise  lines  is  $24,000.  These  incomes  are  to  be  compared  with  average  U.S. 
private  employment  annual  income  of  about  $19,000.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  myth  of  travel  and  tourism  as  the  haven  of  low  wage  workers. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  overall  service  sector  earnings  per  hour  are  now 
equal  to  the  average  for  all  private  industry  sectors,  and  have  made  significant  in- 
roads on  other  lower  growth  sectors  such  as  manufacturing  and  construction.  Aver- 
age hourly  wages  in  tne  services  sector — where  travel  and  tourisnri  is  a  significant 
component — increased  52.5  percent  over  the  past  ten  years,  compared  to  a  37.8  per- 
cent increase  in  the  average  hourly  wage  of  all  private  employers.  In  1982,  the  aver- 
age services  sector  employee  earned  only  84  percent  as  much  as  the  average  private 
industry  employee.  By  1992,  this  had  increased  to  94  percent. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  travel  and  tourism  industry  jobs  not  only 

f)ay  comparably  to  both  manufacturing  and  other  service  sector  jobs,  such  travel-re- 
ated  jobs  are  created  at  a  substantially  faster  pace.  In  short,  we  are  talking  about 
good  jobs,  and  increasingly,  more  of  them. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  A  DIVERSE  WORKFORCE 

The  opportunitv  to  work  and  advance  in  one's  job  is  provided  by  travel  and  tour- 
ism to  women,  the  elderly,  and  persons  with  disabilities  substantially  more  than 
many  other  industries.  And,  as  noted  earlier,  there  is  a  career  path  here  which  is 
not  limited  merely  to  those  with  specialized  college  degrees,  but  also  provides  a 
means  of  support  to  those  not  able  to  attain  higher  education.  I  question  whether 
any  other  industry  provides  as  many  employment  opportunities  to  such  a  wide  and 
diverse  cross-section  of  Americans.  While  it  is  true  that  "money  can't  buy  you  happi- 
ness," I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  industry  provides  a  means  for  six  million  Ameri- 
cans to  be  functioning,  productive  and  contributing  members  of  our  society. 

REGIONAL  EXAMPLES 

This  data  does  seem  unbelievably  rich,  a  mouthful  not  easily  digested.  However, 
if  we  examine  the  contributions  of  this  industry  to  two  distinct  regions  of  America, 
we  can  better  understand  its  impact  and  the  industry's  potential  comes  into  sharper 
focus.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  home  state,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as 
part  of  the  New  England  region,  provides  us  with  an  excellent  example  of  the  im- 
pact this  industry  had  in  providing  employment  during  the  recession  of  the  early 
1990s.  As  you  know,  this  region  suffered  a  larger  decline  in  jobs  during  this  time 
than  any  other  region  of  the  country.  Total  employment  in  the  area  declined  8.5  per- 
cent, devastating  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  same  period 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  declined  in  New  England  as  well,  but  its  4.8  percent 
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fall  was  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  overall  rate.  Without  travel  and  tourism, 
the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  England 
would  have  had  an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  10  percent.  In  Massachusetts, 
without  travel  and  tourism  the  rate  would  have  been  11.86  percent,  compared  to 
the  actual  rate  of  8.95  percent.  The  states  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
would  have  suffered  unemployment  rates  of  8.8  percent  and  9.98  percent  respec- 
tively, without  travel  and  tourism.  But  fortunately,  they  did  have  travel  and  tour- 
ism and  they  did  not  have  to  report  these  figures.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, travel  and  tourism  related  jobs  ranked  it  19th  in  the  nation  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  such  workers  employed  in  1991.  In  real  numbers,  this  meant  107,500 
lobs,  16,700  generated  by  foreign  visitor  spending,  and  almost  $2  billion  in  payroll. 
TTie  state  of  Florida,  where  I  live  and  where  Carnival  Cruise  Lines  is 
headquartered,  was  ranked  second  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  workers  employed  by 
travel  and  tourism  in  1991.  This  meant  569,300  jobs,  and  accounted  for  10.7  percent 
of  all  jobs  in  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  in  the  South  Atlantic  region,  oi  which 
Florida  is  a  part,  were  also  hard  hit  by  the  sagging  economy  of  the  early  1990s,  but 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  showed  remarKable  resilience.  In  fact,  this  indus- 
try's regional  employment  grew  1.9  percent  from  1989  to  1991,  compared  with  a 
slight  cfecline  in  total  employment.  Indeed,  without  travel  and  tourism,  Florida's 
1991  unemployment  rate  would  have  soared  from  7.3  percent  to  14.2  percent.  In- 
stead, $8.3  billion  in  payroll  was  generated,  enabling  Florida's  travel  and  tourism 
industry  again  to  rank  second  among  the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
terms  of  travel  and  tourism  generated  payroll. 

OTHER  BENEFITS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

It  is  clearly  undeniable  that  travel  and  tourism  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  economic 
life  of  our  nation.  Yet  it  provides  other  benefits  which  may  ultimately  be  even  more 
profound.  In  a  seemingly  faster  and  faster  paced  world,  travel  and  tourism  provides 
individuals  with  the  opportunity  to  change  pace  and  develop  a  fresh  new  perspec- 
tive. For  some  it  may  be  a  chance  to  relax;  for  others  it  may  mean  adventure  and 
challenge.  For  all,  it  may  be  a  time  to  broaden  horizons  and  develop  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  other  societies  and  cultures.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  in  one  oi  the  great 
moments  of  our  age,  the  world  watched  the  Berlin  Wall  being  torn  down,  in  great 
measure  because  of  the  immense  desire  of  an  oppressed  people  to  travel  outside  the 
harsh  boundaries  set  by  an  authoritarian  regime. 

I  believe  it  can  truly  be  said  that  travel  and  tourism  is  good  for  the  troubled  soul 
and  for  the  troubled  world.  In  the  words  of  the  noted  futurist,  John  Naisbitt,  in  his 
latest  book,  "The  Global  Paradox." 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  contributing  factor  making  tourism  the  world's 
largest  industry  is  a  globally  experienced  shift  in  attitude  toward  travel  and 
tourism. 

Where  once  travel  was  considered  a  privilege  of  the  moneyed  elite,  now  it  is 
considered  a  basic  human  right.  *  *  *  In  the  21st  century  there  will  be  few  bar- 
riers to  international  travel.  Tourists  will  be  courted  by  developed  and  Third 
World  countries  alike  for  the  enormous  infusion  of  capital  that  comes  from  tour- 
ism and  for  the  benefits  realized  from  a  heightened  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  global  cultural  diversity.  *  ♦  *  Tourism  is  the  force  that  will  make  the  global 
village  truly  one  world. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  few  Americans  recognize  these  contributions  made  to  their  na- 
tion by  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  and,  according  to  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration,  "That  is  why  President  Bill  Clinton  has  called  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  to  focus  America's  attention  on  this  vital 
industry  and  to  blaze  a  trail  for  its  future  growth  and  with  it — this  nation's  prosper- 
ity." Indeed,  one  of  the  three  main  areas  of  concentration  for  the  Conference  will 
be  the  industry's  role  in  job  creation,  and  we  within  the  industry  are  delighted  by 
the  prospect  of  sharing  this  message  with  the  entire  country.  Our  hope  for  the  up- 
coming Conference  is  that  through  examination  of  certain  specific  areas,  and  review 
of  major  public  policies  which  afiect  these  areas,  the  opportunities  for  job  expansion 
will  grow  and  expand.  Let  me  briefly  review  several  of  those  policy  areas  in  my  con- 
cluding remarks.  These  policy  concerns  are  not  taken  from  the  TLA  Foundation 
study,  but  reflect  the  views  of  more  than  three  dozen  industry  organizations  as  ex- 
pressed through  TIA's  afliliate,  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council. 

One  such  policy  area  that  should  benefit  from  the  attention  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  market- 
ing our  country  as  a  destination  for  international  travel.  We  have  already  referred 
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to  the  importance  of  travel  and  tourism  as  our  nation's  largest  export.  As  impressive 
as  that  fact  is,  however,  it  is  also  true  that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  global  travel  and 
tourism  market  has  been  stagnant  since  1991,  rising  only  0.5  percent,  from  an  18.4 
percent  market  share  in  1991  to  18.9  percent  in  1993.  Future  projections  about  our 
market  share  are  more  bleak.  According  to  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration (USTTA),  because  of  the  development  of  other  destinations  around  the  world 
and  aggressive  marketing  by  other  nations,  our  world  market  share  in  1994  will  fall 
to  18.5  percent  with  a  further  decline  in  1995  to  17.9  percent.  That  one  percentage 
point,  while  seemingly  minuscule,  represents  a  loss  of  $4  billion  in  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Yet,  despite  such  a  demonstrably  substantial  return  on  investment,  the 
Federal  government  continues  to  invest  little  in  our  national  tourism  office,  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration.  The  current  $17.3  million  USTTA  budget 
leaves  our  country  trailing  more  than  twenty  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  in  this  respect.  We  very  much  hof)e  the  White  House  Conference  will  focus 
significant  attention  on  our  international  marketing  efforts;  few  policy  changes 
would  have  a  more  positive  impact  on  employment  in  our  industry.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  just  a  question  of  more  money.  Attention  should  also  be  focussed  by  the  Con- 
ference on  better  cooperation  between  public  and  private  marketing  efforts  and  more 
effective  use  of  available  resources. 

The  White  House  Conference  should  also  consider  steps  by  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  facilitate  international  travel  to  the  U.S.  Visitors  should  be  wel- 
comed into  our  country  and  treated  with  hospitality  and  respect,  not  forced  to  sufTer 
long  lines  and  greeted  with  indifference  at  best.  For  the  public  sector,  inspection 
process  reforms  through  technological  improvements  and  personnel  training,  as  well 
as  expanding  and  making  the  visa  waiver  program  permanent,  and  greater  use  of 
preinspection  and  preclearance  stations  abroad  are  fist  steps.  Private  sector  reforms 
could  include  greater  availability  of  currency  exchange  centers,  more  multilingual 
signage,  more  support  for  language  education  and  training,  and  more  cultural 
awareness  training. 

The  Conference  should  also  examine  the  critical  importance  of  a  modem  transpor- 
tation infrastructure  to  a  healthy,  growing  travel  and  tourism  industry,  including 
all  modes  of  transportation.  By  definition,  travel  and  tourism  is  dependent  on  effec- 
tive, efficient  and  economical  transportation.  Thus  the  Conference  should  consider 
such  issues  as  the  future  of  the  national  transportation  trust  funds,  the  importance 
of  the  National  Highway  System  proposed  by  the  President,  the  long  term  needs 
and  capacity  of  the  national  aviation  system,  including  airport  expansion  and  devel- 
opment, and  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  cruise  industry  and  its  future  needs. 

There  are  many  other  issues  and  concerns  which  should  be  examined  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism.  Those  discussed  here  are  very  sig- 
nificant, but  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Among  the  other  topics  which  should  be 
addressed  by  the  Conference  are  the  impact  of  technological  trends  on  this  industry, 
the  concern  over  traveler  safety  and  security,  fiscal  pressures  on  the  industry  and 
the  future  of  our  national  parks  and  forests.  In  addition,  we  would  hope  that  the 
Conference  would  also  devote  substantial  attention  to  the  future  travel  and  tourism 
workforce.  A  changing,  more  technologically  sophisticated  workplace,  and  a  more  di- 
verse population  will  present  many  challenges  to  our  industry.  We  hope  the  White 
House  Conference  will  help  identify  what  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  should 
do  to  enable  our  industry  to  prepare  for  the  travel  and  tourism  workforce  of  the  21st 
century. 

Finally,  it  is  our  hope  that  through  the  White  House  Conference  our  nation  will 
become  more  aware  of  the  enormous  accomplishments  and  great  potential  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry.  We  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell.  If  it  is  fully  under- 
stood, I  believe  our  industry's  future  will  be  rich  with  promise  and  we  will  be  in- 
creasingly able  to  help  provide  fulfilling  and  rewarding  jobs  for  every  level  of  our 
diverse  national  workforce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  much  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you,  your  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  to  ensure  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism  continues  to  develop  the  information  and  identify  how  our  in- 
dustry can  best  fulfill  its  potential  into  the  21st  century.  Thank  you  for  again  for 
your  time  and  your  interest  in  our  industry. 
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letter  from  earlene  causey,  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  american 

society  of  travel  agents 

July  7,  1994. 
The  Honorable  Erne^  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC    20510 

Dear  Senator  Holungs:  ASTA  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  securing 
an  overview  hearing  on  July  13,  1994,  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Tourism  regarding  current  tourism  policy  activities.  Clearly,  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  is  the  key  for  job  creation  in  this  country  and  the  industry  serves 
as  a  major  export  for  the  U.S.  Current  data  indicate  that: 

•  Travel  and  tourism  in  the  U.S.  last  year  generated  an  estimated  $397  billion 
in  expenditures  or  6.3  percent  of  the  GNP. 

•  Domestic  and  international  travel  and  tourism  meant  $99.2  billion  in  tax  reve- 
nue. Domestic  travel  and  tourism  generates  $25.3  billion  in  federal  taxes,  $12.1  bil- 
lion in  state  taxes,  and  $7.08  billion  in  local  taxes. 

•  Travel  and  tourism  is  the  largest  employer  in  11  states  and  1st,  2nd  or  3rd 
largest  in  34  states. 

•  The  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  the  largest  export  segment  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  the  second  largest  private  employer  and  the  third  largest  retail  segment 
by  dollar  volume. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  you  will  be  stressing  the  important  role  that  ecotourism 
plays  in  the  development  of  tourism  in  this  country  and  abroad.  ASTA  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  educating  the  travelling  public,  as  well  as  members  of  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry^  on  the  importance  of  preserving  the  environment  as  a  key  ingredient 
for  tourism  growth.  We  have  produced  and  disseminated  an  environmental  code  of 
conduct  to  ASTA  member  travel  agents  for  use  as  ticket  stuffers  and  in  other  pro- 
motional pieces  to  get  the  message  out  to  the  travelling  public.  Coincidentally,  just 
as  I  was  preparing  this  letter,  we  were  pleased  to  receive  the  enclosed  brochure  con- 
taining our  Ten  Commandments  on  Eco-Tourism"  from  your  friends  at  the  South 
Carolina  Division  of  Tourism.  They  have  printed  3,000  of  the  brochures  for  distribu- 
tion to  travel  agents  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  We  were  so  pleased  to  see  the 
ecotourism  guidelines  used  in  this  manner. 

ASTA  also  sponsors,  in  conjunction  with  Smithsonian  Magazine,  the  annual 
ASTA/Smithsonian  Magazine  Environment  Award,  now  in  its  fourth  year.  The 
award,  considered  one  of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry, 
recognizes  individuals,  companies  and  countries  that  have  shown  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  environment  while  furthering  responsible  travel  and  tourism. 
Enclosed  a  copy  of  this  year's  Call  for  Entries  brochure  which  outlines  the  scope  of 
the  award  and  identifies  those  who  have  participated  and  been  recognized  in  past 
years. 

As  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  we  are  already  geared 
up  and  working  closely  with  the  Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus  and 
Greg  Farmer  and  the  USTTA  to  ensure  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel 
and  Tourism  will  be  a  great  success. 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  this  correspondence  and  the  attachments  entered 
into  the  hearing  record. 


[Miscellaneous  materials  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dickinson.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  and  the  TIA  for  that  study.  I  think  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
important  factual  foundation  for  dispelling  a  certain  amount  of 
myth,  if  not  quick  and  easy  derision,  that  has  been  directed  toward 
the  industry.  I  also  am  always  shocked  by  people  who  sort  of  dis- 
miss entry-level  jobs  of  any  kind.  I  mean,  here  we  have  a  country 
that  is  screaming  about  people  on  welfare  and  struggling  to  create 
self-sufficiency,  independence,  and  find  a  way  for  people  to  get  off 
of  welfare,  and  here  are  a  host  of  jobs  which  are  no  worse,  cer- 
tainly, and  in  many  cases  much  better  than  entry-level  jobs  in  an 
awful  lot  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  So,  I  think  this  study  you 
have  done  is  extremely  helpful  and  I  am  confident  it  is  going  to  be 
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quoted  and  used  as  a  base,  as  a  departure  point,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  discussion  as  people  proceed  from  here. 

One  of  the  things  people  also  dismiss  is  the  notion  that  there  is 
a  spinoff,  a  multiplier  effect,  of  the  tourism  and  travel  industry. 
You  always  hear  everybody  talk  about  wealth.  You  have  got  manu- 
facturing. Boy,  you  get  machinery  or  toolmaking  or  trucking  or 
something  that  goes  with  it.  Can  you  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  for 
a  minute  and  help  us  understand  what  the  multiplier  effect  is  of 
your  industry? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  it  is  absolutely  enormous.  Look  at  the  6 
million  jobs  that  are  directly  employed  in  travel  and  tourism.  There 
is  another  5.2  million  that  are  indirectly  involved.  That  is  an  as- 
pect of  the  multiplier. 

You  look  at  the  $74  billion  that  has  been  spent  internationally 
in  1993  in  this  country.  That  is  money  that  has  come  in  that  re- 
quires very  little  in  terms  of  social  infrastructure.  These  people  are 
coming  here  spending  monev  and  then  they  are  leaving.  They  do 
not  require  hospitalization,  they  do  not  require  jails,  they  do  not  re- 
quire all  the  services  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  But 
they  are  leaving  money  here,  and  that  money  is  creating  jobs.  It 
is  the  second  largest  retailer,  it  is  the  third  largest  employer,  in 
this  country. 

I  also  have  to  agree  with  you  it  is  a  tremendous  irony  to  me  that 
to  hear  others  talk  about  hamburger  flippers  and  terms  of  derision 
at  entry-level  jobs  when  the  big  complaints  in  this  country,  the  big 
problems  are  crime,  welfare,  and  unemployment.  Well,  the  secret 
to  crime  and  unemployment  is  employment,  and  the  secret  to  wel- 
fare is  employment,  and  entry-level  jobs  are  the  way  you  get  em- 
ployment. And  along  the  road,  and  as  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  so  ad- 
mirably testified,  here  was  his  father  that  had  an  entry-level  job 
but  then  through  the  job  process  got  the  education  to  become  a  me- 
chanic, and  that  is  what  so  frequently  happens  in  our  industry. 

In  our  own  company  we  can  have  an  entry-level  job  as  a  reserva- 
tions clerk.  We  can  take  somebody  that  is  either  through  high 
school  or  maybe  did  not  finish  high  school,  give  them  training  for 
a  period  of  time,  and  put  them  on  the  reservations  phones  just 
talking  to  people.  Some  of  those  people  are  now  vice  presidents  of 
the  company  making  six  figures.  So,  the  education  comes  as  part 
of  the  job  process. 

Now,  these  people  who  do  not  have  jobs,  they  are  either  on  the 
welfare  rolls  or  they  are  working  for  some  drug  kingpin  or  who 
knows  what  all  else  or  is  a  mugger  or  otherwise  scarring  society. 
So,  these  entry-level  jobs  are  very,  very  critical. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  figure  you  used  was  6  million  people  em- 
ployed and  then  5  million  off  on  the  side.  Of  the  6  million,  how 
many  are  full-time  employees;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  certain  the  vast  majority  of  them.  What 
throws  some  of  our  figures  off  is  that  in  the  food  services  end  of 
the  economy,  for  example,  about  25  percent  of  those  jobs  are  travel 
and  tourism  related,  and  they  are  a  higher  propensity  to  be  part- 
time  people  and  their  compensation  is  gratuities  as  well  as  salary. 
So,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  compensation  information. 

I  think  if  we  were  able  to  do  that  you  would  find  that  the  aver- 
age compensation,  salary  and  gratuities  and  other  forms  of  com- 
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pensation,  in  travel  and  tourism  would  be  higher  than  the  $19,000 
per  capita  norm  within  the  country.  It  would  actually  be  higher. 
And  it  is  now  understated  because  we  do  not  have  a  track  of  those 

data. 

Senator  Kerry.  Can  you  describe  the  average  employee  of  your 
industry  in  terms  of  type  of  job — such  as  support,  management, 
corporate  et  cetera? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  is  the  total  gamut  from  a  baggage  handler  to 
a  mail  clerk  to  normal  kinds  of  office  jobs  in  finance  and  account- 
ing. You  heard  a  young  lady  here  talking  about  pursuing  a  career 
in  real  estate  but  tangential  to  the  hotel  industry  because  hotels 
have  to  acquire  land,  they  have  to  site  property,  they  have  to  pur- 
chase or  build  or  convert  and  so  on. 

You  look  at  travel  agents,  for  example.  There  are  some  300,000 
travel  agents  in  the  United  States,  70  percent  of  them  women,  30 
percent  of  them  self-employed.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
follow  the  American  dream  in  any  variety  of  ways.  Some  people 
come  in  at  the  back  end.  They  are  empty  nesters  and  they  want 
to  go  into  the  economy  after  their  children  are  through  high  school 
and  college,  and  this  is  they  way  for  them  to  enter  the  economy. 
Others  some  in  right  after  high  school  with  no  formal  kind  of  train- 
ing at  all,  and  pursue  very,  very  adequate  careers. 

Senator  KERRY.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  that  we  can 
do  to  help  your  industry? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  that  question. 

My  personal  background  is  marketing,  and  to  me  you  have  to  ask 
for  the  business.  Nothing  ever  happens  until  somebody  sells  some- 
thing to  somebody  else.  So,  here  we  have  this  $397  billion  industry 
within  the  United  States  of  which  about  20  percent  is  from  inter- 
national visitors — $74  billion — and  we  spend  less  than  $10  million 
really  asking  for  the  business  in  the  overseas  markets. 

You  talked  about  the  twenty-or-so-million  dollar  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration,  but  a  fraction  of  that  is 
really  going  to  asking  for  the  business  in  terms  of  advertising  and 
promotion.  By  contrast,  the  Bahamas  spends  in  media  over  $25 
million.  Our  own  company  spends  over  $30  million  in  media  adver- 
tising and  other  forms  of  promotion.  We  have  two  countries  that 
spend  over  $100  million  at  the  Federal  level  promoting  travel  and 
tourism  within  their  countries.  The  United  States  is  25th  in  the 
world,  which  is  abysmal.  Even  if  you  took  the  twenty-or-so  million 
that  the  States  are  spending  internationally,  it  is  still  a  fraction  of 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  absolutely  serious  when  I  stand  before  you  and  say  that  the 
media  spend  in  advertising  and  promotion — not  in  people,  not  in  di- 
rect jobs,  but  just  in  actual  message,  through  weight  of  message, 
if  you  will — at  the  Federal  level,  that  should  be  easily  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  $100  million,  and  with  the  partnership  kinds  of  programs 
that  Under  Secretary  Greg  Farmer  was  talking  about,  that  $100 
million  I  believe  would  seed  one-half  a  billion  dollars. 

Because  the  issue,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  people  around  the 
world  know  about  the  United  States.  They  know  about  it  through 
films,  through  music  and  television  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But 
they  do  not  know  that  it  is  accessible.  They  do  not  know  that  it  is 
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easy  to  get  to  and  that  there  are  packages  available.  They  see  this 
as  this  huge  bewildering  country  almost  the  size  of  Europe.  And 
most  of  these  people  are  coming  from  much  smaller  countries  and 
they  see  this  huge  vast  country  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  access 
it. 

We  need  to  be  out  there  in  the  newspapers  and  the  television 
packaging  our  country  in  all  its  diversity,  culturally,  ethnically, 
every  other  way,  and  packaging  it  in  ways  that  they  can  under- 
stand it  and  they  can  buy  it. 

Senator  KERRY.  Why  has  the  industry  not  spontaneously  com- 
busted in  a  more  significant  way  to  make  this  happen? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Because  it  needs  an  umbrella.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  Hilton  in  Atlanta  to  try  and  do  something  overseas  and  the  mes- 
sage gets  lost.  They  do  not  have  enough  dollars  individually.  But 
if  you  were  to  look  every  Sunday  in  the  London  Times  or  the  Pari- 
sian paper  or  Match  or  whatever  it  happens  to  be — Paris  Match — 
and  you  saw  a  two-  or  three-page  section  every  Sunday  or  every 
second  Sunday  in  their  travel  advertising  that  was  just  devoted  to 
the  United  States  and  the  different  programs  and  where  the  pri- 
vate sector  could  participate,  the  States  could  participate,  but 
under  a  kind  of  corporate  image  message  of  the  United  States,  I 
think  that  would  be  very,  very  strong. 

That  would  tempt  not  only  the  private  sector  here  but  the  pri- 
vate sector  over  there,  because  a  lot  of  the  programs  that  are  sold 
here  are  packaged  over  there,  and  those  people  would  ante  up  their 
money  in  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  be,  that  would  actually  support  in-bound  tourism  to  the 
United  States. 

I  will  give  you  one  other  statistic:  3  years  ago  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $200  million  in  advertising  overseas  promoting  agri- 
cultural exports,  and  agricultural  exports  was  a  fraction  of  what 
international  in-bound  tourism  was.  Now,  they  have  whittled  that 
down,  I  understand,  to  $80  or  $90  million.  I  would  sure  like  to  have 
that  $80  or  $90  million.  I  would  give  you  a  much  bigger  return  on 
the  number. 

Senator  Kerry.  Could  you  in  fact  really  get  that?  I  mean,  you 
could  show  a  return  differential? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Absolutely.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  a  lot  of  cash. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  is  just  like  our  business.  If  we  sat  there,  Car- 
nival Cruise  Lines,  and  just  waited  for  people  to  come,  and  spent 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  revenue  on  advertising,  we  would 
shrivel  up  and  die.  And  in  fact  what  happens  is  that  the  tourism 
infrastructure  in  the  United  States  is  relying  too  heavily  on  the 
intratourism — in  other  words,  on  the  domestic  tourism — and  you 
are  getting  a  false  read — 80  percent  of  the  tourism  is  domestic.  But 
what  really  helps  the  country  is  that  international  tourism.  It  is 
highly  leveraged. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  that  is  good  advice.  I  think  that  is  a  strong 
argument.  And  we  need,  obviously,  to  get  the  budget  in  a  state  of 
being  able  to  respond  appropriately  to  this.  We  struggled,  as  you 
know,  just  for  $20  million,  which  is  pathetic.  So,  hopefully  we  will 
do  better. 
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Just  a  quick  question  on  the  academies.  Your  experience,  both  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a  student,  just  so  much  underscores  the 
problem  in  overall  education  in  America,  not  to  mention  the  tie-in 
to  tourism.  School  to  Work  is  an  effort  we  have  made  this  year  ob- 
viously and  you  cited  that  to  try  to  get  kids  to  relate  their  lives  to 
what  they  are  studying  and  thinking  about,  and  your  experience 
obviously  helps  underscore  that. 

I  also  very  much  appreciate  your  comments  about  the  tourism  in- 
dustry, Ms.  Cooper,  about  how  important  these  different  kinds  of 
roles  are  and  the  different  choices  that  are  available  to  you.  I  think 
it  is  very  significant.  And  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  people  available  that  you  cannot  take.  I  mean,  there  is  a 
waiting  list;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  BUDNER.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  is  the  restraint  on  that,  just  money,  space? 

Ms.  BuDNER.  It  is  primarily  staffing  limitations  because  all  of 
our  teachers  are  Boston  public  school  educators  who  teach  other 
classes  besides  the  academy. 

Senator  Kerry.  This  is  all  within  an  existing  high  school  in  each 
case.  The  academy  exists  within  a  school. 

Ms.  BuDNER.  Correct.  They  are  designed  as  schools  within  the 
schools.  So,  all  of  our  academy  teachers  have  other  responsibilities 
and  it  would  require  freeing  them  up  to  teach  more  academy  class- 
es. 

In  addition,  we  have  program  needs  in  terms  of  providing  field 
trip  funding. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  it  is  an  indicator  that  if  you  had  more  capac- 
ity you  could  certainly  take  care  of  more  students,  and  indeed, 
would  those  students  be  able  to  find  jobs  out  there? 

Ms.  BuDNER.  We  think  so  in  Boston,  certainly.  And  we  have  over 
50  different  businesses  who  are  partnered  with  the  academies. 
They  want  to  see  these  students. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  that  could  grow? 

Ms.  BuD^fER.  Yes. 

Senator  KERRY.  Ms.  Cooper,  what  is  the  attitude  of  students 
within  the  school  to  the  academy? 

Ms.  Cooper.  Within  the  high  school? 

Senator  Kerry.  Within  the  high  school. 

Ms.  Cooper.  I  think  when  I  first  joined  the  academy  everybody 
was  a  little  apprehensive  about  it.  Then  nobody  was  really  excited 
about  it.  But  then  as  my  junior  year  began  and  my  senior  year  we 
really  got  into  everything  and  we  really  started  learning  everything 
and  students  that  were  not  in  the  academy  would  look  at  the  acad- 
emy students  and  see  that  we  dressed  up  once  a  week  and  that  we 
were  getting  internships  at  companies  in  Boston. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  made  a  difference  for  you  to  have  an  in- 
ternship which  gave  a  reality  to  everything  else,  I  take  it. 

Ms.  Cooper.  Definitely.  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  you  are  doing  very  well  now.  Cornell  is  the 
terrific  place  to  be. 

Ms.  Cooper.  I  really  enjoy  Cornell. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  sure  you  do.  You  would  enjoy  Yale  more, 
but  we  do  not  have  a  hotel  school.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bryan. 
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Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ms. 
Budner  and  Ms.  Cooper  I  was  most  intrigued  by  your  testimony. 
As  you  know,  Las  Vegas  hosts  23  milhon  people  a  year  and  we 
have  11  of  the  13  largest  hotels  in  the  world.  So,  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial capital  investment  and  we  have  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs  that  are  being  created  every  year  in  this  industry.  And 
yet,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  do  not  have  a  program  com- 
parable to  your  own.  And  so  I  would  like  to  ask  just  a  couple  of 
questions. 

Ms.  Budner.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you.  Senator  Bryan,  that 
Las  Vegas  will  be  having  an  academy  of  travel  and  tourism.  They 
are  in  the  process  of  planning  it  this  year,  1994—95.  It  will  be  up 
and  running  in  the  1995  academic  year.  So  that  is  good  news  to 
report  to  you. 

Senator  Bryan.  In  Las  Vegas  we  have  a  unified  school  district, 
the  Clark  County  School  District,  which  happens  to  be  the  11th 
largest  school  district  in  America  with  more  than  150,000  students. 
That  will  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Clark  County  School  Dis- 
trict; as  you  understand  it? 

Ms.  Budner.  As  I  understand  it.  My  specialty  is  in  Boston,  it  is 
not  the  national  perspective,  but  we  do  work  with  the  public 
schools  in  Las  Vegas.  So,  it  should  be,  and  I  can  get  more  informa- 
tion for  you  on  that. 

Senator  Bryan.  That  is  great  news.  If  you  would,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  hearing  by  asking  some  informational  ques- 
tions that  you  have  available  to  us  in  literature. 

What  is  the  criteria  for  selecting  students?  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  more  applicants  than  you  have  seats,  so  to  speak,  how  is  it 
determined  who  gets  in? 

Ms.  Budner.  We  look  at  the  students'  transcripts.  We  would  like 
to  have  students  who  have  at  least  a  C  grade  point  average.  We 
look  for  students  who  have  good  attendance  records,  who  have  been 
coming  to  school  regularly,  and  we  expect  students  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication with  written  essays  about  why  they  are  interested  in  the 
academy,  as  well  as  completing  two  teacher  recommendations. 

They  also  have  to  go  through  an  interview  with  a  panel  made  up 
of  board  members,  school  staff,  and  academy  staff.  Once  all  of  the 
interviews  are  conducted,  then  we  look  at  the  whole  slate  of  can- 
didates and  it  comes  down  to  a  judgment  call.  It  comes  down  to  the 
school  and  the  board  looking  at  the  students  and  saying  does  this 
student  need  this  kind  of  opportunity?  Will  they  rise  to  this  occa- 
sion? 

Sometimes  we  have  students  who  do  not  have  stellar  records,  but 
we  think  that  this  could  be  their  ticket,  this  could  be  what  they 
have  been  looking  for,  the  reason  to  come  to  school,  the  reason  to 
get  involved  in  their  academic  life.  So,  we  give  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator  Bryan.  Ms.  Budner,  it  was  not  clear  to  me  at  what  point 
the  student  in  his  or  her  educational  experience  qualifies  to  become 
a  part  of  the  academy.  I  am  not  sure.  Is  this  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
grade  equivalent,  or  when  is  the  decision  made  in  terms  of  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  get  in? 
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Ms.  BUDNER.  Recruitment  is  done  in  the  spring  of  the  student's 
sophomore  year,  the  10th  grade.  In  Boston  we  have  an  11th  and 
12th  grade  academy  program. 

Some  academies  across  the  country  are  9  through  12,  so  we 
would  hke  to  expand  in  Boston  so  that  we  can  offer  the  academy 
at  younger  and  younger  grades  to  get  the  students  more  prepared. 
But  currently  we  recruit  in  the  10th  grade  in  Boston. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  have  indicated  a  private/public  sector  part- 
nership. How  much  of  the  budget  in  your  program  would  be  private 
sector  contribution — in  percentages? 

Ms.  BuDNER.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  budget  is  private 
sector.  The  remaining  is  Boston  public  schools  in-kind  support  in 
the  form  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  my  office  space.  The  rest  of 
it  is  privately  raised  funding. 

Senator  Bryan.  Is  the  structure  where  you  house  the  academy, 
that  school  facility,  provided  by  Boston? 

Ms.  BuDNER.  It  is  actually  in  the  school.  We  have  a  corridor  at 
East  Boston  High  School  with  posters  and  three  classrooms  next  to 
each  other  that  are  academy  classrooms,  and  students  are  not 
taken  out  of  the  school.  The  academy  classes  are  within  the  school 
day,  so  it  is  really  integrated  into  the  identity  of  the  school.  We 
think  that  is  very  important. 

Senator  Bryan.  That  is  very  interesting. 

Ms.  Cooper,  if  you  tire  of  Cornell,  UNLV  has  a  very  good  hotel 
school.  We  could  offer  you  a  very  different  experience  in  greater 
Southwest.  Good  look  to  you  in  pursuing  your  education. 

Ms.  Cooper.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bryan.  Mr.  Dickinson,  very  briefly,  I  think  everybody  on 
this  committee,  certainly  the  chairman  and  I,  are  strongly  support- 
ive of  expanded  resources  into  this  USTTA  program.  As  you  know, 
in  previous  administrations  it  was  even  zeroed  out  of  the  executive 
budget.  We  struggled  mightily,  particularly  in  the  House,  to  get 
funding  for  this.  This  comes  back  to  a  common  lament.  I  see  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  industry  out  there  in  the  audience  that  have 
heard  me  address  this  ad  nauseam. 

For  an  industry  that  has  11  million  jobs,  may  I  say  with  great 
respect,  and  you  are  a  marvelous  and  articulate  advocate  for  this 
industry,  I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  in  America  that  has  less 
clout  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  mean  it  is  just  unbelievable  that  we  strug- 
gled for  $13  million,  I  think,  when  I  first  came  here  in  1989.  Now 
we  are  up  to  $17.2  million,  and  really,  this  is,  even  by  State  outlays 
is  just  a  small,  small  sum  of  money.  How  can  we  mobilize  this  in- 
dustry which  is  so  vast  and  has  so  many  different  aspects  to  it  to 
generate  the  kind  of  support  up  here.  You  are  singing  to  the  choir 
here  with  the  chairman  and  me,  but  by  Grod,  it  has  not  been  an 
easy  sell. 

Mr.  Dickenson.  No,  you  are  absolutely  right  about  that.  And  if 
you  look  at  what  has  happened  over  the  years,  we  are  still  keeping 
score  of  our  economy  as  if  we  were  an  industrial  nation.  And  we 
have  been  a  service  nation  for  years,  and  the  first  or  second  leading 
service  industry,  depending  on  who  is  keeping  score,  is  either  in 
travel  and  tourism  or  health  care. 

If  we  were  to  change  the  way  we  kept  score  or  changed  the 
standard  industrial  classifications  we  would  then  be  able  to  very 
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easily  make  the  case  of  what  a  strong  entity  that  we  are.  The  fact 
that  we  are  now  spread  out  over  a  variety  of  SIC  classifications, 
the  whole  system  kind  of  forces  the  perpetuation  of  this  factious- 
ness, so  that  the  Hill  will  look  at  the  airline  industry  and  not  real- 
ize that  80  percent  of  the  airline  tickets  are  booked  through  travel 
agents. 

They  will  look  at  the  airline  industry  or  the  lodging  industry  and 
they  will  not  realize  that  there  are  some  of  the  biggest  purchasers 
of  beef  and  linen  and  all  manner  of  foodstuffs  in  this  country.  At 
Carnival  Cruise  Lines,  we  are  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of 
Omaha  brand  steaks. 

So,  they  do  not  see  all  of  the  interrelatedness,  which  I  guess  was 
part  of  the  chairman's  question.  I  am  not  sure  I  answered  it  as  best 
that  I  could.  But  the  thing  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  between 
the  purveyors  and  the  sellers  of  the  service  products  themselves 
and  the  end  users. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  my  friend  would  yield  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  have  said  this  before  at  some  meetings  of  the 
industry  here  where  I  have  been  asked  to  share  some  comments, 
and  I  ao  not  see  anything  growing  to  bring  the  members  of  that 
disparate  industry  that  you  have  just  cited  together  under  one  roof 
to  speak  to  the  very  statistics  you  just  gave  me.  You  can  say  to  me 
with  a  certainty,  look,  we  would  wither  and  die  if  we  did  not  adver- 
tise and  I  can  show  you  that  for  x  amount  of  expenditure  there 
would  be  y  amount  of  return. 

Now,  if  you  have  American  Express  and  American  Airlines  and 
United  Airlines  and  the  hotel  industries  of  America  and  so  forth 
coming  here  as  a  united  group  to  say  to  Ron  Brown  and  to  the 
President  and  to  others — now  Alice  Rivlin,  et  cetera — this  ought  to 
happen,  you  are  losing  revenue,  you  are  losing  tax  revenue.  I  mean, 
you  can  show  a  tax  revenue  gain  for  expenditure,  I  assume.  If  you 
cannot,  you  cannot  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Absolutely.  Absolutely,  we  could. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  if  you  can  do  that  you  are  crazy  not  to  have 
that  kind  of  united  effort  martialed  here,  absolutely  crazy.  And  if 
those  forces  come  together,  I  am  telling  you,  they  could  in  their 
united  form,  as  Senator  Bryan  is  saying,  have  much  more  clout 
than  one-half  the  other  people  who  get  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars around  here  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  candor,  for  a  number  of  years  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  industry  tended  to  look  within  themselves  and  not 
look  at  the  whole  mosaic  of  the  industry.  The  Travel  Industry  Asso- 
ciation 5  years  ago  had  1,500  members.  It  is  now  up  to  2,200  mem- 
bers. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  if  you  guys  look  at  it  that  way,  then  how  do 
you  expect  Congress  or  the  American  people  not  to  see  it  even 
worse? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  that  is  the  point.  We  are  coming  together 
now.  We  are  taking  a  much  more  global  look,  the  private  sector  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  at  the  total  travel  and  tourism  industry.  So, 
we  are  catching  up  to  your  lead  there. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  let  me  just  say  I  think  the  chairman  is  right 
on  point  in  terms  of  developing  some  type  of — the  term  "umbrefia" 
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has  been  used,  and  TIA  does  a  wonderful  job  and  I  would  certainly 
echo  the  comments  of  the  chairman.  This  is  probably  the  defining 
work  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  the  industry.  We  can  argue  the 
case.  I  think  the  merits  are  on  our  side. 

But  if  I  can  refer  back  to  an  experience  I  had  as  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature,  it  comes  as  no  secret  that  gaming  is  the  larg- 
est industry  in  Nevada.  When  there  was  an  issue  of  importance  to 
the  industry  in  our  State  legislature  in  Carson  City,  the  room  was 
filled,  as  we  used  to  say,  witn  sincere  blue  suits.  Every  chief  execu- 
tive was  there.  They  always  were  represented  day  in  and  day  out 
by  very  effective  legislative  advocates  and  people,  but  the  impact 
when  you  saw  the  chief  executive  officer  from  these  large  oper- 
ations present  just  as  you  are  today,  Mr.  Dickinson — I  am  greatly 
impressed  that  you  are  here  and  making  the  case  in  person  as  op- 
posed to  sending  one  of  your  able  colleagues  with  whom  you  are  as- 
sociated with  your  particular  business — that  had  an  impact. 

We  do  not  see  that,  quite  honestly,  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  all  know 
some  of  the  major  names  in  the  industry.  But  it  is  important,  I 
think,  in  terms  of  the  impact  that  this  is  important  that  somehow 
a  mechanism  be  developed  in  the  private  sector  to  help  us  make 
that  impact.  You  have  got  the  work.  This  is  the  analytical  and  in- 
tellectual basis  for  an  argument. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  have  not  put  the  personal  clout  behind  it. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  have  not.  And  I  do  not  say  that  in  a 
confrontational  or  an  unfriendly  manner. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  appreciate  it.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  comment. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  have  been  talking  this  way  for  a  decade.  We 
just  do  not  do  it  and  people  do  not  see  it  and  that  is  why  I  think 
we  are  in  the  position. 

Let  me  get  off  the  soap  box  and  ask  one  other  question  because 
I  know  the  chairman  has  another  panel,  and  that  is  you  indicated 
what  we  can  do  in  response  to  the  chairman's  question,  more 
money  in  the  partnership  and  matching  funds  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  am  agreeable  to  that.  Have  you  laid  out  any  kind  of 
a  position  paper  in  terms  of  what  we  can  do  at  the  Federal  end  to 
make  America  more  visitor  friendly? 

I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  marketing  and 
promotion  dollars.  I  acknowledge  that  that  is  terribly  important. 
But  it  just  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  host  of  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  better  job,  and  you  all,  because  you  inter- 
face with  your  clientele  and  know  what  the  experience  has  been, 
some  good,  some  not  so  good,  in  areas  in  which  we  improve,  and 
because  you  have  a  global  view  of  this  market,  not  just  what  we 
are  doing  in  America  but  what  they  are  doing  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  and  other  parts,  to  sit  down  and  just  say  look,  these  are 
some  specific  things  that  you  all  at  the  Federal  level  could  do  that 
would  sure  make  our  job  in  selling  travel  to  America  easier? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  we  have  a  long  laundry  list  of  that.  Some 
of  it  are  issues  that  have  been  contentious  in  the  past.  We  have  a 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  We  have  not  used  a  fraction  of  the  money. 
We  have  the  Airline  Facilities  Trust  Fund  that  is  $8  or  $9  billion 
that  I  guess  hopefully  we  will  not  have  to  wait  for  some  major 
megaaccident  in  the  air  before  we  start  really  updating  those  facili- 
ties. 
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I  just  came  back,  Senators,  from  Europe  on  Monday.  I  went  into 
Greece  and  it  was  effortless  flying  in  there,  going  through  their 
customs  and  immigration.  I  went  out  of  Venice  in  Italy,  it  was  ef- 
fortless going  in  and  out.  I  went  to  London,  effortless  getting  in 
and  out.  And  then  I  got  to  the  United  States  in  Miami,  and  the 
physical  facilities  were  wonderful.  It  was  the  most  air-conditioned 
and  modern  and  up  to  date. 

But  then  I  ran  into  Customs  and  Immigration  and  the  lines  and 
the  redtape,  and  I  am  in  the  blue  line  and  I  am  all  pre-  this  and 
that  and  then  I  see  the  folks  that  are  non-U. S.  citizens,  and  they 
just  have  looks  of  bewilderment  on  their  faces.  I  was  not  bewil- 
dered when  I  was  in  their  position  going  throughout  the  terminals 
of  Europe,  and  they  just  looked  like  what  is  this  all  about.  It  looked 
like  a  Franz  Kafka  novel. 

So,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  opportunities  that  we  have.  And  I 
will  be  candid  with  you  because  you  asked  the  question.  There 
have  been  clear  times  in  the  past,  at  least  to  my  own  personal  sat- 
isfaction, that  there  are  different  agendas  on  the  part  of  some  of 
these  organizations,  so  that  if  a  particular  organization  does  not 
feel  that  they  are  getting  enough  budget  money  or  they  are  feeling 
this  and  that,  all  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  slow  down,  and  it  is  kind 
of  their  version  of  the  blue  flu.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  when  a  747 
should  take  40  minutes  to  clear  out  it  takes  an  hour-and-a-half  or 
2  hours. 

People  are  basically  saying  "Listen,  if  you  are  not  scratching  our 
back  the  right  way  we  will  show  you  how  miserable  it  can  be." 
Well,  they  are  not  showing  us,  they  are  showing  our  guests.  What 
this  whole  industry  is  about,  frankly  Senator,  is  hospitality.  We  are 
welcoming  these  people  in  our  home,  and  we  get  them  in  the  front 
door  and  we  kick  them  in  the  face. 

Senator  Bryan.  Mr.  Dickinson — this  will  be  the  last  question, 
Mr.  Chairman — some  of  the  things  that  you  are  talking  about  obvi- 
ously raise  some  philosophical  and  some  macroeconomic — I  mean, 
the  trust  funds,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  disagree  that  the  trust 
fund  money  ought  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  col- 
lected. Some  of  our  colleagues  have  a  different  view.  That  is  a 
much  steeper  mountain  to  climb  in  terms  of  dealing  with  that.  But 
there  are  things  that  you  have  talked  about  in  terms  of  specific  vis- 
itor improvements,  and  hopefully  your  list,  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  send  that  to  me  and  share  with  me  in  terms  of  the 
things  that  are  less  macro  but  are  more  specific  in  terms  of  what 
we  can  do  in  terms  of  receiving  our  guests  and  providing  improve- 
ments in  visitor  facilities  and  moving  people  in  and  out  to  make 
the  experience  overall  more  positive 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  2  years  ago,  a  year- 
and-a-half  ago,  assessed  a  $6.50  user  fee  in  Customs  and  in  Immi- 
gration per  person.  The  private  sector  could  get  this  done  for  under 
a  dollar.  Now,  where  is  the  extra  money  going  to?  It  is  not  going 
to  facilitate  travel  and  tourism.  It  is  not  going  to  facilitate  and  ease 
that  process  of  processing  people  into  our  country.  People  come 
back  and  the  tell  horror  stories. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  do  not  think  I  would  disagree  the  PFC,  for  ex- 
ample, being  imposed  and  we  do  not  use  the  amount  that  is  in  the 
Airport  Trust  Fund  already  is  something  that  is  very  difficult.  But 
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that  is  part  of  an  overall  broader  budget  problem  that  we  have 
here  which  is  a  subject  for  another  day,  another  hearing. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  it  is  something  that  at  some  point  is  going 
to  have  to  be  stepped  up  to. 

Senator  Bryan.  Well,  it  does,  and  that  gets  back  to  the  point 
that  the  chairman  and  I  think  both  are  trying  to  make  that  is  that 
sometimes  the  industry  is  vulnerable  to  those  kinds  of  moves  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  clout  to  make  the  point,  hey,  this  is  an  impact 
on  an  industry  which  employs  11  million  people.  And  look,  there 
are  30  States  in  which  the  industry  is  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3,  and 
here  are  the  premier  representatives  of  that  industry  in  each  of  the 
States,  and  we  are  here  to  tell  you,  Frank,  I  think  we  need  that. 

And  on  that  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  and  thank  our  wit- 
ness for  enduring  some  of  my  comments  and  observations. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  appreciate  your  counsel. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  this  pan- 
el's edifying  us.  We  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  BUDNER.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Cooper.  Thank  you. 

Senator  KERRY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  I  could  invite  the  members  of  the  last  panel  to  come  forward, 
Mr.  Travous,  Mr.  O'Hare,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  We 
welcome  you,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  opening  statements. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  E.  TRAVOUS,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  ARIZONA  STATE  PARKS 

Mr.  Travous.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  would  tell  Senator 
Bryan  in  Arizona  last  week  it  was  128  degrees,  and  when  it  got 
down  to  105  people  got  their  parkas  out.  So,  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
perspective,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  executive  director  of  Arizona  State 
Parks.  I  had  served  previously  with  the  Utah  State  Park  System 
in  charge  of  long-range  planning  and  with  the  Tennessee  State 
Park  System  in  charge  of  planning  and  development  for  that  great 
State.  I  also  am  the  past  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  that  looks  at  the  investment  in  outdoor  recreation, 
primarily  through  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

In  these  capacities  I  have  designed  and  implemented  economic 
impact  studies  on  outdoor  recreation  for  several  States  and  re- 
viewed strategies  and  comprehensive  plans  as  well  as  community 
economic  studies  where  tourism  was  the  underpinning.  I  am  now 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  State  park,  Kartchner  Caverns,  that 
will  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  annually  to  Benson, 
AZ,  and  will  result  in  great  economic  gains  to  that  community.  Al- 
ready, even  though  the  cave  is  not  going  to  be  open  for  about  2 
more  years,  we  already  see  signs  going  up  "Main  route  to 
Kartchner  Caverns,"  so  the  tourism  is  already  starting  to  develop. 

The  economic  impacts  derived  from  tourism  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  West  and  nature-based  tourism  in  the  West  because 
of  our  vast  public  holdings.  In  a  broad  sense,  we  are  referring  to 
recreational  activities  with  our  natural  and  cultural  resources,  and 
due  to  a  large  amount  of  public  lands  in  Arizona  and  the  changing 
participation  habits  of  the  public  both  in  the  United  States  and 
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abroad  this  kind  of  tourism  has  reahzed  a  remarkable  growth  in 
recent  years. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  president  of 
America  West  Airlines  and  told  him  that  what  we  were  doing  was 
that  if  he  would  just  get  the  people  to  Arizona  we  would  make  sure 
that  they  would  be  happy  and  come  back  and  visit  us  again. 

The  rural  economic  benefits  are  particularly  keen  because  many 
of  our  rural  economies  are  situated  where  those  natural  resources 
are  located.  The  time  could  not  be  more  appropriate  for  this  kind 
of  tourism  to  expand.  During  the  past  20  years  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  our  economy,  particularly  in  Arizona,  has  been  in  the 
rural  areas.  Once  thriving  on  mining,  farming,  and  ranching,  many 
of  our  rural  communities  are  having  difficulty  sustaining  many  of 
their  basic  services  and  they  are  turning  to  tourism  and  looking  for 
new  economies  in  which  to  sustain  themselves.  They  are  not  reach- 
ing their  full  potential,  however,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  this  committee  about. 

The  participation  patterns,  in  the  West  in  particular  but  I  think 
across  the  country,  are  changing.  As  our  population  ages  we  have 
gone  from  a  more  active  based  tourism  recreation  opportunity  to  a 
more  passive  based.  As  the  babyboomers  get  older  they  are  not 
swimming  like  they  were,  they  are  doing  more  hiking  and  more 
passive  types  of  recreation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  1965,  a  participation  survey 
found  that  the  No.  1  activity  was  driving  for  pleasure.  No.  2  was 
walking,  then  playing  outdoor  games  and  swimming.  In  contrast 
the  1992  survey,  where  we  looked  at  what  people  were  doing  when 
they  were  visiting  parts  of  Arizona,  the  No.  1  activity  was  visiting 
scenic  areas  followed  by  visiting  historic  places  followed  by  visiting 
zoos  and  botanical  gardens  followed  by  picnicking,  walking,  and 
visiting  archeological  sites. 

To  make  my  point,  how  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  heard 
somebody  say  let  us  go  for  a  Sunday  drive?  People  are  not  traveling 
for  the  movement's  sake  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  They  are  look- 
ing for  a  payoff  at  the  end  of  that  road  and  they  are  looking  for 
these  types  of  experiences  that  are  often  found  in  rural  commu- 
nities, so  I  do  not  want  us  to  ignore  the — we  talk  a  lot  about  the 
international  tourism  and  the  growth  there,  but  80  percent  of  the 
market,  I  think  I  have  heard  today,  is  still  domestic  and  there  is 
a  great  potential  growth  for  tourism  from  the  major  urban  areas 
like  Phoenix  to  the  rural  areas  from  Phoenix,  particularly  when 
you  have  a  diverse  State  as  we  do  in  Phoenix  in  the  summertime 
where  you  want  to  escape  the  heat  and  you  want  to  go  up  to  the 
high  country  of  the  mountains. 

We  have  done  economic  impacts  in  Arizona,  and  even  though  the 
overall  country's  assessment  of  tourism  I  think  is  sorely  lacking,  we 
do  have  some  specific  studies  that  showed  that  in  our  27  State 
parks — and  recognize  that  we  have  one  of  the  smaller  State  park 
system  in  the  country — that  people  visiting  our  State  park  system 
last  year  contributed  $118  million  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  those 
parks  which  were  in  rural  areas.  We  specifically  designed  our  study 
to  see  what  impact  are  we  having  on  the  rural  economies,  and  they 
were  spending  last  year  $118  million  in  those  rural  economies. 
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Arizona  residents  last  year  spent  $2.6  billion  on  outdoor  recre- 
ation-related activities  across  the  State,  and  about  $5.1  billion  was 
spent  bv  visitors  to  the  great  State  of  Arizona.  In  1991  the  Depart- 
ment 01  the  Interior,  along  with  several  other  Federal  agencies,  did 
a  survey  and  there  were  several  noteworthy  findings  of  that,  and 
if  I  could  just  encapsulate  that,  if  you  look  at  what  is  happening 
even  on  our  Federal  land  base,  hunting  licenses  are  dropping  off 
precipitously  but  visitation  to  sites  is  continuing  to  rise.  So,  you  see 
less  of  a  consumptive  attitude  of  people  visiting  the  West  and  going 
out  for  their  tourism  activities. 

Let  me  jump  to  my  conclusions,  if  I  could  for  you.  The  travel  pat- 
terns have  changed.  Americans  are  no  longer  traveling  for  travel's 
sake.  They  are  looking  for  an  experience  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The 
changes  in  family  profile — that  is,  two  working  parents — has  re- 
sulted in  shorter,  closer-to-home  trips  for  most  Americans.  Ameri- 
cans are  more  likely  to  visit  a  rural  area  from  their  city  for  experi- 
ence than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Second,  the  traveler  is  putting  billions  of  dollars  into  rural  coun- 
ties, rural  communities,  around  the  country.  In  all  the  studies  that 
I  have  done  we  have  employed  a  very  conservative  methodology  so 
when  we  used  the  term  "billions"  we  would  not  have  to  blink  when 
we  used  it.  All  the  studies,  again,  looked  at  expenditures,  local 
economies.  It  did  not  include  multipliers  of  how  many  times  those 
dollars  were  spent  before  they  left  the  local  communities  and  it  did 
not  include  the  motor  homes  that  were  bought  in  the  major  cities 
and  traveled.  So,  these  are  just  economic  expenditures  from  people 
in  their  daily  travels  to  those  rural  communities. 

And  finally,  the  information  on  a  national  level  to  those  groups, 
both  private  and  public,  who  provide  this  destination  I  think  is  dis- 
mal. If  there  is  other  information  available,  we  have  looked  for  it 
and  we  cannot  find  it.  What  I  am  saying  is  the  public  policy  for 
tourism  has  not  reached  yet  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road, 
where  the  people  are  providing  the  experience. 

I  would  use  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  as  a  model 
of  public,  private,  and  national/State/local  partnership  program 
that  you  could  use,  because  you  are  in  essence  where  the  country 
was  30  years  ago  when  it  comes  to  outdoor  recreation.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  studies  that  were  done  in  the  late  1950's  created  a  part- 
nership between  national  and  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
creation  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  if  you  would  look 
at  that  pattern  within  that  law  I  think  you  have  a  good  model  for 
creating  partnerships  for  the  future. 

We  would  liken  the  situation  right  now  to  a  747  with  no  flight 
plan,  no  maintenance  schedule,  or  passenger  information.  Anything 
this  committee  can  do  to  help  get  that  policy  and  program  down  to 
the  local  level  we  think  would  be  real  helpftil  and  we  plan  to  help 
you  do  that. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Travous  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ken  Travous 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Ken  Travous,  the  executive 
director  of  Arizona  State  Parks.  I  previously  was  in  charge  of  long-range  planning 
for  the  Utah  State  Parks  System  and  the  planning  and  development  of  Tennessee 
State  Park  System.  I  am  the  immediate  past  president  of  an  association  of  State 
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organizations  that  looks  at  investment  strategies  in  outdoor  recreation — primarily 
through  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

In  these  capacities  I  have  designed  and  implemented  economic  impact  studies  on 
outdoor  recreation  in  several  States  and  have  reviewed  strategies,  comprehensive 
plans  of  other  States  as  well  as  community  economic  studies  where  tourism  was  the 
underpinning.  I  am  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a  State  park,  Kartchner  Cav- 
erns, that  will  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  Benson,  AZ,  and  will  re- 
sult in  great  economic  gains  to  the  community. 

The  economic  impacts  derived  from  our  natural  resources,  particularly  in  the 
Western  United  States,  is  significant.  One  very  important  component  of  these  eco- 
nomic impacts  is  nature-based  outdoor  recreation  and  tourism.  Eco-tourism  and  na- 
ture-based tourism,  in  a  broad  sense,  refers  to  recreational  activities  associated  with 
our  natural  aiid  cultural  resources,  primarily  on  public  land.  Due  to  the  large 
amount  of  pubHc  land  in  Arizona,  ana  changing  participation  habits  of  the  public, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  this  kind  of  tourism  has  realized  a  remark- 
able growth  in  recent  years. 

One  reason  residents  and  visitors  alike  hold  Arizona  so  dear  is  that  the  State  con- 
tains more  natural  wonders  than  virtually  any  other  region  of  the  country.  Attrac- 
tions that  might  herald  national  monument  status  in  other  States  are  commonplace 
here,  and  much  of  this  spectacular  country  has  been  set  aside  for  the  public.  The 
State's  natural  beauty  is  extremely  diverse.  The  State  comprises  three  distinct  geo- 
graphical areas:  the  desert  basin  and  range  lowlands  in  the  south  and  west,  the 
high  plateaus  of  the  north,  and  a  mountainous  transition  zone  between  the  two. 
Each  region  has  its  own  distinctive  land  and  life  forms,  history,  economy,  and  cul- 
ture. The  variety  created  by  these  regions  presents  a  vast  array  of  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

RURAL  BENEFITS 

One  area  of  a  State  that  typically  realizes  a  bulk  of  the  economic  benefits  from 
nature-based  recreation  and  tourism  are  the  rural  communities,  due  to  their  prox- 
imity to  many  of  our  natural  resources.  The  time  could  not  be  more  appropriate  for 
this  kind  of  tourism  to  expand.  During  the  past  20  years  the  most  dramatic  change 
in  our  economy  has  been  in  the  rural  areas.  Once  thriving  on  mining,  farming,  and 
ranching,  many  of  our  rural  communities  are  having  oifiiculty  sustaining  many 
basic  services.  Many  of  these  communities  are  searching  for  new  economies  and 
some  are  looking  to  natural  resource  based  tourism  to  provide  it.  Popular  natural 
resource  based  activities  like  camping,  fishing,  and  visiting  outstanding  scenic  areas 
have  traditionally  been  popular  activities  in  our  rural  based  forests,  mountains,  and 
parks.  However,  many  rural  areas  are  not  reaching  the  full  potential  offered  by 
ecotourism.  A  number  of  rural  communities  are  not  capable  of  providing  adequate 
recreational  resources,  infrastructure,  events  planning,  and  promotion,  due  to  such 
factors  as  limited  tax  bases,  limited  technical  and  financial  assistance,  and  unin- 
formed perceptions  about  the  negative  impacts  of  tourism.  The  potential  for  provid- 
ing significant  economic  benefits  to  rural  communities  should  not  be  overlooked,  but 
the  costs  associated  with  providing  these  benefits  must  be  addressed  if  the  full  po- 
tential of  resource  based  tourism  is  to  be  realized. 

PARTICIPATION  PATTERNS 

A  statewide  outdoor  recreation  survey  found  that  9  out  of  10  residents  feci  that 
parks  and  recreation  areas  are  important  to  their  individual  lifestyle.  However,  this 
same  study  found  that  participation  habits  and  preferences  are  changing.  As  large 
numbers  of  the  baby  boom  population  move  into  their  retirement  years  recreation 
services  will  need  to  address  the  requirements  of  an  older  population  with  an  active 
lifestyle.  Once  popular  active  recreational  pursuits  are  slowly  being  replaced  by 
more  passive  activities. 

A  1965  Arizona  participation  survey  found  that  the  No.  1  activity  was  driving  for 
pleasure  but  the  No.  2,  3,  and  4  activities  were  highly  active,  including  walking, 
playing  outdoor  games  and  spx)rts,  and  swimming.  In  contrast,  a  1992  survey  asked 
Arizona  residents  which  activities  they  enjoyed  participating  in  and  found  that  the 
list  was  much  more  passive  and  geared  toward  natural  and  cultural  based  outdoor 
recreation.  The  list  was  topped  by  visiting  outstanding  scenic  areas,  followed  by  vis- 
iting historic  places,  visiting  zoos  and  botanical  gardens,  picnicking,  walking,  and 
visiting  archaeological  sites.  The  survey  also  found  strong  support  for  additional 
conservation  and  protection  of  our  natural  resources,  as  well  as  additional,  appro- 
priate recreational  development  of  these  areas.  Lastly,  the  survey  showed  that  only 
39  percent  of  those  polled  felt  there  were  enough  parks  and  recreation  areas  in  the 
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State  and  over  62  percent  indicated  that  additional  State  and  regional  parks  were 
needed  to  increase  tourism. 

BENEFITS  IN  ARIZONA 

Although  comprehensive  economic  impact  assessments  of  natural  resource  based 
recreation  and  tourism  are  sorely  lacking,  a  number  of  site  and  system  specific  stud- 
ies point  to  the  significant  economic  benefits  being  derived.  The  Arizona  State  Parks 
System  is  charged  with  the  mission  of  conserving  and  managing  significant  exam- 
ples of  Arizona's  historic  places  and  sites  and  recreational,  scenic,  and  natural 
areas.  State  parks  owns  or  leases  44,842  acres  at  27  park  sites.  A  1987  park  user 
survey  found  that  a  typical  visitor  group  to  a  State  parte  spent  an  average  of  $203 
per  trip  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  park  they  were  visiting.  When  this  figure 
is  multiplied  by  park  attendance  it  was  determined  that  more  than  $94  million  were 
spent  by  visitors  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  a  park.  Given  the  percent  change  in  at- 
tendance figures  from  1987  to  1993  it  can  be  conservatively  estimated  that  more 
than  $118  million  were  spent  by  visitors  to  Arizona  State  parks  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Given  the  fact  that  most  State  parks  are  located  in  rural  areas,  these  figures 
can  be  seen  as  both  direct  and  indirect  benefit  to  rural  economies. 

In  1988,  a  study  conducted  for  the  Arizona  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  (SCORP)  concluded  that  Arizona  residents  spent  at  least  $2.6  bil- 
lion on  outdoor  recreation  related  expenses.  The  same  study  calculated  that  visitors 
to  Arizona  spent  $5.1  billion  on  outdoor  recreation  activities. 

According  to  a  1990  Arizona  Watercraft  Survey,  boating  use  in  Arizona  doubled 
from  1985  to  1990.  Approximately  3.5  million  boater  use  days  occurred  in  the  State 
during  1990  and  nearly  one-half  of  that  use  (44.6  percent)  came  from  out-of-State 
boaters.  Total  boat  outing  expenditure,  excluding  the  purchase  of  the  equipment, 
was  nearly  $300  million. 

In  1991  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  along  with  several  other  Federal  agencies 
conducted  the  National  Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wildlife  Associated  Recre- 
ation. The  study  listed  several  noteworthy  findings  related  to  ecotourism  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  in  Arizona.  First,  the  number  of  nonconsumptive  wildlife 
recreationists  who  took  a  trip  away  from  home  to  observe,  feed,  or  photograph  wild- 
life in  the  United  States  increased  by  10  percent  from  1985  to  1990.  Second,  more 
than  $382  million  were  spent  for  fish  and  wildlife  associated  recreation  and  11.5 
million  visitor  use  days  were  calculated.  Of  the  11.5  million  use  days  over  one-half 
(5.9  million)  were  attributed  to  nonconsumptive  recreationists. 

Finally,  in  1992  the  University  of  Arizona  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
source Economics  conducted  a  study  on  nature-based  tourism  and  the  economy  of 
southeastern  Arizona.  The  study  sought  to  assess  the  economic  impacts  of  the  San 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area  and  Ramsey  Canyon  Preserve  on  the 
nearby  community  of  Sierra  Vista  and  other  surrounding  communities,  with  a  total 
population  of  less  than  75,000  residents. 

The  study  indicates  that  approximately  95  percent  of  the  visitors  to  these  areas 
go  to  at  least  one  other  site  in  the  area  and  make  expenditures  in  communities  lo- 
cated near  the  sites.  These  areas  attract  significant  numbers  of  nature  enthusiasts 
from  outside  the  local  area.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  visitors  are  from  outside  Ari- 
zona and  5  to  6  percent  are  from  outside  the  country.  These  visitors  bring  new  eco- 
nomic activity  not  only  to  southeastern  Arizona,  but  to  the  State  in  general.  Non- 
resident visitors  to  Ramsey  Canyon  spent  $55  per  day  and  those  visiting  the  San 
Pedro  area  spent  $51  per  day  in  Sierra  Vista.  The  total  economic  impact  to  indus- 
trial output  in  the  Sierra  Vista  area  associated  with  nature-based  visitors  is  nearly 
$3  million  per  year. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  there  are  three  points  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

First,  travel  patterns  have  changed.  Americans  are  no  longer  traveling  for  travel 
sake.  They  are  looking  for  an  experience  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  changes  in  fam- 
ily profile  (i.e.,  two  working  parents)  has  resulted  in  shorter,  closer  to  home  trips. 
Americans  are  more  likely  to  visit  a  rural  area  near  their  city  for  their  experience 
than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Second,  this  travel  is  putting  billions  of  dollars  into  the  rural  economies  across 
the  country.  All  of  the  studies  that  I  have  directed  emoloyed  a  very  conservative 
methodology  so  if  the  term  "billions"  was  used,  we  wouldn't  have  to  flinch.  Those 
expenditures  mentioned  in  my  outline  do  not  take  into  account  multipliers  expendi- 
tures made  at  home  in  preparation  of  the  trip,  or  large  ticket  items  such  as 
motorhomes. 
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Finally,  the  information  on  a  national  level  to  those  groups,  private  and  public, 
who  provide  the  destinations  is  dismal.  If  there  is  other  information  available,  we've 
looked  for  it  and  can't  find  it.  We  have  found  no  strategy  for  understanding  and  nur- 
turing this  industry.  We  like  the  situation  to  a  Boeing  747  with  no  flight  plan,  main- 
tenance schedule,  or  passenger  information.  Anything  that  this  committee  could  do 
along  those  lines  will  benefit  our  Nation's  economy  as  a  whole  and  rural  America 
in  particular. 

Senator  Ki<:rry.  Mr.  O'Hara. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  P.  O'HARA,  DIRECTOR  OF  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHE  TRIBE 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Chairman  Kerry,  I  am  Charles  O'Hara,  director  of 
planning  and  development  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of 
Arizona.  Chairman  Ronnie  Lupe  has  asked  that  I  appear  before 
your  subcommittee  and  inform  you  about  the  economic  benefits 
that  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  derived  from  tourism 
development  on  his  reservation,  and  to  provide  you  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  tremendous  untapped  tourism  potential  that  awaits  develop- 
ment, not  only  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  reservations  across  the 
country. 

Let  me  describe  the  reservation  for  you,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  words  can  never  do  justice  to  the  incredible  natural  beauty  of 
the  place  or  to  the  Apache  people  who  live  in  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  their  land.  The  Fort  Apache  reservation,  homeland  to  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  encompasses  1.6  million  or  approxi- 
mately 2,600  square  miles.  The  land  rises  from  Sonoran  desert  at 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  in  the  southwest  comer  to  subalpine  moun- 
tains reaching  11,000  feet  in  the  northeast  comer.  And  in  between 
these  extremes  lies  a  varied  terrain  of  forests,  canyons,  and  range- 
land  dissected  by  400  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and  dotted  with 
24  lakes  offering  diverse  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
supporting  a  natural  resource-based  tribal  economy. 

In  the  1970's  the  tribe  began  to  seriously  develop  its  outdoor 
recreation,  and  hence  its  tourism  activities.  Sunrise  ski  resort,  the 
largest  ski  area  in  Arizona,  was  established  in  1970  and  has  be- 
come a  premier  ski  area  that  offers  challenging  terrain  and  excel- 
lent facilities  for  more  than  250,000  skiers  each  year.  Skiing  reve- 
nues have  generally  averaged  about  $6  to  $7  million  per  year.  Fish- 
ing and  camping  on  the  reservation  has  always  been  popular,  gen- 
erating more  than  $800,000  in  fishing  and  camping  permit  fees  and 
over  200,000  user  days  in  1993. 

In  the  late  1970's  the  tribe  established  its  trophy  elk  hunt  which 
has  gained  worldwide  prominence  and  boasts  a  high  percentage  of 
recordbook  elk.  Currently,  the  week-long  guided  elk  hunt  is  priced 
at  $11,000  with  only  55  permits  sold  each  year,  and  there  is  a  3- 
year  waiting  list.  Whitewater  rafting  through  the  Salt  River  Can- 
yon has  become  an  increasingly  popular  tourist  attraction  in  the 
past  5  years. 

The  last  20  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  expansion  of  the 
tribe's  tourism-related  businesses,  and  each  of  these  tourism-relat- 
ed activities  provides  employment  and  revenue  for  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  Tourism  has  become  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  the  tribe's  economy,  with  the  promise  of  an  expanding  fu- 
ture. In  1993,  tribal  enterprises  grossed  over  $12  million  in  tour- 
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ism-related  revenues  and  employed  more  than  600  employees  in 
full  or  part-time  jobs  providing  tourism-related  services. 

But  these  numbers  pale  in  comparison  with  the  expanded  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  tribe's  most  recent  tourism-related  busi- 
ness, the  Hon  Dah  Casino.  Over  the  past  6  months  the  tribe  has 
created  over  165  full-time  positions  and  has  experienced  revenues 
that  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  Like  a  number  of  other  Indian 
tribes,  Indian  gaming  has  given  tribal  economies  a  much-needed 
boost  and  added  a  high-demand  tourism  activity  that  offers  an  in- 
teresting array  of  reservation  tourist  attractions. 

Indian  gaming  has  been  a  catalyst  for  a  lot  of  other  peripheral 
economic  developments  on  reservations.  Increasingly,  tribes  are 
reaching  out  to  develop  additional  tourist  activities  to  attract  the 
tourist.  We  see  tribal  museums  and  RV  parks  being  developed  in 
the  vicinity  of  casinos.  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  are  a 
good  example  of  these  types  of  development.  And  we  are  planning 
to  open  an  upscale  RV  park  across  the  street  from  the  casino. 

But  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  a  far  more  reaching 
vision  for  its  economic  development  and  tourism  plans.  As  you 
know,  travel  and  tourism  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the 
world,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe 
wants  to  capture  its  share  of  this  growing  international  market. 
Gaming  has  added  another  attraction  in  the  growing  array  of  tour- 
ism attractions  to  attract  many  international  tourists  seeking  ad- 
venture, natural  beauty,  cultural  activities,  and  the  action  of  the 
casino.  With  sensitive  development  and  management  of  the  tribe's 
resource,  we  see  this  international  tourism  market  as  another  way 
to  expand  the  tribal  economy  while  reducing  the  pressures  on  the 
environment  from  timber  and  the  other  resource  extraction  activi- 
ties. 

The  tribe's  objective  is  to  pursue  balance  in  sustainable  develop- 
ment that  will  achieve  the  goal  of  creating  a  tribal  economy  that 
will  generate  employment  and  revenues  far  into  the  future.  Trie  ex- 
pansion of  the  tourism-based  sector  of  the  tribal  economy  is  critical 
to  that  goal. 

I  will  skip  some  of  the  developments  that  we  are  involved  in 
which  primarily  center  on  tribal  museums  and  Fort  Apache,  which 
is  a  historic  fort,  historic  site  there. 

Basically,  the  attraction  that  Indian  reservations  offer  to  tourism 
in  the  United  States  is  continually  underestimated.  Indian  tribes 
offer  the  tourism  industry  a  diversity  of  culture  that  adds  a  rich- 
ness to  the  multiculture  tapestry  of  our  country,  but  it  is  often 
overlooked.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  you  can  bring  away  from  the 
hearing  and  the  upcoming  White  House  Conference  on  Tourism,  I 
hope  it  will  be  an  appreciation  for  the  diversity  of  Indian  cultures 
and  for  the  unique  experience  that  each  of  these  tribes  can  offer 
to  the  tourism  market. 

But  Indian  tribes  need  training,  technical,  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  enhance  the  gem  that  lies  barely  discovered  on  many  res- 
ervations. Indian  tribes  need  to  be  informed  about  the  mixed  bless- 
ing that  tourism  often  represents  and  to  policies  and  measures  that 
can  be  implemented  to  mitigate  the  negative  impacts  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  traditional  culture  that  can  accompany  increased 
tourism.  The  inclusion  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  development  of  tour- 
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ism  policies  and  programs  and  the  provision  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  tribes  in  order  to  enhance  the  rough  cut  gem 
that  is  tourism  in  Indian  country  are  the  critical  needs  that  I  hope 
will  be  addressed  in  the  future. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  O'Hara  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  P.  O'Hara 

Chairman  Kerry,  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism 
Subcommittee,  I  am  Charles  O'Hara,  Director  of  Planning  and  Development  for  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona.  Chairman  Ronnie  Lupe  has  asked  that 
I  appear  before  your  subcommittee  and  inform  vou  about  the  economic  benefits  that 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  derived  from  tourism  development  on  his  res- 
ervation and  to  provide  you  with  a  glimpse  of  the  tremendous  untapped  tourism  po- 
tential that  awaits  development,  not  only  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  reservation  but 
on  many  Indian  reservations  across  the  country. 

Oscar  Wilde  once  said  that  "Perhaps,  after  all,  America  never  has  been  discov- 
ered. I  myself  would  say  that  it  had  merely  been  detected."  This  statement  is  prob- 
ably most  true  when  we  apply  it  to  Indian  Country  and  is  certainly  appropriate  to 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  tucked  away  in  northeast  central  Arizona  where 
you  have  to  seek  it  out  to  discover  its  natural  charms  and  cultural  riches.  Let  me 
describe  the  reservation  for  you,  knowing  full  well  that  words  can  never  do  justice 
to  the  incredible  natural-beauty  of  the  place  or  to  the  Apache  people  who  live  in  an 
intimate  connection  with  their  land.  The  Fort  Apache  reservation,  homeland  of  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  encompasses  1.67  million  acres  or  approximately 
2,600  square  miles.  The  land  rises  from  Sonoran  desert  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
in  the  southwest  comer  to  sub-alpine  mountains  reaching  11,500  feet  in  the  north- 
east corner.  And  in  between  these  extremes  lies  a  varied  terrain  of  forests,  canyons, 
and  rangeland,  dissected  by  400  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and  dotted  with  twenty- 
four  lakes  offering  diverse  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  supporting  a  nat- 
ural resource  based  tribal  economy. 

Historically,  the  economy  of  the  reservation  has  been  based  on  livestock  grazing 
and  forest  industry.  Initially,  these  enterprises  were  conducted  by  non-Indian  lease 
holders.  Beginning  with  livestock  grazing  in  the  1940's,  the  Tribe  began  to  take  ex- 
clusive control  of  its  economic  opportunities.  In  1965,  the  Tribe  established  the  Fort 
Apache  Timber  Company  and  began  milling  its  own  timber  and  eventually  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  most  successful  inland  sawmills  in  the  United  States.  Timber 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  tribal  economy.  In  the  1970's  the 
Tribe  began  to  seriously  develop  its  outdoor  recreation  and  hence  its  tourism  activi- 
ties. Sunrise  Ski  Resort,  the  largest  ski  area  in  Arizona,  was  established  in  1970 
and  has  become  a  premier  ski  area  that  offers  challenging  terrain  and  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  more  than  250,000  skiers  each  year  served  by  eight  chairlifls  on  three 
mountains.  Skiing  revenues  have  generally  averaged  about  $6  to  $7  million  per 
year.  Fishing  and  camping  on  the  reservation  has  always  been  popular  generating 
more  than  $800,000  in  fishing  and  camping  permit  fees  and  over  200,000  user  days 
in  1993.  In  the  late  1970's  the  Tribe  established  its  trophy  elk  hunt  which  has 
gained  world-wide  prominence  and  boasts  a  high  percentage  of  record  book  elk.  Cur- 
rently, the  week  long  guided  elk  hunt  is  priced  at  $11,000  and  with  only  55  permits 
sold  each  year,  there  is  a  three  year  waiting  list.  Whitewater  rafting  through  the 
Salt  River  Canyon  has  become  an  increasingly  popular  tourist  recreation  attraction 
in  the  past  five  years. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  expansion  of  the  Tribe's  tourism 
related  businesses  and  each  of  these  tourism  related  activities  provides  employment 
and  revenues  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  Tourism  has  become  an  inte- 
gral component  of  the  Tribe's  economy  with  the  promise  of  an  expanding  future.  In 
1993,  Tribal  enterprises  grossed  over  $12  million  in  tourism  related  revenues  and 
employed  more  than  600  employees  in  full  or  part-time  jobs  providing  tourism  relat- 
ed services.  But  these  numbers  pale  in  comparison  with  the  expanded  opportunities 
provided  by  the  Tribe's  most  recent  tourism  related  business,  the  Hon  Dah  Casino. 
Over  the  past  six  months,  the  Tribe  has  created  over  165  full-time  positions  and 
has  experienced  revenues  that  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  Like  a  number  of 
other  Indian  tribes,  Indian  Gaming  has  given  tribal  economies  a  much-needed  boost 
and  added  a  high  demand  tourist  activity  to  what  is  often  an  interesting  array  of 
reservation  tourist  attractions.  One  thing  that  Indian  Gaming  has  done  for  many 
Tribes  beyond  the  not  insignificant  increase  in  revenues  and  the  creation  of  tribal 
employment,  it  is  the  altering  of  perceptions  about  "what  is  possible".  Tribes  that 
were  close  to  destitute  a  few  years  ago  are  now  pondering  over  new  development 
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projects  often  in  the  area  of  tourism  attractions.  This  change  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Indian  Gaming  has  been  a  catalyst  for  a  lot  of  peripheral  economic  development 
projects  on  reservations.  Increasingly  tribes  are  reachmg  out  to  develop  additional 
activities  to  attract  tourism.  We  see  tribal  museums  and  RV  parks  being  developed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  casinos.  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  are  good  exam- 
ples of  this  type  of  development.  We're  planning  to  open  an  upscale  RV  park  across 
the  street  from  our  Casino.  But  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  a  more  far 
reaching  vision  for  its  economic  development  and  tourism  development  plans. 

As  you  know,  travel  and  tourism  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  world  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  wants  to  capture  its  share 
of  this  growing  international  market.  Gaming  has  added  another  attraction  in  a 
growing  array  of  tourist  attractions  and  recreation  activities  to  attract  the  many 
international  tourists-  seeking  adventure,  natural  beauty,  cultural  activities  and  the 
action  of  the  casino.  With  sensitive  development  and  management  of  the  Tribe's  re- 
sources, we  see  this  international  tourism  market  as  another  way  to  expand  the 
tribal  economy  while  reducing  the  pressures  on  the  environment  by  the  timber  in- 
dustry and  other  natural  resource  extraction  activities.  The  Tribe's  obiective  is  to 
pursue  balanced  and  sustainable  development  that  will  achieve  the  goal  of  creating 
a  tribal  economy  that  will  generate  employment  and  revenues  far  into  the  future. 
The  expansion  of  the  tourism  based  sector  of  the  tribal  economy  is  critical  to  that 
goal. 

Let  me  describe  a  few  of  the  tourism  attractions  that  are  currently  in  some  stage 
of  development  by  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

•  The  Tribe  completed  a  Fort  Apache  Master  Plan  which  details  the  restoration 
of  the  historic  fort  that  was  the  staging  base  for  the  Apache  wars  and  are  currently 
restoring  General  Crook's  Quarters  as  part  of  that  plan.  There  are  grant  applica- 
tions pending  to  renovate  the  stables,  corrals,  and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  House  at 
Fort  Apache. 

•  The  Tribe  has  applied  for  a  HUD  Block  grant  to  complete  the  Tribal  Museum 
and  Culture  Center  which  will  not  only  become  a  repository  for  cultural  artifacts 
but  will  also  be  a  living  museum  for  the  preservation  and  teaching  of  Apache  cul- 
ture and  traditions  to  the  youth  of  the  reservation. 

•  The  Tribe  has  applied  to  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  for  funds  to  de- 
velop a  master  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Kinishba,  a  prehistoric  ruins  that  has 
been  designated  a  National  Historic  site. 

•  Casino  developments  include  the  casino  expansion  to  280  slot  machines,  master 
planning  the  casino  area  to  include  the  development  of  an  adjacent  RV  Park,  devel- 
opment of  two  nearby  lakes  and  planning  for  future  expansion  of  the  Casino  to  in- 
clude hotel  facilities. 

•  Funding  for  the  development  of  a  mountain  biking  and  cross-country  ski  trail 
on  twenty  miles  of  old  railway  bed  from  Hon  Dah  to  the  Sunrise  Ski  Resort. 

•  The  snowmaking  systems  at  Sunrise  Ski  area  are  currently  being  expanded  to 
insure  good  snow  for  the  Christmas  Holidays,  a  very  big  season  for  the  Tribe  that 
has  been  dependent  on  natural  snow. 

•  The  Tribe  has  been  funded  to  develop  a  Tourism  Master  Plan-and  also  to  create 
a  Cultural  Tourism  office,  and  an  applications  is  pending  to  fund  a  tourism  trans- 
portation plan. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  forgoing  list  that  the  Tribe  is  actively  pursuing  the 
development  of  its  tourism  related  enterprises,  just  as  many  Indian  tribes  across  the 
country  are  doing.  Tourism,  and  particularly  international  tourism  is  a  huge  indus- 
try and  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  lands  are  oflen  of  high  interest  to  international 
tourists.  The  development  of  ecotourism  on  the  Fort  Apache  reservation  is  in  its  ini- 
tial stages  and  with  the  wide  variety  of  geographic  terrain  and  numerous  animal 
species,  those  developments  are  limitless.  The  potential  contribution  of  Indian  tribes 
to  the  international  tourist  attraction  that  is  the  United  States  is  continually  under- 
estimated. Indian  tribes  ofTer  the  tourism  industry  a  diversity  of  cultures  that  is 
oflen  overlooked.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  you  bring  away  from  this  hearing  and 
the  upcoming  Wliite  House  Conference  on  Tourism,  I  hope  it  will  be  an  appreciation 
for  the  diversity  of  Indian  cultures  and  for  the  unique  experiences  that  each  Tribe 
offers  to  the  tourism  market.  To  often,  Indian  Tribes  are  thought  to  be  all  alike  and 
there  is  little  understanding  that  each  Tribe  is  different  in  language,  customs,  and 
histories,  in  the  same  way  that  France  is  difTerent  from  Hungary  or  England  from 
Latvia.  For  these  and  a  number  of  other  important  reasons,  Indian  tribes  should 
be  included  in  the  strategies  and  policies  that  will  be  developed  both  here  and  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Tourism. 

Indian  tribes  need  training,  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  enhance  the  gem 
that  lies  barely  discovered  on  many  reservations.  Indian  tribes  need  to  be  informed 
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about  the  mixed  blessing  that  tourism  oflen  presents  and  to  policies  and  measures 
that  can  be  implemented  to  mitigate  the  negative  impacts  to  the  environment  and 
traditional  culture  that  can  accompany  increased  tourism.  The  inclusion  of  Indian 
tribes  in  the  development  of  tourism  policies  and  programs  and  the  provision  of  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  tribes  in  order  to  enhance  the  rough-cut  gem 
that  is  tourism  in  Indian  Country  are  the  critical  needs  that  I  hope  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  future. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O'Hara.  You  have 
piqued  my  curiosity.  What  is  an  upscale  RV  park?  I  thought  it 
might  be  an  oxymoron  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Have  you  shopped  for  an  RV? 

Senator  Kerry.  I  have  been  in  RVs. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  They  go  all  the  way  up  to  $200,000  apiece. 

Senator  Kerry.  They  get  very  fancy.  So,  when  you  say  upscale 
what  you  are  talking  about  is  really  the  upper  end  of  the  RV  vehi- 
cle. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kerry.  Not  something  different  about  what  it  offers  in 
amenities  or  the  park? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  park  itself  will  offer  a  couple  of  lakes  for  pri- 
vate fishing  and  some  other  activities  that  generally  you  do  not 
find  in  an  RV  park. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  is  the  reservation  population? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  reservation  population  is  13,000  tribal  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  probably  about  400  other  people  living  on  the 
reservation  in  various  capacities  like  mine. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  what  is  the  unemployment  rate? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  unemployment  rate,  depending  on  what  num- 
bers— if  you  use  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  approach  it  would  prob- 
ably be  around  20  percent.  If  you  use  those  that  would  be  willing 
to  work  if  they  could  find  a  job  and  are  able  to  work  it  is  probably 
closer  to  35. 

Senator  KERRY.  And  what  is  the  current  employment  for  the 
other  65  percent  that  are  working? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  cut  out  of  the  remarks  the  information  regarding, 
for  example,  the  Fort  Apache  Timber  Co.,  which  is  the  17th  largest 
inland  sawmill  in  the  country.  We  mill  roughly  70  million  board- 
feet  of  timber  a  year.  That  employs,  direct  and  related  positions, 
probably  700  people  a  year  in  logging-related  jobs  and  sawmill  op- 
erations. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  and  the  rest? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Then  you  have  got  your  Government  services,  your 
police  department,  your  fire  department,  your  tribal  administra- 
tion. We  have  a  number  of  retail  outlets. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  tourism  becomes  particularly  critical  to  any 
employment  base. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Absolutely,  particularly  because  the  resource-based 
industry,  the  logging  industry,  is  scaling  back.  The  tribal  council 
made  decisions  to  reduce  the  annual  allowable  cut  because  they 
were  concerned  about  all  the  cutting  in  their  forest.  Contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  tribe  felt  that 
they  were  cutting  too  much  timber. 

Senator  Kerry.  Other  than  casino  and  gaming,  is  there  any 
other  kind  of  current  focus  for  a  tourism  magnet? 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  primarily  the  development  of  the  tribal  mu- 
seum, in  addition  to  the  tribal  culture  center — they  are  inter- 
related, obviously — as  well  as  the  development  of  Fort  Apache.  Lit- 
erally, we  have  hundreds  of  visitors  that  come  to  Fort  Apache,  pri- 
marily foreign  visitors  from  all  over  the  world.  They  have  heard  of 
Fort  Apache,  they  come  there,  and  there  really  is  not  very  much 
there. 

We  have  recently  gotten  a  grant  through  the  State  to  rehabilitate 
General  Crook's  quarters.  We  are  working  on  that.  We  have  got 
some  other  funding  applications  to  restore  the  stables,  the  historic 
stables  that  they  launched  the  various  Apache  raids  out  of,  and  we 
are  going  to  add  some  trail  rides  and  some  other  kinds  of  tourist 
activities  at  those  sites. 

I  mentioned  the  elk  hunt.  Another  spinoff  to  the  elk  hunt  is  we 
sell  an  elk  hunt  permit  for  $11,000.  We  now  sell  a  photo  oppor- 
tunity for  $2,000.  So  you  can  go  out,  instead  of  shooting  the  elk  you 
can  take  a  picture  of  him  for  $2,000. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Travous,  you  are  the  manager  of  the  overall 
park  structure.  What  is  important  to  you  in  terms  of  Federal  pol- 
icy, the  most  important  ingredient  of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
tourism? 

Mr.  Travous.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  the  recognition 
by  the  industry  and  by  this  committee  that  outdoor  recreation  and 
tourism  are  inextricably  tied. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  us  say  we  recognize  that.  Is  there  anjrthing 
we  have  to  do  about  it?  Is  there  any  policy  that  would  have  an  im- 
pact on  your  future  job  growth? 

Mr.  Travous.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  recognizing  that,  you  need 
to  be  looking  at  providing  the  places  again  where  the  people  will 
visit  so  if  they  come  by  the  millions  they  do  not  go  back  to  Europe 
or  back  to  their  home  town  by  the  millions  disappointed.  One  of  the 
real  fears  that  local  communities  have  is  that  they  are  not  ready. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  it  not  up  to  the  local  community  to  certainly 
initiate — for  instance,  at  Fort  Apache  the  community  has  got  to  de- 
cide this  place  is  important  historically  and  you  want  to  keep  it 
and  develop  the  museum  or  the  other  concept,  and  so  you  augment 
your  attraction? 

Mr.  Travous.  True.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  those  commu- 
nities are  trying  to  do  that.  But  often  they  lack  the  technical  exper- 
tise and  they  lack  the  coordination  among  themselves  in  order  to 
create  the  tour. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  you  think  there  could  be  a  stronger  coordi- 
nating effort  at  the  Federal  level  between  the  various  Departments, 
whether  it  is  Commerce,  Interior,  et  cetera,  that  could  bring  people 
together  and  say  let  us  look  at  this  from  a  tourism  perspective,  not 
just  as  an  Indian  problem  or  a  reservation  problem  or  whatever, 
but  let  us  see  how  we  fit  this  into  that  other  mosaic? 

Mr.  Travous.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  do  that.  We  have 
the  tourism  office,  my  office,  the  tribal  council,  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  sitting  down  for  about  the  last  year  trying 
to  come  up  with  for  Arizona  a  tourism 

Senator  Kerry.  You  know,  it  is  very  interesting.  In  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  for  a  long  time  have  obviously  been  ex- 
tremely visitor  conscious  and  dependent,  the  ministries  that  deal 
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with  culture/interior,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  the  appropriate 
ministry  of  that  country,  tends  to  have  enormous  power  and  be  one 
of  the  more  important  trendsetters  within  those  countries.  And 
other  industries  seem  to  listen  to  what  they  are  saying. 

Here,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  I  mean,  evervbody  has  got  their 
own  turf  and  fiefdom  and  there  is  no  Federal  consciousness.  So, 
maybe  the  greatest  thing  that  can  come  out  of  the  White  House 
conference  will  be  a  structure  and  a  real  focus,  intensity  if  you  will, 
on  this  kind  of  thing.  It  is  good  to  hear  from  you  in  one  State 
where  you  are  sort  of  living  with  the  lack  of  this  consciousness. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Exactly.  We  need  marketing  opportunities,  particu- 
larly international  marketing  opportunities.  They  are  not  available 
to  the  tribe.  We  do  not  have  the  resources  to  reach  out  to  these  dif- 
ferent countries  to  tell  them  what  is  available,  why  they  should 
come  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kp:rry.  If  you  keep  having  this  gaming  on  the  Indian 
reservations  you  guys  are  going  to  have  more  of  the  resources  and 
we  will  be  borrowing  from  you. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  we  are  in  a  rural  area.  We  do  not  make  that 
much  out  of  it.  But  it  is  just  another  one  of  those  things  that  we 
have  come  to  do. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  it.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off  if 
there  is  anything  you  want  to  add,  but  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
your  taking  the  time  to  come. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  just  hope  that  when  they  do  hold  this  White 
House  Conference  that  Indian  tribes  are  given  a  role  in  this  tour- 
ism program  because,  believe  me,  from  our  experience  with  inter- 
national tourists,  they  are  very  much  interested  in  Indian  cultures 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Kerry.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  have  an  intelligent  or  effective  international  marketing 
without  highlighting  the  enormously  rich  culture  and  history  that 
we  have  all  across  this  country  of  Native  American  legacy.  So,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  it.  People  from  all  over  the 
world  obviously  have  a  huge  interest  in  it.  Many,  many  people  have 
a  huge  cultural  tie  to  it.  And  so  it  has  to  be  a  very  important  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Travous.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  tell  you  that  just  this 
last  year  the  movie  'Tombstone,"  we  run  the  courthouse  at  Tomb- 
stone right  across  the  street  from  the  OK  Corral,  and  that  movie 
alone  brought  in  our  single  highest  park  for  increased  visitation 
just  because  of  that  movie,  and  we  had  visitors  from  over  30  dif- 
ferent nations. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  an  indicator.  Obviously,  the  life  of  the 
movie  is  not  long,  and  so  that  will  tail  off.  But  it  is  an  indicator 
of  the  impact  you  can  have  by  making  people  aware  of  that  kind 
of  history,  and  obviously  that  is  a  rich  part  of  American  lore  which 
those  who  study  our  country  or  hear  about  it  obviously  come 
across.  So,  we  could  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  those  things. 

We  tend  to  be  pretty  chauvinistic  in  New  England,  thinking  it  all 
began  there.  Obviously,  it  did  not  quite.  It  did  not  quite,  but  I  have 
come  West.  I  enjoy  your  State  enormously,  and  it  is  a  very,  very 
beautiful  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  brought  a  little  packet  if  I  could  present  it  to  you. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Absolutely.  We  stand  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


APPENDIX 


Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Bryan 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  convening  this  hearing  to  discuss  cur- 
rent tourism  policy  and  the  upcoming  White  House  Conference  on  Tourism.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  Manuel  Cortez,  President  of  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  and 
Visitors  Authority,  will  be  testifying  here  today.  He  is  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
all  the  innovation  in  Las  Vegas'  tourist  trade  and  is  dedicated  to  promoting  Las 
Vegas  as  a  major  travel  destination. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  anyone  here  that  tourism  is  everything  to  Nevada's  econ- 
omy. Due  in  large  part  to  tourism,  Nevada  is  thriving,  the  fastest  growing  state  in 
the  nation.  More  than  30  million  people  visited  Nevada  in  1993.  The  combined  gam- 
ing and  non-gaming  contribution  to  the  Las  Vegas  economy  was  $15.1  billion  in 
1993.  Our  success  in  attracting  visitors,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  quote  from  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun,  May  18,  1990,  "*  *  *  The  dusty  desert  state  might  not  even  be  on 
the  map  today  were  it  not  for  the  legalization  of  colorful  resorts  in  communities 
such  as  Las  Vegas  and  Reno." 

I  am  pleased  the  Administration  appreciates  the  important  contributions  travel 
and  tourism  make  to  our  nation's  economy.  However,  drawing  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  together  for  the  common  good  has  often  been  problematic.  Some  are 
unaware  that  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  the  second  largest  industry  in  the 
nation.  The  economic  importance  of  the  industry  is  often  overlooked  because  few 
view  it  as  an  integrated  whole.  Instead  it  is  thought  of  in  its  component  parts:  air- 
lines, railroads,  passenger  ships,  hotels,  restaurants,  recreation,  etc.  The  greatest 
challenge  we  elected  officials  have  is  to  encourage  expansion  on  public-private  part- 
nerships, ofTering  the  private  sector  a  number  of  opportunities  to  promote  their 
products  abroad  in  a  coordinated  umbrella  effort.  I  am  excited  about  the  upcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  Tourism  and  the  ability  to  get  the  many  facets  of  the 
industry  together  with  policy  makers  to  discuss  the  direction  tourism  will  take  to 
the  21st  century. 

The  importance  of  marketing  the  U.S.  to  foreign  visitors  cannot  be  understated. 
During  my  tenure  as  Governor,  Nevada  aggressively  marketed  tourism  and  the  in- 
vestment paid  handsome  returns.  Nevada  established  a  Tourism  Commission  in 
1983  to  strengthen  Nevada's  economic  base  and  to  help  communities  throughout  the 
state  develop  as  vacation  and  business  destinations.  The  number  of  visitors  to  Ne- 
vada has  doubled  since  1983. 

In  1992,  Nevada  ranked  seventh  in  the  nation  in  overseas  arrivals.  The  largest 
number  of  international  visitors  comes  to  Nevada  from  Western  Europe.  One  of  the 
regions  we  should  pursue  is  the  emerging  markets  of  Eastern  Europe.  Currently, 
those  countries  account  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the  international  visitors  to  Ne- 
vada, USTTA  could  be  helpful  in  providing  us  with  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  more  aggressively  pursue  this  area  of  opportunity. 

Finally,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Tourism  would  also  bring  together  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  coordinate 
federal  tourism  policy.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  federal  government  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  distribution  of  international  gateway  service  between  regions  of 
the  United  States.  Like  so  many  other  federal  programs,  the  current  allocation  of 
international  routes  is  an  historical  anachronism  that  does  not  reflect  the  many  de- 
mographic changes  in  America  over  the  last  50  years.  The  fact  that  only  6  airports 
account  for  over  60  percent  of  all  international  gateway  traffic  shows  the  unfair  con- 
centration of  these  valuable,  government  sanctioned  economic  development  tools  in 
only  a  few  hands.  Direct,  scheduled  international  service  to  Las  Vegas  would  clearly 
be  a  boon  to  our  tourist  economy. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today  for  their  important  insights 
into  the  future  of  national  tourism  policy. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Manx'el  J.  Cortez,  President  ant)  CEO,  Las  Vegas 
Convention  and  Visitors  Authority 

I  am  Manuel  J.  Cortez,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  &  Visi- 
tors Authority.  Simply  put,  the  LVCVA's  primary  mission  is  to  attract  visitors  to 
Clark  County,  of  which  Las  Vegas  is  the  largest  city. 

In  addition  to  our  comprehensive  domestic  and  international  marketing,  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  programs,  we  work  closely  with  the  Southern  Nevada  resort 
industry,  the  Nevada  Commission  on  Tourism,  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration,  as  well  as  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  domestic  and  international 
leisure  and  business  travel  groups,  to  market  Las  Vegas  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Comprehensive  visitor  statistics — particularly  relating  to  international  travel — 
and  other  backup  information  are  included  in  the  written  material  1  have  submitted. 

I  have  been  asked  today  to  comment  on  a  number  of  topics — job  creation  within 
the  tourism  industry,  trends  in  international  travel,  the  government's  role  in  facili- 
tating travel  and  the  upcoming  White  House  Conference  on  Tourism. 

I'd  like  to  start  with  job  creation  within  the  tourism  industry — a  topic  of  great 
significance  for  Las  Vegas.  With  a  tourism-based  economy.  Las  Vegas'  growth  and 
prosperity  is  directly  linked  to  the  healthy  and  steady  visitor  volume  of  both  domes- 
tic and  international  visitors. 

The  following  statistics  underscore  the  importance  of  tourism  to  Las  Vegas'  econ- 
omy. 

In  1993,  23.5  million  people  visited  Las  Vegas,  providing  a  combined  gaming  and 
non-gaming  impact  of  $15.1  billion  on  our  local  economy.  International  visitors  num- 
bered 3.5  million  and  contributed  $1.5  billion. 

Tourism's  impact,  however,  is  evident  beyond  revenue  statistics.  According  to  the 
Nevada  Employment  Securities  Division,  by  the  end  of  1993,138,000  people  were  di- 
rectly employed  by  gaming,  hotel  and  recreation  in  Clark  County. 

These  jobs  comprise  30  percent  of  the  workforce,  making  tourism  the  largest  em- 
ployer here  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Nevada.  The  retail  sector  is  Clark  County's  next 
largest  employer  at  17  percent  with  68,000  people. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  30  percent  figure  does  not  include  the  thousands 
of  ancillary  jobs,  like  construction  and  retail,  that  have  been  created  to  sustain  a 
growing  tourism-based  economy. 

Additionally,  for  every  tourism  dollar  generated,  which  includes  direct  expendi- 
tures on  gaming,  food,  room,  retail  purchases,  entertainment  and  sightseeing,  an  ad- 
ditional 42  cents  is  spent  on  related  services. 

As  you  know,  the  Las  Vegas  area  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  country.  We  still  have  3,750  people  moving  here  every  month.  Our  current 
population  numbers  more  than  900,000;  a  decade  ago,  there  were  512,000  people 
here. 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  has  mirrored  the  growth  of  Las  Vegas  as  a  world-class 
vacation  and  meeting  destination. 

Part  of  our  prosperity  is  the  result  of  our  nourishing  relationship  with  inter- 
national travelers.  As  I  mentioned  before,  3.5  million  international  visitors  made 
their  way  to  Las  Vegas  in  1993.  We  expect  1994  to  be  even  better. 

During  the  five  year  period  from  1988  to  1992,  international  travel  grew  at  a  rate 
of  12.5  percent  per  year,  while  overall  visitation  grew  at  a  rate  of  6.2  percent  per 
year. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  where  our  foreign  visitors  are  coming  from,  in  1993  our 
top  five  international  markets  were  Canada  with  1.29  million  visitors;  Germany 
with  245,000  visitors;  the  United  Kingdom  with  156,000  visitors;  Japan  with 
149,000  visitors;  and  Mexico  with  130,000  visitors. 

These  markets  have  been  our  top  five  markets  for  the  past  10  years.  However, 
we  also  target  travelers  from  South  America,  Italy,  France,  Australia,  the  Pacific 
Rim  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

As  these  numbers  refiect,  international  visitors  are  an  important  market  for  us, 
one  we  are  not  taking  lightly. 

As  Las  Vegas  builds  its  relationship  with  international  travelers,  we  are  cognizant 
of  events  and  trends  afTecting  this  market.  This  year,  we  are  keeping  a  close  eye 
on  factors  ranging  from  passage  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  to 
the  European  recession  and  failing  Japanese  economy. 

We've  also  noticed  a  change  in  the  characteristics  of  overseas  travelers.  We  see 
significant  increases  in  vacation  travel  to  the  U.S.  and  in  the  use  of  travel  packages. 

Now  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  some  of  our  efforts  to  attract  international  visi- 
tors to  Las  Vegas. 
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These  include  positioning  Las  Vegas  as  part  of  a  multiple  destination  trip  to  en- 
tice foreign  business  and  leisure  travelers  to  spend  a  few  days  here.  This  strategy 
takes  advantage  of  our  proximity  to  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Phoenix  that  have  direct  non-stop  international  air  service. 

We  have  also  positioned  Las  Vegas  as  the  "Gateway  to  the  Grand  Canyon"  as  it 
is  one  of  the  major  attractions  bringing  foreign  travelers  to  the  Southwest  United 
States. 

So  again,  because  of  our  proximity — only  45  minutes  by  air — combining  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Grand  Canyon  with  a  trip  to  Las  Vegas  is  the  perfect  way  to  market 
this  area. 

To  achieve  a  higher  presence  in  our  target  markets,  we  have  established  satellite 
offices. 

Our  foreign  ofTices  are  located  in  London,  serving  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land; Municn,  serving  Germany  and  the  other  European  countries;  and  Tokyo,  serv- 
ing Japan  and  the  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

Our  international  staff  works  with  retail  travel  agents  and  with  travel  whole- 
salers to  make  sure  Las  Vegas  is  included  in  all  packages  to  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially those  directed  toward  the  West  Coast. 

And  they  also  work  with  foreign  corporate  and  incentive  groups.  This  segment  has 
tremendous  potential  as  foreigners  perceive  Las  Vegas  to  be  an  exciting  and  value 
priced  destination. 

Another  component  of  our  international  marketing  plan  includes  making  sure 
members  of  the  airline  industry  are  aware  of  the  international  demand  for  Las 
Vegas. 

Additionally  we  have  been  coordinating  efforts  with  local  airport  representatives 
and  airline  officials  to  bring  non-stop  international  scheduled  airline  service  to  Las 
Vegas. 

In  fact,  a  joint  committee,  the  Joint  Air  Service  Task  Force,  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  and  Visitors  Authority  and  Las  Vegas' 
McCarran  International  Airport,  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  this  goal. 

We  also  invite  representatives  of  the  major  tour  and  incentive  agencies  to  partici- 
pate in  familiarization  tours  here  so  they  can  experience  Las  Vegas  firsthand. 

Our  work  with  the  foreign  trade  and  consumer  press  allows  Las  Vegas  to  benefit 
greatly  from  the  international  exposure  it  receives. 

Because  of  its  uniqueness  and  the  many  noteworthy  events  that  happen  here,  the 
city  is  continually  in  the  national  and  international  spotlight.  This  exposure  is  in- 
valuable because  it  keeps  the  awareness  of  Las  Vegas  high. 

Additionally  we  are  increasing  our  marketing  efforts  in  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica. With  the  passage  of  NAFTA,  we  expect  to  see  growth  in  the  number  of  middle- 
class  travelers  as  a  result  of  increasea  jobs  and  Dusiness  opportunities  with  the 
United  States. 

Our  1994-95  budget  for  this  market  includes  attending  more  trade  shows,  working 
with  the  USTTA,  and  conducting  research  to  gather  information  which  will  help  us 
more  effectively  position  Las  Vegas  to  consumers,  retail  travel  agents  and  travel 
wholesalers. 

And  members  of  our  international  sales  teams  attend  international  trade  shows 
such  as  ITB,  BIT,  JATA,  TL\  POW-WOW,  Worid  Travel  Mart,  international  conven- 
tions and  city  market  presentations  held  in  various  countries  to  sell  Las  Vegas. 

We  also  coordinate  our  international  marketing  and  advertising  efforts  with  the 
USTTA  to  take  advantage  of  the  organization's  foreign  market  expertise. 

We  also  prepare  materials,  including  press  kits,  ads  and  brochures,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. Many  hotels  provide  various  foreign  language  services  as  well. 

Finally,  with  the  evolution  of  Las  Vegas  from  a  dusty  railroad  stop  in  its  early 
years  to  where  we  are  today,  we  have  pxisitioned  our  city  as  a  complete  value-ori- 
ented full  resort  and  meeting  destination. 

The  importance  of  international  travelers  to  the  U.S.  cannot  be  overstated.  Inter- 
national receipts  are  expected  to  reach  nearly  $81  billion  in  1994,  an  increase  of  72 
percent  over  1988  figures. 

On  that  note,  I'd  like  to  touch  briefiy  on  the  government's  role  in  facilitating  trav- 
el. My  comments  will  focus  first  on  how  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  USTTA. 

TTie  USTTA's  presence  must  be  elevated  on  both  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts  to  efiectively  market  the  United  States  around  the  world. 

Currently,  the  USTTA  does  not  have  adequate  funding  to  accomplish  this.  For 
years,  numerous  debates  regarding  USTTA  funding  have  taken  place.  The  fact  is — 
the  current  budget  is  not  sufficient  to  effectively  market  the  U.S.  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  comparison,  our  marketing  budget  for  Las  Vegas  is  greater  than  the 
USTTA's  budget.  It's  astonishing  when  you  consider  we're  promoting  one  destina- 
tion while  the  USTTA  is  responsible  for  the  entire  United  States. 
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The  USTTA's  role  in  providing  information  on  visitor  travel  is  invaluable.  How- 
ever, given  its  budgetary  constraints,  it  is  by  no  means  comprehensive.  It  is  impera- 
tive for  us,  as  well  as  other  destinations,  to  have  a  clear  profile  on  who  is  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  from  what  country.  And  since  the  USTTA  already  has  a 
research  mechanism  in  place,  it  would  make  sense  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  sufficientlv  expand  its  research  capabilities. 

Additionally,  the  USTTA's  scope  of  services  might  be  expanded  to  help  facilitate 
the  process  of  obtaining  bilateral  agreements. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  travel  industry  is  one  of  the  few  sectors  that 
helps  reduce  the  deficit.  Specifically,  U.S.  international  travel  receipts  outpaced  pay- 
ments by  about  $25  biUion  in  1993.  A  $25  billion  surplus  is  expected  again  in  1994. 

The  LJSTTA  is  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  to  sf)ecifically  promote  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world.  Its  functions  and  value  can  not  be  underestimated. 

The  following  are  other  areas  where  government  can  impact  the  travel  industry. 

While  the  travel  industry  is  a  lucrative  one,  it  is  by  no  means  immune  to  the  ef- 
fects of  taxation.  There  is  a  real  danger  of  over-taxmg  this  industry — as  it's  easy 
to  pass  on  taxes  to  visitors.  And  I  think  we're  all  aware  of  the  discussions  about 
adding  taxes  on  various  travel-related  industries.  We  must  realize  that  increased 
taxes  could  destroy  the  viability  of  the  travel  industry. 

Additional  areas  where  government  can  help  are: 

•  Taking  the  lead  in  improving  our  nation's  travel-related  infrastructure — includ- 
ing the  countr/s  air,  auto  and  rail  transportation  systems — whether  through  remod- 
eling, refurbishing  or  creation. 

•  Identifying  and  maintaining  an  inventory  of  all  international  tourist  contact 
points  associated  with  the  federal  government,  and  understanding  what  is  being  ac- 
complished at  each. 

•  Developing  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  statement  on  travel,  and  communicat- 
ing this  policy  to  each  of  the  affected  federal  departments. 

•  Making  it  easier  for  people  to  travel  to  and  from  the  United  States  with  entry 
and  exit  visas. 

•  And  establishing  a  separate  cabinet  level  position  overseeing  all  aspects  of  do- 
mestic and  international  tourism.  There  are  many  components,  both  large  and 
small,  within  the  tourism  industry  and  many  different  issues  affecting  them.  Often 
times,  tourism  needs  are  overlooked  because  there  is  not  one  unified  national  voice. 

Finally,  my  thoughts  on  the  1995  White  House  Conference  on  Tourism. 

This  inaugural  Conference  represents  a  significant  milestone  in  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. With  the  growth  of  domestic  and  international  travel,  it  is  important  to 
bring  all  the  related  parties  together  to  discuss  common  problems  and  concerns  as 
our  industry  continues  to  grow. 

This  forum  will  not  only  be  a  showcase  for  the  many  destinations  and  associations 
of  the  travel  industry,  but  also  a  forum  to  highlight  our  depth  and  diversity. 

In  planning  this  conference,  we  must  establish  an  equitable  conference  format 
where  various  destinations  are  represented  based  on  current  levels  of  visitor  volume 
and  tourism  revenues.  The  conference  participants  should  not  be  selected  based 
solely  on  state  population. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  conference  the  U.S.  tourism  industry  will 
unite  and  move  forward  in  its  efibrts  to  increase  both  international  and  domestic 
travel. 

With  this  conference,  the  White  House  is  sending  an  important  message:  The 
travel  industry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  will  play  an  even  more 
prominent  role  in  the  future. 

[Miscellaneous  materials  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Chuck  Gee,  Dean,  School  of  Travel  Industry 
Management,  University  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce:  Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  submit  my  written 
testimony. 

tourism's  importance  to  HAWAII  AND  THE  NATION 

Hawaii  is  the  Nation's  gateway  to  the  Pacific-Asia  region  and  plays  a  pivotal  role 
in  this  growing  arena  of  U.S.  interests.  In  1992,  tourism  receipts  accounted  for  35 
percent  of  Hawaii's  gross  State  product  of  approximately  $29  billion.  As  the  State's 

Brimary  exporting  industry,  tourism  has  helf)ed  support  other  major  industries  in 
[awaii  sucn  as  construction,  retail,  and  finance.  The  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
tourism  industry  as  a  whole  is  critical  to  Hawaii's  economic  future.  Only  Nevada, 
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among  the  50  U.S.  States,  is  more  dependent  on  tourism  than  Hawaii.  The  shifting 
U.S.  focus  to  Asia  in  terms  of  trade  and  other  economic  initiatives  underscores  the 
role  Hawaii  has  long  played  in  contributing  toward  the  surplus  in  international 
tourism  receipts  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  which  was  estimated  at  over  $20  bil- 
lion in  1992. 

Among  the  U.S.  States,  Hawaii  is  the  single  most  popular  destination  for  Japa- 
nese visitors  capturing  close  to  13  percent  of  the  total  Japanese  overseas  travel  mar- 
ket in  1992.  In  terms  of  outbound  travel  to  the  United  States,  Hawaii  accounted  for 
over  40  percent  of  all  Japanese,  New  Zealand,  and  Australian  visitors,  nearly  25 

gercent  of  Korea  and  Singapore  visitors,  and  substantial  percentages  of  Hong  Kong, 
hilippines,  and  Taiwan  visitors. 

In  1993,  the  6,124,230  visitors  to  Hawaii  spent  about  $9.5  billion  and  accounted 
for  nearly  40  percent  of  all  jobs.  Between  1959  and  1990,  tourism  was  marked  by 
unprecedented  growth,  averaging  11  percent  annually  and  reaching  a  peak  of 
6,971,180  in  1990.  However,  fccause  of  a  number  of  adverse  factors  including  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  the  economic  recession  in  the  United  States,  the  economic  down- 
turn in  Japan,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  Hurricane  Iniki,  tourism  has  gone  into 
a  3-year  decline  with  the  number  of  tourists  dropping  steadily  to  6,874,000  in  1991, 
to  6,513,880  in  1992,  and  6,124,230  in  1993.  In  1993,  the  average  length  of  stay  was 
8.8  days  and  the  room  occupancy  rate  was  72  percent,  down  from  the  peak  of  79 
percent  in  1990. 

TOURISM  PROJECTIONS 

In  light  of  these  events,  Hawaii's  tourism  industry  has  been  subject  to  extensive 
analysis  by  both  the  private  sector  and  government.  In  particular,  Hawaii's  ability 
to  compete  with  other  destinations  worldwide  has  come  under  scrutiny  and  its  fu- 
ture is  now  being  discussed  actively  in  the  community.  The  short-term  outlook  has 
improved.  In  1994,  it  is  expected  that  visitor  arrivals  will  increase  for  the  first  time 
since  1990.  The  first  half  of  1994  indicated  an  average  of  3.5  percent,  a  trend  which 
may  hold  for  the  entire  year  as  well. 

In  the  long  term,  however,  the  optimistic  projections  of  the  past  are  no  longer 
valid.  The  last  ofiicial  forecast  developed  by  the  Hawaii  State  government  in  its  "M- 
K  Series  Projections"  in  1988  forecast  a  total  of  11,500,000  visitors  by  the  year  2010 
and  a  resident  population  of  1,400,000.  However,  the  assumptions  which  went  into 
the  forecasting  model  were  market-based  and  conditions  have  changed  drastically 
in  the  last  5  years.  Because  the  State's  current  method  of  forecasting  is  based  on 
past  market  trends,  revisions  are  in  order  since  the  growth  experienced  in  the 
1980's  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  1990's. 

Moreover,  the  forecast  does  not  necessarily  represent  policy  goals  that  reflect  com- 
munity concerns  about  the  direction,  and  perhaps  the  desirability,  of  future  growth. 
Second,  there  are  other  factors  to  consider  besides  the  number  of  visitor  arrivals  in 
measuring  the  success  of  tourism,  in  particular,  the  length  of  stay  and  average  visi- 
tor days.  While  the  number  of  visitors  to  Hawaii  has  fallen  since  1990,  the  average 
length  of  stay  (currently  8.8  days)  has  been  fairly  stable,  which  has  helped  lessen 
the  adverse  economic  impact  of  declining  tourism.  However,  the  average  length  of 
stay  as  shortened  from  10.7  days  in  1985,  and  as  the  mix  of  visitors  continues  to 
change  for  Hawaii,  so  will  the  length  of  stay. 

MARKETING  HAWAII 

For  the  near  term,  the  U.S.  Mainland  which  represented  55.4  percent  of  the  total 
visitors  in  1993  will  remain  Hawaii's  primary  market,  but  the  greatest  growth  po- 
tential lies  with  the  foreign  market,  particularly  Asia,  including  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Singapore,  and  Thailand.  Continuing  marketing  and  promotion 
efTorts  through  key  regional  organizations  like  the  Pacific-Asia  Travel  Association 
(PATA),  are  expected  to  be  important  parts  of  the  State's  strategy.  However,  focused 
or  targeted  marketing  is  viewed  as  a  short-term  solution.  In  particular,  Hawaii  will 
need  to  examine  its  existing  products  and  invest  in  upgraded  infrastructure  and  de- 
velop new  attractions  in  order  to  remain  competitive. 

PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  long  run,  Hawaii  will  need  to  prevent  a  permanent  decline  in  terms  of 
the  destination  lifecycle.  Part  of  the  strategy  is  to  develop  new  products — attraction, 
events,  or  new  ways  of  packaging  and  value  pricing — to  bring  new  visitors  and  to 
keep  the  repeater  market.  Some  of  the  initiatives  wnich  are  underway  are  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  convention  center  and  the  promotion  of  alternative  forms  of 
tourism  including  health  tourism,  sports-related  tourism,  ecotourism,  and  cultural 
tourism.  In  this  effort,  the  University  of  Hawaii's  School  of  Travel  Industry  Manage- 
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ment  has  been  assisting  the  efForts  of  both  the  Department  of  Business,  Economic 
and  Tourism  and  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  with  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

The  future  of  tourism  for  Hawaii  and  all  of  the  United  States  will  also  depend 
on  an  expanded  role  of  the  Federal  Government.  Hawaii  is  a  mature  destination  and 
is  facing  increasingly  stiff  competition  from  new  destinations  in  the  region.  Coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia,  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  for  example,  have  com- 
peted aggressively  to  attract  tourists  and  they  are  supported  strongly  by  their  re- 
spective national  governments  in  terms  of  tourism  marketing  and  promotion,  re- 
search, education,  and  training.  In  contrast,  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
United  States  has  been  limited  primarily  to  travel  facilitation,  airline  regulation, 
safety  and  security,  and  promotion.  Given  the  importance  of  tourism  in  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole,  especially  in  terms  of  the  sizable  trade  surplus  that  tourism 

eroduces,  a  larger  Federal  role,  as  well  as  for  individual  States,  is  indicated.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  increase  its  market  share  of  international  travelers,  the  Federal 
Government  will  need  to  reexamine  both  its  commitment  and  budget  and  place  a 
higher  national  priority  on  tourism  and  its  function  in  international  and  interstate 
commerce.  This  will  enable  Hawaii  and  all  other  States,  in  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  to  continue  to  make  tourism  an  economic  success  story  for  the 
United  States. 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  McCain  and  Answers  Thereto  by  Mr.  CHara 

Question.  What  activities  are  the  White  Mountain  Apache  or  other  tribes  engaged 
in  to  attract  international  tourists?  Which  of  these  activities  has  proven  to  be  enec- 
tive  and  how  could  Congress  help  in  this  regard? 

Answer.  The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  had  some  modest  efforts  in  the 

&ast  in  attracting  Mexican  tourists  to  our  Sunrise  Ski  Resort.  Direct  advertising  in 
[exico  via  a  PR  firm  was  the  method  of  trying  to  attract  these  tourists.  The  Tribe 
in  July,  1994  was  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Arizona  Office  of  Tourism  in  the 
amount  of  $21,500  to  be  matched  by  a  like  amount  from  the  Tribe  to  develop  a  tour- 
ism strategic  plan,  focused  principally  on  the  international  tourists.  At  this  stage 
the  Tribe  can  not  determine  whicn  activities  are  successful.  Congress  can  hek)  in 
this  regard  by  providing  information  and  especially  technical  assistance  to  the  Tribe 
in  first  how  to  attract  international  tourist  and  second  what  special  accommoda- 
tions, interpreters,  or  activities  should  be  available  to  make  their  visit  informative 
and  enjoyable.  The  Tribe  lacks  the  expertise  for  dealing  with  foreign  nationals  on 
other  than  a  very  minor  scale. 

Question.  Do  you  work  closely  with  the  State  and  other  tribes  in  your  efforts  to 
attract  tourist  to  the  area? 

Answer.  As  mentioned,  the  State  funded  our  strategic  master  plan.  We  anticipate 
that  a  close  working  relationship  will  develop  with  the  State  Oflice  of  Tourist  in 
that  the  Tribe  and  the  State  are  pursuing  the  same  goal  but  on  a  different  scale. 
We  anticipate  that  we  will  be  able  to  learn  from  and  join  with  the  State  on  our  ef- 
forts in  international  tourism.  The  Arizona  Tribes  have  formed  an  association,  the 
Arizona  American  Indian  Tourism  Association,  to  link  hands  in  the  tourist  field.  To 
date,  the  efforts  of  the  group  have  been  principally  internal  (organization,  incorpora- 
tion, membership)  rather  than  external.  We  anticipate  that  this  group  will  turn  to 
the  international  market  in  the  near  future  if  the  expertise  is  available  to  permit 
it  to  do  so. 

Question.  You  mentioned  in  your  written  testimony  that  tribes  need  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  enhance  tourism  capabilities.  Earlier  this  morning,  we  heard 
from  people  associated  with  the  National  Academy  Travel  and  Tourism  and  the  suc- 
cess they  have  in  preparing  young  people  for  careers  in  this  industry.  Do  you  feel 
that  this  type  of  program  would  help  tne  tribes?  If  not  what  should  be  done  to  re- 
solves this  problem? 

Answer.  The  National  Academy  of  Travel  and  Tourism  programs  may  be  of  use 
to  the  Tribe.  The  Tribe  needs  knowledge  as  to  how  to  access  the  requests  for  infor- 
mation received  by  Department  of  State  in-country  offices,  the  national  level  activi- 
ties aimed  at  tourism,  and  how  to  access  some  of  the  major  corporate  players  to  cre- 
ate joint  endeavors.  Training  is  also  needed  in  how  to  treat  the  visitors  from  various 
countries,  i.e.  what  are  their  customs,  their  taboos,  and  their  comfort  zones  so  that 
our  people  may  better  relate  with  them.  For  example.  Apaches  on  initially  meeting 
someone  traditionally  averted  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  offend  the  other  party;  angles 
tend  to  look  the  new  acquaintance  directly  in  the  eye.  Both  are  correct;  the  dif- 
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ference  is  cultural.  We  need  to  know  what  is  expected  by  our  foreign  visitors  and 
to  prepare  our  tourist  workers  in  anticipation  of  culturally  different  behavior  on 
their  part.  Finally,  to  make  a  fully  informed  decision  as  to  the  extent  of  effort  and 
funding  for  international  tourism  recruitment,  information  and  studies  of  the  real 
or  potential  negative  impacts  are  needed.  Especially,  indicated  would  be  any  guide- 
lines or  cautions  as  to  these  impacts  and  how  to  avoid  them. 


QuE^iONS  Asked  by  Senator  McCain  and  Answers  Thereto  by  Mr.  Travous 

Question.  In  your  written  testimony  you  state  that  rural  communities  benefit  the 
most  from  nature-based  tourism  and  recreation.  However,  some  communities  are 
not  taking  full  advantage  of  this  oppwrtunity.  Sjiecifically,  what  should  be  done  to 
help  these  communities  expand  their  tourism  capabilities? 

Answer.  The  first  thing  that  must  be  decided  is,  does  the  conmiunity  support 
being  developed  and  promoted  as  a  tourism  destination.  Some  communities  are  not 
comfortable  with  numerous  visitors  coming  into  their  community. 

Those  communities  that  are  wanting  to  develop  themselves  as  a  destination,  in 
conjunction  with  natural  or  cultural  resource,  have  difTering  needs,  but  the  following 
represent  the  most  common: 

Additional  or  Expanded  Infrastructure — Many  communities  lack  the  ability  to 
adequately  deal  witn  additional  visitors  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  water  and  sewer 
systems,  roads,  trafTic  controls,  etc. 

Inadequate  Recreational  Facilities  and  Infrastructure — A  recent  survey  of  Arizona 
residents  found  the  need  for  such  things  as  additional  parking  and  water  at 
trailheads  and  more  sanitary  facilities  and  water  in  or  near  the  States'  natural 
areas  and  campgrounds.  Without  things  such  as  these,  a  community  is  limited  in 
the  number  of  visitors  they  can  receive  by  the  recreational  amenities  and  services 
available.  Also,  a  number  of  our  rural  communities  are  limited  in  the  types  of  city 
recreational  facilities  that  are  available,  such  as  parks,  tennis  courts  and  swimming 
pools.  Although  not  the  primary  reason  for  visiting  the  area,  these  types  of  amen- 
ities assist  in  retaining  the  tourist  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Technical  Assistance  in  Marketing — Although  a  community  may  be  interested  in 
developing  itself  as  a  destination,  many  do  not  understand  how  to  maricet  or  pro- 
mote tneir  community  or  they  do  not  have  the  human  and  financial  resources  to  do 
it. 

Assistance  in  Attracting  Service  Providers — In  order  for  a  community  to  be  able 
to  attract  and  keep  tourist  they  need  to  have  the  private  and  commercial  facilities 
such  as  motels  and  restaurants  that  can  handle  increased  tourism.  Here  again, 
many  of  the  communities  may  not  have  the  knowledge  or  human  and  financial  re- 
sources to  attract  such  service  providers. 

Additional  Community  Services — Although  nature-based  tourism  can  be  very  lu- 
crative for  a  community,  in  the  development  and  early  stages  it  can  be  very  costly. 
Increased  law  enforcement  and  other  additional  human  service  personnel  are  need- 
ed. It  can  be  difficult  for  a  community  to  provide  these  personnel  outlays  before  tax 
and  other  types  of  revenues  are  realized. 

Resource  Protection — Finally,  it  is  also  necessary  to  address  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resources  that  are  drawing  the  tourists.  Without  proper  regula- 
tion and  law  enforcement,  environmental  education  and  facilities,  a  resource  can 
quickly  be  degraded  to  a  point  where  visitors  will  not  return.  Thought  must  be  given 
to  designing  facilities  and  providing  services  that  protect  the  resources,  while  not 
detracting  from  the  visitors'  experience.  Also,  adequate  funding  must  be  available 
for  law  enforcement  and  resource  management  personnel,  as  well  as  environmental 
education  and  interpretive  personnel  to  assure  visitors  conduct  themselves  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner. 

The  important  aspect  in  developing  a  destination  is  to  provide  a  quality  experi- 
ence for  the  visitor.  This  is  what  sells  the  community.  Those  communities  that  are 
near  an  ecotourism  destination  and  who  are  capable  of  providing  for  the  tourist  can 
reap  the  economic  benefits  of  our  natural  and  cultural  heritage. 

Question.  Critics  of  ecotourism  have  claimed  that  tourist  often  don't  visit  the  local 
communities  when  they  go  to  a  park  or  some  other  natural  area.  Did  your  study 
address  this;  and  how  do  you  feel  about  this  perception? 

Answer.  It  certainly  dejiends  upon  the  site  being  visited  and  the  nearby  commu- 
nity or  communities,  but  by  and  large  I  would  certainly  disagree  with  that  senti- 
ment. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  conservatively  $118  million  was  spent  by  people  vis- 
iting Arizona  State  parks  last  year.  The  survey  that  this  figure  is  based  upon  was 
designed  to  assess  wnat  economic  impacts  were  created  in  the  area  because  the  park 
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was  there.  We  were  not  interested  in  what  they  spent  at  the  park  so  much  as  we 
were  trying  to  find  out  what  they  were  spending  in  the  local  communities. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  a  previous  question  to  fiarther  shed  light  on 
this  question.  Many  times,  because  of  a  community's  inability  to  properly  develop 
itself  as  a  primary  or  secondary  destination  it  doesn't  realize  the  full  economic  po- 
tential of  the  wondrous  natural  resources  that  surround  them.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  analogy  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  You  can't  expect  people  to  come 
and  spend  money  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  it.  In  other  words,  if  the  facilities, 
amenities,  etc.  are  not  there  people  probably  won't  stop. 

Question.  International  visitors  comprise  a  significant  portion  of  Arizona's  tour- 
ists. What  has  the  State  done  to  attract  and  inform  these  tourists  of  the  recreational 
opportunities  we  have  in  Arizona? 

Answer.  The  State  tourism  office  works  with  a  variety  of  agencies,  organizations, 
and  publications  to  distribute  information  on  Arizona  to  the  international  tourist 
through  publications,  trade  shows,  and  advertising  campaign.  The  Office  of  Arizona 
Highways  produces  their  magazine  featuring  many  of  the  State's  natural  resources. 
In  addition  to  the  magazine,  they  produce  books  such  as  their  guides  to  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  and  hiking.  Our  cooperative  efforts  with  these  agencies  include 
providing  brochures,  photographic  material,  and  written  information  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Currently  in  Arizona,  combined  natural,  cultural,  and  recreational  resource  oppor- 
tunities are  promoted  in  conjunction  with  other  amenities  and  used  to  promote  the 
State  as  a  whole.  This  promotion  reaches  travel  and  tour  operators  and  media  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Pacific  Rim  area,  Germany,  Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  various  other  countries.  No  specific  campaign  has  been  used  to  focus  on  recre- 
ation alone,  however,  an  efTort  is  underway  through  a  new  coalition  of  natural  re- 
source managers  from  around  the  State.  Representatives  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs,  Arizona  State  Parks,  Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department, 
the  Arizona  Ofiice  of  Tourism,  and  other  agencies  and  organizations  have  joined  to- 
gether to  create  the  Cooperative  Recreation  Tourism  Council.  This  council,  through 
cooperative  agreements,  are  pooling  staff  and  financial  resources  to  more  effectively 
and  efiiciently  develop,  promote,  and  manage  Arizona's  natural  resources.  Inter- 
national promotion  will  be  pursued  once  other  projects  such  as  maps,  brochures,  and 
rural  Arizona  technical  assistance  have  been  completed. 


QuECTioNS  Asked  by  Senator  McCain  of  Mr.  Campbell 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  hosting  the  Olympic  Centennial  Games  in  Atlanta 
will  result  in  increased  revenues  for  the  City?  Please  state  specifically  from  where 
those  increased  revenues  will  be  derived,  i.e.  from  taxes  paid  for  hotels,  food  and 
other  goods. 

Question.  If  the  games  post  a  profit,  does  the  City  of  Atlanta  intend  to  benefit 
from  that  profit? 

Question.  The  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles  made  a  record  profit  for  a  sporting 
event— a  staggering  $222,716,000.  Further,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles'  return  from 
tickets,  just  short  of  $140  milHon,  was  a  record,  as  was  its  $126  million  return  from 
sponsorship  and  licensing.  Does  the  City  of  Atlanta  have  any  similar  arrangements? 
If  so,  please  specify. 

Question.  When  the  City  of  Atlanta  sought  to  host  the  Centennial  Olympics,  did 
the  possibility  of  bringing  increased  businesses  and  therefore  additional  dollars  into 
the  city's  cofTers  play  a  role? 

Question.  Mr.  Mayor,  the  National  League  of  Mayors — of  which  I  assume  you  are 
a  member — and  your  mayoral  colleagues  around  the  country  have  complained  vigor- 
ously to  the  Congress  regarding  our  propensity  to  pass  unfunded  mandates.  I  agree 
with  the  mayors  that  the  Congress'  practice  of  doing  so  must  stop  since  it  places 
an  unfair  fiscal  burden  upon  our  nation's  cities.  The  Congress  should  not  force  cities 
to  pay  for  policies  adopted  on  the  federal  level  and  likewise,  the  federal  government 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  policies  that  are  strictly  a  local  policy  matter.  Keeping  that 
statement  in  mind,  do  you  believe  it  is  fair  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  use 
its  very  limited  resources  to  subsidize  the  Olympic  games  without  any  repayment 
if  the  games  post  a  proftt? 

[The  Mayor  of  Atlanta  failed  to  respond  to  Senator  McCain's  questions.] 
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Questions  Asked  by  Senator  McCain  and  Answers  Thereto  by  Mr.  Farmer 

Question.  The  states  of  Arizona  and  Sonora,  Mexico  have  recently  completed  a  re- 
port regarding  regional  tourism  between  the  two  states.  The  report  focused  on  en- 
couraging tourism  from  outside  the  region,  as  well  as,  attracting  more  visitors  from 
each  state  to  the  other.  It  outlined  numerous  attractions,  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
to  a  long  chain  of  Spanish  missions  founded  by  father  Kino  to  scores  of  museums 
and  art  galleries.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  report  and  what  do  you  think  of  the 
concept  of  regional  alliances  across  international  borders? 

Answer.  Llnfortunately,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  report  on  regional  tourism  between  the  two  states.  We  at  USTTA  are,  how- 
ever, keenly  interested  and  supportive  of  regional  alliances  spanning  our  borders 
with  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  we  have  been  involved  in  several  over  the  past  few 
years.  With  regard  to  our  southern  border,  we  currently  support  "Sun  Country"  (Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico),  which  includes  representation  from  Mexican  border  state, 
through  our  Regional  Market  Development  Program  (RMDP),  targeting  Germany. 
In  this  cooperative,  marketing  arrangement,  a  "two-nation  vacation"  concept  is 
prompted.  LJSTTA  also  engaged  in  another  "Two-nation  vacation"  project  with  Mexi- 
can government  office  of  tourism  and  several  U.S.  and  Mexican  border  states,  a  joint 
tour  developmentproiect  targeting  France  featuring  itineraries  in  both  countries. 
Additionally,  USTTA  has  actively  participated  in  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  governors' 
conference,  which  focus  on  trans-border  tourism  development  issues. 

Question.  One  of  the  issue  papers  to  be  developed  for  the  state  conferences  is  the 
reduction  of  barriers.  One  of  tne  impediments  identified  in  the  Arizona/Sonora  study 
of  regional  tourism  was  border  crossings  between  the  two  states.  Travelers  often  en- 
counter long  waiting  in  lines  and  frustrating  bureaucratic  procedures.  The  Governor 
of  Arizona  has  appealed  federal  government  for  help  in  resolving  these  problems. 
Would  your  ofTice  oe  willing  to  work  with  the  state  and  the  other  relevant  federal 
agencies  to  help  resolve  this  matter? 

Answer.  USTTA  is  certainly  willing  to  work  with  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
Federal  inspection  agencies  on  this  issue.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  chairs  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council,  a  Federal  interagency  coordinating  committee  whose  man- 
date is  to  assure  that  the  national  interest  in  tourism  is  fully  considered  in  Federal 
decision  making.  USTTA  serves  as  the  Council's  Secretariat.  Working  to  resolve  is- 
sues such  as  this,  so  that  travel  to  the  United  States  can  be  facilitated,  is  a  role 
of  the  Council.  Both  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  are  TPC  members.  The  Council  is  in  the  pi-oc- 
ess  of  creating  a  strategy  to  help  member  agencies  be  more  responsive  to  the  tour- 
ism needs  in  tnis  country.  When  facilitation  problems  like  this  arise.the  Council  will 
be  a  good  forum  for  working  toward  solutions. 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  state  conferences  on  tourism  will  play 
an  important  role  in  developing  the  agenda  for  the  white  House  Conference.  How 
will  you  work  with  the  states  and  the  local  communities  to  ensure  that  their  views 
are  adequately  represented  at  the  white  House  Conference? 

Answer.  The  State  level  White  House  Conferences  will  plav  a  very  important  role 
in  developing  the  agenda  for  the  White  House  Conference.  We  at  USTTA,  have  met 
with  all  the  State  Directors  of  Tourism  on  four  separate  occasions  to  review  the 
White  House  Conference  process.  We  have  solicit  them  for  their  input  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  process  and  framework  for  the  Conference.  The  State  White  House  Con- 
ference's format  agreed  upon  gives  states  the  maximum  flexibility  to  control  their 
own  state  conferences.  There  are  only  to  provisions  all  states  must  adhere  to:  The 
selection  of  at  large  delegates  must  be  based  upon  proportional  representation  and 
the  submission  of  their  recommendations  on  all  nine  issues  areas.  I  have  the  full 
White  House  Conference  White  Paper  for  your  review. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM— AUGUST  1994 

From  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  China  and  Thailand,  to  Brazil  and  Chile,  global 
competition  continues  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  nation  after  nation.  As  those 
standards  of  living  rise,  as  basic  needs  are  met,  the  desire  to  travel  and  see  the 
world  will  continue  to  increase  at  unprecedented  rates. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  travel  throughout  the  world  has  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  9.6  percent.  Each  day  in  1992,  1.3  million  people  travelled  to  a  country  out- 
side of  their  own,  and  spent  an  average  of  $764  million.  And  in  1993,  the  United 
States  generated  some  impressive  numbers  of  its  own — 45  million  visitors  and  over 
$74  billion  in  revenues. 

This  phenomenal  growth  is  sure  to  continue  as  more  countries  liberalize  their 
economies  and  as  travel  restrictions  are  lowered  in  emerging  markets.  The  United 
States  is  expected  to  reap  its  fair  share  of  that  influx  as  people  from  these  nations 
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flock  to  America  to  see  first  hand  the  extraordinary  country  they  have  heard  so 
much  about.  That  increase  can  result  in  a  sensational  boost  to  America's  travel  and 
tourism  industry. 

In  so  many  facets — job  creation,  tax  revenues,  trade  deficit  reduction — the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  is  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  many  Americans. 

Job  Creation — The  travel  industry  is  the  nation's  second  largest  employer,  directly 
employing  6  million  Americans. 

Export  Growth — Travel  and  tourism  is  our  nation's  single  largest  service  export. 
In  1993,  international  revenues  generated  a  $22.2  billion  trade  surplus,  as  inbound 
travel  to  the  U.S.  surpassed  spending  by  Americans  travelling  abroad. 

Return  on  Investment — International  visitors  spent  over  $56  billion  in  the  U.S. 
in  1993.  This  spending  generated  a  payroll  of  $14.5  billion,  and  over  $7.5  billion  in 
local,  state  and  federal  taxes — with  $3.9  billion  going  towards  federal  taxes. 

Too  few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  how  important  tourism  is  to  our  coun- 
try. That  is  why  President  Bill  Clinton  has  called  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism,  to  focus  America's  attention  on  this  vital  industry  and  to  blaze 
a  trail  for  its  future  growth,  and  with  it — this  nation's  prosperity. 

BACKGROUND 

On  February  23,  1994,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ronald  H.  Brown  announced  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  decision  to  hold  a  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism 
The  White  House  Conference  win  focus  attention  on  the  tourism  industry's  crucial 
impact  on  the  nation's  economy,  the  potential  for  tourism  as  a  catalyst  for  economic 
growth,  and  the  challenges  facing  this  important  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  as  it 
moves  into  the  21st  century. 

Mission 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  will  significantly  increase 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  travel  and  tourism,  and 
recommend  strategies  ana  programs  that  will  best  enable  the  industry  to  fulfill  its 
economic  potential  into  the  21st  century. 

Scope 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  will  address  both  domestic 
and  international  travel,  with  an  emphasis  on  increasing  the  U.S.  market  share  of 
international  travelers.  While  it  is  true  that  international  travel  is  experiencing 
phenomenal  growth,  it  is  also  painfully  evident  that  the  U.S.  has  lost  its  market 
share  in  each  of  the  past  three  years.  As  the  economic  impact  of  tourism  is  realized 
by  other  countries,  the  competition  for  these  visitors  and  dollars  has  become  fierce. 
Ine  U.S.  must  develop  a  national  tourism  strategy  to  remain  competitive  for  these 
tourism  dollars  in  the  global  marketplace. 

The  federal  government  has  already  embarked  upon  a  project  to  develop  a  federal 
tourism  strategy  through  the  reinvigoration  of  the  Tourism  Policy  Council,  an  inter- 
agency body  charged  with  the  coordination  of  all  federal -tourism  programs  and  poli- 
cies. The  White  House  Conference,  with  statewide  meetings,  industry  meetings  and 
a  National  Conference  in  November  1995,  will  address  the  federal  tourism  strategy 
and  look  at  ways  to  expand  existing  public-private  partnerships  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  tourism  strategy. 

ORGANIZATION 

White  House  Conference  Federal  Steering  Committee 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Greg  Farmer  will  chair  a  Federal  Steering  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  White  House  officials,  and  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  Interior,  Transportation,  Justice,  State,  Treasury,  and  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative.  This  Committee  will  provide  advice  and  administrative  sup- 
port for  the  White  House  Conference  staff.  The  steering  Committee,  through  Under 
Secretary  Farmer,  will  consult  regularly  with  senior  White  House  ofiicials. 

Day-to-Day  Operations 

White  House  Conference  day  to  day  operations  will  be  housed  at  AAA  Head- 
quarters on  15th  Street  in  Washington.  AAA  will  provide  ofilce  space,  computers 
and  telephones.  Beginning  September  6,  the  White  House  Conference  Office  should 
be  operational  with  one  "executive  on  loan"  from  American  Express,  one  stafi"  mem- 
ber donated  by  Travel  South,  and  one  employee  detailed  from  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Day  to  day  operations  will  be  managed  by  Loranne  Ausley  who 
will  act  as  the  liaison  between  USTTA  Headquarters  and  the  White  House  Con- 
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ference  Office.  It  is  anticipated  that  additional  staff  will  be  detailed  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  from  other  federal  agencies. 

DELEGATE  SELECTION 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  Conference,  input  will  be  sought  from  all  sectors  of 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  Delegates  to  the  National  Conference  will  be  se- 
lected by  several  methods  to  provide  the  broadest  possible  level  of  industry  partici- 
pation, with  approximately  500  THablic-Sector"  delegates,  150  "Industry"  delegates, 
500  "Appointed    delegates  and  500  "Selected"  delegates. 

Public  Sector  Delegates 

Included  among  the  "Public  Sector"  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  are 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucuses,  all 
Governors,  all  State  Travel  Directors,  and  selected  mayors. 

Industry  Delegates 

The  White  House  will  appoint  100  Industry  leaders  and  approximately  54  CVB 
Directors  to  serve  as  "Industry"  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference.  The  "In- 
dustry" delegates  will  include  representation  from  all  sectors  of  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry. 

Appointed  Delegates 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucuses,  and 
each  Governor  will  have  the  authority  to  appoint  one  delegate  to  the  Conference. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  federal  agencies  will  also  appoint  a  certain 
number  of  delegates,  as  will  the  White  House.  The  "Appointed"  delegates  will  con- 
vene with  all  delegates  at  the  National  Conference  in  late  1995. 

Selected  Delegates 

The  selection  of  "Selected"  delegates  will  take  place  at  the  state  conferences  in 
each  state.  The  White  House  Conlerence  will  provide  Delegate  Selection  Criteria  to 
each  state,  but  the  delegate  selection  process  will  be  handled  exclusively  by  the 
State  Travel  Office  in  each  state.  The  "Selected"  delegates  will  convene  with  all  del- 
egates at  the  National  Conference  in  late  1995. 

International  Delegates 

Approximately  50  international  representatives  will  be  identified  in  selected  inter- 
national markets  to  serve  as  delegates  to  the  National  Conference.  These  represent- 
atives will  be  selected  by  VISIT  USA  Committees,  and  will  convene  with  all  dele- 
gates in  late  1995. 

STATE  CONFERENCES 

Each  U.S.  state  and  territory  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  host  a  state  con- 
ference. The  White  House  Conference  will  provide  each  state  with  guidelines  as  to 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  state  conference.  However,  the  operational 
details  of  each  state  conference — including  the  funding — will  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  state's  Travel  Office.  The  State  Travel  OfTice  may  choose  to  convene  a  state 
conference  in  conjunction  with  their  existing  Governor's  Conference  on  Tourism,  or 
they  may  opt  to  convene  a  separate  event.  The  state  conferences  should  be  designed 
to  accomplish  two  goals — the  selection  of  "Selected"  delegates  and  the  review  of 
Travel  and  Tourism  Issue  Paf)ers. 

Selection  of  "Selected"  delegates 

The  state  conferences  should  be  the  forum  for  the  selection  of  "Selected"  delegates 
who  will  ultimately  attend  the  National  Conference.  Each  state  will  be  responsible 
for  selecting  a  predetermined  number  of  delegates  allocated  by  congressional  rep- 
resentation. The  decision  as  to  how  to  select  these  delegates  will  be  left  up  to  each 
state,  as  long  as  each  state  stays  within  the  suggested  guidelines  and  maintains  a 
diverse  and  balanced  representation  of  the  travelindustry. 

Review  of  Travel  and  Tourism  Issue  Papers 

The  White  House  Conference  will  provide  each  state  conference  with  Travel  and 
Tourism  Issue  Papers  addressing  the  following  nine  issue  areas:  Product  Develop- 
ment, Technology,  Facilitation/Reduction  of  Barriers,  Research,  Promotion,  Infra- 
structure Development,  Education/Training,  Environmental  Concerns  and  Traveler 
Safety /Security.  These  issue  areas  are  currently  being  addressed  at  the  federal  level 
by  the  Tourism  Policy  Council  (TPC),  the  interagency  body  charged  with  the  coordi- 
nation of  federal  tourism  policy.  Members  of  the  TPC  have  been  working  over  the 
last  eight  months  to  develop  a  comprehensive  federal  tourism  strategy  as  part  of 
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the  "Reinventing  Government"  process.  The  TPC,  which  is  chaired  by  Secretary 
Brown,  and  includes  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Labor  and  Transpor- 
tation among  its  members,  will  present  its  federal  tourism  strategy  to  the  Vice 
President  this  summer.  This  final  document  will  represent  the  cooperative  work  of 
the  TPC  member  agencies,  and  include  a  thorough  analysis  of  these  issues  from  a 
federal  perspective.  This  document  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Issue  Papers.  Each  state  conference  should  address  these  Travel  and  Tourism 
Issue  Papers  through  the  broader  themes  of  job  creation,  export  growth  and  return 
on  investment. 

The  White  House  Conference  will  provide  Delegate  Selection  Criteria,  Travel  and 
Tourism  Issue  Papers,  a  suggested  agenda,  and  a  speaker  for  the  state  conferences 
where  appropriate.  Following  the  conference,  each  State  Travel  Office  should  pro- 
vide the  White  House  Conference  with  its  slate  of  "Selected"  delegates,  and  its  gen- 
eral recommendations  on  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Issue  Papers. 

INDUSTRY  INPUT 

White  House  Conference  Issues  Task  Force 

To  ensure  industry  input  at  every  level,  the  White  House  will  initially  appoint  100 
"Industry"  delegates  to  serve  as  the  White  House  Conference  Issues  Task  Force.  The 
Task  Force  will  be  divided  into  nine  subgroups,  representing  each  of  the  nine  issue 
areas  covered  by  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Issue  Papers.  Each  of  the  subgroups  win 
be  chaired  bya  member  of  USTTA's  advisory  body,  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Advi- 
sory Board  (TTAB).  The  subgroups  will  address  each  of  these  nine  issue  areas  from 
an  industry  perspective  through  the  broader  themes  of  job  creation,  export  growth 
and  return  on  investment.  The  subgroups  of  the  white  House  Conference  Issues 
Task  Force  will  present  their  findings  to  the  TTAB  later  this  year. 

Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board  (TTAB) 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  to  USTTA  on  matters  relating  to  travel  and  tourism.  Mem- 
bers of  the  TTAB  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  White  House  Conference.  First, 
members  of  the  TTAB  will  chair  each  of  the  nine  sub-groups  of  the  White  House 
Conference  Issues  Task  Force.  Second,  the  TTAB  will  be  asked  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations based  on  the  findings  of  each  of  the  subgroups  of  the  Task  Force.  Fi- 
nally, the  TTAB  will  serve,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism. 

Industry  Meeting  and  Conferences 

Most  travel  industry  associations  and  organizations  hold  conferences  and  meet- 
ings throughout  the  year.  The  White  House  Conference  will  provide  Travel  and 
Tourism  Issue  Papers  to  any  association  or  organization  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  process.  The  White  House  Conference  will  encourage  participation  of  minority 
and  Native  American  groups  to  reflect  the  broad  diversity  of  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry. 

NATIONAL  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

At  the  completion  of  the  state  conferences,  the  White  House  Conference  Steering 
Committee  and  Staff  will  compile  the  recommendations  from  the  state  and  industry 
conferences,  the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  Issues  Task  Force,  and  the 
TTAB  recommendations.  The  White  House  Conference  Staff  will  review  and  analyze 
these  recommendations  and  refine  the  issues  for  discussion  at  the  National  Con- 
ference. Approximately  1,500  delegates,  representing  every  facet  of  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry,  will  attend  the  National  Conference  to  address  the  challenges  fac- 
ing this  important  industry  and  to  discuss  and  refine  a  long  term  U.S.  strategy  for 
tourism  promotion. 

Question.  Our  National  Parks  are  a  favorite  destination  for  many  tourist  espe- 
cially foreign  visitors.  Many  of  the  people  who  come  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
are  from  overseas.  Would  you  agree  that  the  easier  we  can  make  it  for  people  to 
travel  and  visit  these  areas  the  more  they  are  likely  to  come? 

Answer.  Our  National  Parks  are  some  of  this  country's  best  tourism  attractions. 
Other  Federal  public  lands,  such  as  forests  and  recreation  areas  around  dams,  are 
also  important  tourism  destinations  that  are  Federally  operated.  We  agree  that 
more  visitors  can  be  attracted  to  all  of  them  if  they  are  promoted  and  made  more 
accessible  consistent  with  conservation  needs. 

The  Tourism  Policy  Council,  through  its  work  to  create  a  Federal  tourism  develop- 
ment strategy,  is  discussing  ways  to  coordinate  Federal  activities  that  will  make 
these  parks  and  lands  more  accessible  and  better  known.  Roads,  bridges,  and  waste 
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disposal  systems  are  just  part  of  the  infrastructure  which  must  be  built  and  main- 
tained. Promotion  of  the  Parks  and  other  Federal  lands  should  be  expanded  in  a 
coordinated  fashion  so  that  potential  visitors  are  aware  of  all  their  numerous  op- 
tions. 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Pressler  and  Answers  Thereto  by  Mr.  Farmer 

Question.  Since  USTTA's  creation,  the  agency  has  been  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  travel  destination.  Please  provide  an  historical  overview 
of  the  USTTA's  programs  and  accomplishments  in  attracting  International  tourists 
to  the  United  States. 

Answer.  The  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  (USTTA),  this 
country's  official  National  Tourism  OfTice,  has  over  the  last  three  decades,  assumed 
major  leadership  responsibility  in  optimizing  tourism's  contribution  to  the  nation's 
economic  goals  of  growth,  stability  and  joD  creation.  Established  by  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  as  the  United  States  Travel  Service,  the  agency  was  re- 
named as  part  of  the  National  Policy  Act  of  1981. 

USTTA  carries  out  a  number  of  functions  that  are  unique  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  can  not  be  performed  by  an  private  sector  entity  or  regional,  state  or  local 
government  organization.  These  functions  include: 

•  Developing,  coordinating  and  negotiating  domestic  and  international  tourism 
policy  issues  including  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  and  investment  agreements; 

•  Representing  U.S.  interests  in  international  organizations; 

•  Gathering,  analyzing  and  disseminating  comprehensive  and  timely  statistical 
data  and  market  research  which  accurately  measure  the  economic  and  social  impact 
of  tourism  to  and  within  the  United  States  to  facilitate  planning  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  U.S.  tourism  industry  which  depend  on  this  data; 

•  Bringing  together  in  a  catalytic  role,  U.S.  public  and  private  sector  travel  in- 
dustry personnel  with  representatives  from  the  travel  industry  in  a  number  of  inter- 
national markets,  to  direct  a  dynamic  program  of  cooperative  tourism  trade  develop- 
ment from  abroad. 

USTTA's  programs  are  designed  to  support  U.S.  states,  cities,  regions,  and  private 
industry,  with  special  emphasis  on  small  businesses,  cultural  and  ethnic  commu- 
nities, and  rural  areas.  No  individual  private  sector  entity,  regional,  state  or  city 
tourism  organization  would  independently  focus  on  promoting  the  U.S.  as  a  destina- 
tion to  potential  visitors  living  abroad.  Competition  is  fierce  among  nations  of  the 
world  to  attract  international  visitors  to  their  countries.  A  number  of  National  Tour- 
ism Ofiices  are  out  to  divert  to  their  countries,  travelers  who  would  normally  go  to 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  if  the  U.S.  wants  to  maintain  and  increase  its  market 
share  of  international  visitors,  it  must  participate  in  the  competition  by  maintaining 
a  strong  U.S.  -National  Tourism  OfTice  with  adequate  resources  to  compete  and 
make  a  difTerence. 

VISION,  MISSION,  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

USTTA's  vision  is  to  be  the  guiding  source  for  successful  tourism  development. 
This  is  manifested  in  targeted  programs  supporting  the  tourism-related  activities  of 
U.S.  states,  cities,  regions,  and  private  industry.  USTTA's  mission  is  to  maximize 
tourism's  contribution  to  the  nation's  economic  well-being.  The  goals  of  USTTA  are 
to  develop  U.S.  tourism  as  a  stimulus  to  economic  growth  and  stability,  improve 
international  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry,  and  expand 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  The  Agency's  objectives  are  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
tourism  export  market  and  tourism  in  general;  educate  the  international  travel 
trade  about  U.S.  destinations,  tourism  facilities  and  services;  stimulate  consumer 
demand  for  travel  to  the  United  States;  provide  U.S.  tourism  companies  better  ac- 
cess to  international  markets;  facilitate  entry  of  small  and  medium-size  companies 
into  the  market;  develop  cooperative  trade  development  campaigns  with  industry; 
further  tourism  development  as  an  economic  option  for  rural  and  ethnic  commu- 
nities; provide  research  on  international  travel  markets  to  the  U.S.  tourism  indus- 
try; coordinate  tourism  trade  policies  and  legislative  initiatives;  and  reduce  restric- 
tive barriers  to  the  growth  of  U.S.  tourism  services. 

USTTA  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 

Headquarters  Offices:  USTTA  is  headed  by  an  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism  who  advises  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  policy  afiecting  the  American  tourism  industry  and  its  contribution  to 
the  nation's  economic  development  and  international  trade  objectives.  Other  Wash- 
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ington,  D.C.  based  offices  include  the  Office  of  Tourism  Marketing,  the  Office  of  Pol- 
icy and  Planning,  the  Oflice  of  Research  and  the  Office  of  Strategic  Planningand 
Administration.  The  Office  of  Tourism  Marketing  develops  and  implements  USTTA's 
tourism  trade  development  programs.  The  Office  of  Policy  and  Planning  develops 
and  establishes  broad  policy  initiatives  to  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the  United 
States  in  order  to  foster  economic  stability  and  growth  of  the  U.S.  travel  industry. 
The  Office  of  Research  gathers,  analyzes  and  publishes  international  travel  research 
results;  provides  statistics  to  define  existing  and  emerging  markets;  assesses  market 
potential;  and  evaluates  program  efforts.  The  Ofiice  of  Strategic  Planning  and  Ad- 
ministration is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
Agency. 

Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board:  USTTA  is  supported  by  a  fifteen  member 
Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board,  comprised  of  indiistry  representatives!  which 
serves  in  an  advisory-capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Travel  and  Tourism  on  issues  relating  to  implementation  of  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act,  as  amended,  and  other  tourism  issues  of  concern. 

Tourism  Policy  Council:  USTTA  is  also  supported  by  a  sixteen  member  inter- 
agency council  created  to  coordinate  Federal  policies,  programs,  and  activities  relat- 
ed to  tourism!  recreation  and  national  heritage  preservation.Regional  Offices: 
USTTA  maintains  ofiices  in  nine  countries:  Canada,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Australia,  Italy  and  The  Netherlands.  As  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  USTTA  works  closely  with  the  Department  of  State  through 
embassies  or  consulates  located  in  cities  where  USTTA  maintains  offices.  Adminis- 
trative support  is  provided  to  USTTA  regional  offices  by  the  embassies  and  con- 
sulates. In  addition,  USTTA  maintains  an  office  in  Miami,  Florida  which  provides 
services  to  countries  in  South  America.  USTTA  offices  abroad  also  operate  coopera- 
tive travel  development,  technical  assistance,  and  educational  programs  in  II  other 
countries  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  and  local 
Visit  USA  Committees.  These  markets  accounted  for  85  percent  of  all  international 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  and  76  percent  of  tourism  export  earnings  in  FY  !993. 

Visit  USA  Committees:  These  Committees  consist  of  U.S.  or  international  tourism 
industry  representative  in  countries  where  USTVA  implements  programs  who  are 
interested  in  increasing  tourism  to  the  United  States.  They  provide  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  market  and  on  programs  they  feel  will  be  successful,  often 
contribute  financial  support  to  selected  programs,  and  even  participate  in  the  con- 
duct of  selected  programs. 

USTTA  PROGRAMS 

Outreach  Program — USTTA  provides  marketing  intelligence  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  those  interested  in  entering  or  expanding  in  the  international  travel  market. 
Through  a  series  of  marketing  seminars  and  tourism  conferences,  USTTA  builds 
awareness  of  international  marketing  opp>ortunities,  provides  technical  guidance  on 
long-range  marketing  plans  and,through  its  access  to  foreign  markets,  expands  op- 
portunities for  prospective  or  current  tourism  exporters. 

Regional  Marketing  Development  Program — The  Regional  Market  Development 
Program  helps  U.S.  organizations  craft  integrated,  multi-year,  cooperative  inter- 
national marketing  plans.  The  goal  is  three-fold.  To  boost  inbound  tourism  to  less- 
visited  regions,  find  new  markets  for  more  popular  and  ethnic  destinations,  and  de- 
velop and  promote  rural  and-ethnic  tourism.  USTTA  lends  technical  expertise  to  re- 
gions in  developing  international  marketing  plans  and  ofTers  cooperative  program 
and  staff  support  to  implement  these  plans  in  the  international  marketplace. 

Disaster  Relief  Financial  Assistance  Program — The  Disaster  Relief  Financial  As- 
sistance Program  comes  to  the  aid  of  areas  impacted  by  natural  calamity.  Under  the 
program,  which  was  established  in  fiscal  year  !99!,  states,  cities,  political  subdivi- 
sions and  non-profit  organizations  can  receive  grant  funds  to  support  international 
tourism  promotion  efforts  after  a  disaster.  To  qualify,  the  state  must  have  instituted 
its  emergency  plan  and  be  able  to  prove  that  visitors  and  tourism-related  employ- 
ment have  dropped.  Support  through  this  program  is  contingent  on  availability. 

Multilingual  Receptionist  Program — Whether  speaking  Swahili  or  Swedish,  visi- 
tors just  arriving  in  the  United  States  can  find  help  through  USTTA's  Multilingual 
Receptionist  Program.  Capable  of  interpreting  38  languages,  the  program's  rep- 
resentatives are  available  at  12  major  U.S.  airports.  The  program  is  a  cooperative 
effort  between  USTTA,  airport  authorities,  cities  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Market  Analysis  and  Planning— USTTA  Regional  Ofiices  share  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  market  conditions,  marketing  trends  and  cooperative  marketing  opportu- 
nities with  U.S.  travel  industry  constituents.  USTTA  provides  U.S.  destinations 
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with  market  expertise  and  access  to  international  markets,  including  help  in  devel- 
oping marketing  plans.  Regional  Offices  also  produce  publications  containing  mar- 
ket-specific information  such  as  listings  of  travel  industry  organizations  currently 
selling  the  U.S.  travel  product. 

Cooperative  Advertising — USTTA  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  and  participates  in  cooper- 
ative advertising  campaigns  at  the  international  travel  trade  and  the  potential  trav- 
eler. These  cooperative  consumer  and  trade  advertising  campaigns  are  carried  out 
in  select  USTTA  markets.  Varying  from  market  to  market,  they  can  consist  of  an 
advertorial,  advertising  section  or  an  insert  in  a  magazine  or  newspaper.  Television 
and  radio  also  can  be  included  in  the  media  mix.  Each  Regional  (JfTice  works  with 
media  publishers  and  producers  to  develop  these  special  programs  representing  co- 
operative partners  from  throughout  the  travel  industry  active  in  their  market. 

Tour  Development — USTTA's  cooperative  tour  development  program  provides  a 
structured  method  to  get  U.S.  tourism  products  to  consumers  in  international  mar- 
kets. This  includes  mapping  out  new  tour  itineraries  (packages)  with  cooperative 
partners  and  ensuring  tneir  inclusion  in  major  tour-wholesalers'  catalogs.  USTTA 
offers  market  intelligence  to  participating  destinations  or  regions  and  establishes 
support/liaisons  with  tour  wholesalers. 

This  program  serves  as  a  mechanism  to  develop  and  market  new  U.S.  tour  pack- 
ages within  a  set  budget  and  implementation  schedule.  One  of  its  primary  objectives 
is  to  encourage  U.S.  private  ana  public  sector  sellers  and  international  travel  trade 
buyers  to  share  costs  with  the  tour  wholesalers.  Through  this  cooperative  program, 
industry  participants  gain  greater  market  penetration  and  international  travelers  to 
the  United  -States  benefit  from  a  broader  choice  of  tours. 

Trade  Seminars — These  seminars  acquaint  international  travel  trade  organiza- 
tions with  destinations,  facilities,  attractions  and  services  available  within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  are  designed  to  increase  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade's  knowledge 
of  and  ability  to  sell  the  U.S.  tourism  product.  USTTA  holds  training  sessions  both 
in  the  marketplace  and  on-site  in  the  U.S. 

Trade  Shows — USTTA  participates  in  and  organizes  local  travel  trade  shows 
where — U.S.  suppliers  can  present  their  products  to  the  international  travel  trade. 
Each  Regional  Office  reviews  and  advises  on  the  appropriateness  of  particular  trade 
shows  and  coordinates  space  acquisition,  allocation  and  dissemination  of  materials 
for  U.S.  exhibitors. 

Travel  Agent/Tour  Operator  Educational  Tours — In  cooperation  with  U.S.  destina- 
tions and  travel  companies,  USTTA  solicits  and  arranges  familiarization  tours  in 
the  U.S.  for  travel  agents,  tour  operators  and  other  members  of  the  trade.  Through 
these  programs,  the  planning  and  purchasing  managers  of  tour  companies  and  the 
retail  travel  trade  can  become  better  acquainted  with  U.S.  destinations,  travel  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

Media  Services — The  USTTA  media  services  program  is  designed  to  elicit  media 
coverage  that  will  spur  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  United  States  as  a  destina- 
tion. Tnese  programs  include  journalist  familiarization  tours,  special  promotions, 
public  relations  support  and  instructional/educational  library  materials. 

Journalist  familiarization  tours  are  arranged  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  destina- 
tions and  travel  industry  organizations.  Special  promotions  are  high  visibility  media 
events  designed  to  increase  U.S.  destinations'  exposure  and  introduce  new  travel  hot 
spots.  USTTA  provides  basic  public  relations  support  to  incoming  travel  missions 
and  other  industry  cooperative  programs.  USTTA  Regional  Offices  maintain  a  li- 
brary of  current  films,  videos,  photos,  and  slides  for  use  by  members  of  the  media 
and  travel  trade. 

Travel  Missions — Travel  industry  sales  missions  abroad  are  one  of  the  key  ways 
U.S.  regions,  states,  and  cities  introduce  their  destinations,  attractions,  and  private 
sector  travel  services  to  international  tour  operators,  wholesalers,  retail  travel 
agents  and  the  international  travel  trade  and  consumer  press.  USTTA  works  closely 
with  mission  organizers,  providing  current  market  intelligence,  up-to-date  travel 
trade  mailing  lists,  media  contact  lists  and  recommendations  for  public  relations 
services.  In  addition  to  scheduled  appointments  with  key  international  buyers,  a 
mission  may  include  trade  shows  andlor  destination  seminars. 

Consumer/Trade  Information  Services — Regional  Offices  respond  to  inquiries  from 
individual  consumers  and  the  trade  via  telephone,  mail  and  personal  contact.  Each 
Regional  Ofilce  maintains  a  library  of  materials  on  U.S.  destinations  including  infor- 
mation on  National  Parks  and  Forests,  recreational  facilities,  and  sporting  and  cul- 
tural events.  Each  Regional  Office  also  distributes  brochures  covering  the  50  states 
and  U.S.  territories. 

In-Flight  Survey  of  International  Air  Travelers — This  program,  conducted  month- 
ly on  nights  leaving  the  U.S.,  surveys  international  air  passengers  traveling  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  Over  the  course  of  a  year,  the  survey  reaches  both  U.S.  citi- 
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zens  and  non-resident  visitors  flying  on  over  60  diflerent  airlines.  This  program  ad- 
lows  USTTA  to  profile  the  demographic  and  travel  characteristics  (including  spend- 
ing patterns)  of  international  visitors  to  the  U.S.  as  well  as  Americans  traveling 
overseas. 

More  importantly,  the  survey  is  the  only  one  able  to  estimate  visitor  levels,  mar- 
ket share,  and  traveler  profiles  for  different  destinations.  Consequently,  it  is  an  im- 
portant reference  for  regional,  state,  city,  and  other  industry  marketers.  It  provides 
an  in-depth  view  of  the  present  international  market. 

liie  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  depends  on  this  survey  to  generate  travel 
receipts  and  payments.  Starting  in  1988,  the  BEA  began  using  the  In-Flight  Survey 
results  to  calculate  the  flow  of  money  into  and  out  of  the  country  from  travel.  Com- 
parable data  on  receipts  and  payments  are  available  from  1984  to  the  present.  This 
is  used  to  determine  the  Current  Account  figures  for  the  United  States,  which  com- 
pares exports  to  imports  for  major  industries. 

Pleasure  Travel  Markets  to  North  America — This  series,  conducted  jointly  with 
Tourism  Canadal  studies  travel  behavior  of  potential  international  visitors.  The 
survey  examines  past  travel  behavior  such  as:  Where  have  they  been?  What  do  they 
enjoy  doing  when  they  travel?  How  much  time  does  it  take  to  plan  a  trip?  What 
is  important  to  them  in  choosing  an  overseas  destination?  Which  specific  U.S.  des- 
tinations are  they  interested  in  visiting?  In  addition,  the  survey  gathers  information 
on  future  plans  of  international  pleasure  travelers. 

The  Pleasure  Market  Studies  divide  the  long-haul  pleasure  market  into  travel 
segments.  By  asking  people,  specifically,  why  they  travel,  what  motivates  them  to 
travel  and  what  products  are  important  to  them,  the  travel  industry  can  better  un- 
derstand traveler  preferences  and.therefore,  better  target  promotional  messages. 

International  Visitor  Arrival  Statistics — The  "Summary  and  Analysis  oT  Inter- 
national Travel  to  the  United  States"  is  a  report  generated  from  an  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  form  which  all  overseas  travelers  entering  this 
country  must  complete.  The  form  gives  USTTA  and  the  industry  the  information 
necessary  to  track  changes  in  international  travel  patterns  to  the  U.S.  The  report 
compiles  information  on  monthly  arrivals  by  visitors  for  90  countries. 

U.S.  International  Air  Travel  Statistics — The  Department  of  Transportation  proc- 
esses the  data  collected  through  another  INS  form.  This  data  base  logs  origin  and 
destination  information  for  arriving  and  departing  flights  on  U.S.  international  air 
travel  by  flag  carrier,  port  of  entry,  and  international  vs.  U.S.  citizens.  This  is  the 
only  source  of  information  collected  on  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  traveling  over- 
seas. 

Outlook  for  International  Travel  (Forecast) — Through  an  annual  contract  with  a 
major  economic  forecasting  house,  USTTA  maintains  an  econometrics  model  to  fore- 
cast international  visitor  arrivals  from  21  countries  and  several  world  regions.  An 
updated  forecast  for  the  upcoming  three  to  five  years  is  produced  three  times  each 
year  and  presented  at  the  agency's  International  Tourism  Conference  (February), 
Discover  America  International  Pow  Wow  (MaylJune),  and  the  Travel  Outlook 
Forum  (October).  The  information  is  used  industry-wide  for  planning  purposes. 

Impact  of  International  Travel  on  State  Economics — Using  information  from  the 
In-Flight  Survey  and  other  statistical  data  bases,  USTTA  is  able  to  provide  annual 
data  on  how  much  international  visitors  spend  at  the  national,  regional  and  state 
levels.  This  efTort  also  provides  data  on  jobs,  payroll  and  taxes  generated  from  inter- 
national visitor  expenditures. 

Evaluation  Research  Program — Through  evaluation  surveys,  USTTA  analyzes  the 
impact-of  efTectiveness  of  selected  agency  marketing  programs.  These  programs  in- 
clude cooperative  advertising  campaigns,  trade  shows,  seminars,  and  the  USTTA 
annual  International  Tourism  Conference.  This  information  is  particularly  useful  in 
deciding  how  to  allocate  market  resources.  In  addition,  studies  are  also  conducted 
on  users  of  USTTA  services. 

World  Fairs  and  International  Expositions— USTTA  acts  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's representative  at  the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions  for  world's  fairs 
held  in  the  U.S.  Its  sister  agency,  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA), 
serves  as  emissary  for  world's  fairs  held  outside  the  U.S. 

Tourism  Policy  Efforts — Working  to  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers  to  trade  in  tour- 
ism to  expand  the  global  marketplace  for  promoting  and  marketing  U.S.  tourism 
products  is  also  a  major  activity  of  USTTA.  USTTA  has  participated  in  the  services 
negotiations  of  the  GATT  Uruguay  Round  and  in  the  trilateral  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  talks  with  Mexico  and  Canada  to  ensure  that  international  tour- 
ism trade  is  as  liberalized  as  possible.  USTTA  also  coordinates  advice  and  participa- 
tion in  certain  bilateral  civil  aviation  negotiations  which  seek  to  improve  inter- 
national air  service  and  increase  transportation  opportunities  for  the  United  States. 
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To  date,  the  United  States  has  signed  nine  tourism  agreements  which  faciUtate 
governments  working  together  to  expand  tourism;  the  most  recent  agreements  are 
with  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  Tourism  side  letters  to  U.S.  trade  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Mongolia  and 
Romania.  Side  letter  guaranteed  that  trade  in  tourism  will  benefit  from  new  trade 
agreements  as  these  countries  open  their  markets. 

Additionally,  USTTA  represents  U.S.  tourism  interests  in  several  international  or- 
ganizations where  member  countries  work  to  facilitate  and  increase  tourism  around 
the  world.  These  organizations  include  the  World  Tourism  Organization  (WTO),  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS),  and  the  Asian-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  group 
(APEC).  USTTA  holds  leadership  roles  in  many  of  these  organizations. 

Cultural  Tourism  Development— The  United  States  is  rich  in  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity.  USTTA  and  the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency  (MBDA)  have 
joined  forces  to  collaborate  on  cultural  tourism  -development  opportunities.  Working 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  USTTA  conducts  training  and  awareness  activities  to 
identify  minority  historical  and  cultural  heritage  opportunities  for  potential  tourism 
development. 

In  addition,  USTTA,  in  cooperation  with  MBDA,  plans  conferences,  workshops, 
and  training  seminars  for  minority-owned  travel  business  and  other  activities  to 
heighten  awareness  of  minority  historical  and  cultural  sites,  and  to  increase  related 
business  opportunities  in  tourism  for  minority-owned  enterprises.  Through  its  ef- 
forts in  cultural  tourism  development,  USTTA  aspires  to  use  tourism  development 
as  an  economic  option  for  urban  renewal. 

Economic  Impact  of  International  Tourism 

International  tourism  to  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  largest  exports  in  terms 
of  dollars  brought  into  the  U.S.  economy.  It  is  the  largest  business  services  export 
and  the  third  largest  export  overall,  ranking  only  behind  the  Capital  Goods  and  In- 
dustrial Supplies.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  agricultural  exports  and  automotive 
vehicle  exports. 

•  International  tourism  is  especially  important  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
resulting  in  a  surplus  of  over  $22.2  billion  in  1993.  This  represents  a  3  percent  gain 
over  1992's  $21.6  billion  surplus.  Since  turning  its  first  surplus  in  1989,  it  has 
grown  over  327  percent. 

•  By  the  year  2000,  tourism  is  expected  to  be  the  country's  leading  export. 

•  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  one  of  every  four  dollars  spent  on  tourism  in  the 
U.S.  will  come  from  international  visitors. 

•  In  1993,  international  visitors  spent  a  record  of  $74.2  billion  in  the  U.S.,  includ- 
ing transportation  receipts,  a  4  percent  gain  over  the  $71;3  bilHon  1992  figure. 
Spending  has  grown  186  percent  since  1986  when  international  travel  meant  $26 
billion  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

•  International  arrivals  to  the  United  States  (which  includes  overseas,  Canada, 
and  Mexico)  totaled  45.8  million  in  1993  and  are  projected  to  be  47.0  million  by 
1994  (a  2.6  percent  increase). 

•  Since  1987,  the  U.S.  has  experienced  consecutive  record-setting  years  of  in- 
bound travel.  Between  1985  and  1993,  arrivals  increased  80  percent  as  an  addi- 
tional 20.4  million  travelers  visited. 

•  With  regard  to  jobs,  payroll,  and  taxes  generated,  estimates  of  the  impact  of 
international  tourism  spending  in  the  United  States  for  1993  include:  Jobs  gen- 
erated: 909,000,  up  114  percent  from  1986;  Payroll  generated:  $14.5  billion,  up  208 
percent  from  1986;  Total  taxes  generated:  $7.7  billion,  up  227  percent  from  1986; 
and  Federal  taxes  generated:  $3.9  billion,  up  227  percent  from  1986. 

•  With  the  projected  47  million  international  arrivals  for  1994,  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  79  billion  will  be  produced  in  international  travel  receipts.  Combined 
U.S.  domestic  and  international  travel  receipts  for  1994  are  exp)ected  to  be  over  $400 
million. 

•  By  the  year  2000,  Japan,  U.K.,  and  Germany  will  continue  to  provide  the  larg- 
est numbers  of  overseas  travelers  to  the  U.S. 

•  Italy,  Argentina,  Spain,  Korea,  and  Venezuela  are  expected  to  emerge  as  key 
markets  by  the  year  2000,  growing  substantially  from  current  levels. 

•  Countries  with  the  strongest  potential  for  pleasure  travelers  to  the  U.S.  include 
Canada,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  The  potential  number  of  international  pleas- 
ure travelers  visiting  from  those  countries  over  then  next  several  years  is  expected 
to  reach  39  million.  This  differs  significantly  from  the  current  level  of  6  million. 

Clearly,  tourism  is  an  integral  sector  of-the  U.S.  economy.  Its  contributions  to  job 
creation  and  tax  generation  are  vital  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 
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BRIEF  HI^ORY 


On  June  29,  1961,  the  United  States  Travel  Service  (USTS)  was  created  "to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents  of  foreign  countries 
*  *  *"  Prior  to  the  agency's  establishment  by  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961 
(P.L.  87-63),  the  United  States  was  the  only  major  country  in  the  world  without  a 
national  office  to  stimulate  trade  in  tourism. 

During  the  1960's.  USTS  focused  on  carrying  out  its  international  promotion  man- 
date by  establishing  marketing  offices  abroad.  By  March  1963,  the  Agency  had  es- 
tablished presences  in  nine  markets:  London,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Rome,  Mexico  City, 
Sao  Paulo,  Bogota,  Sydney  and  Tokyo.  Offices  were  opened  in  Amsterdam,  Stock- 
holm, and  Caracas  from  1965  to  1967.  All  three  of  these  offices,  plus  Bogota,  Rome 
and  Sao  Paulo Svere  closed  by  1969.  Additionally,  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  in  1970, 
but  was  closed  only  two  years  later.  An  office  in  Toronto,  Canada  was  opened  in 
October,  1971.  Sydney  was  closed,  so  by  1973,  USTTA  had  offices  in  the  six  coun- 
tries of  Canada,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan.  In  the 
1980's,  three  offices  were  added-in  Sydney,  Australia;  Milan,  Italy;  and  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands.  In  the  late  1980's  an  office  was  opened  in  Miami  servicing  a  num- 
ber of  South  American  countries.  These  nine  offices  exist  today. 

On  July  21,1987,  Congress  passed  S.J.  Res.  175  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Soccer  Federation  (USSF)  in  bringing  the  World  Cup  to  the  United 
States  in  1994.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
USTTA,  served  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
discussions  with  the  Federation  Internationale  de  Football  Association  (FIFA).  The 
Department  of  Commerce  worked  closely  with  these  organizations  in  successfully 
bringing  the  World  Cup  to  the  United  States. 

During  FY  1988,  USTTA's  increased  emphasis  on  international  policy  issues  was 
strengthened  with  the  establishment  of  the  USTTA  foreign  service  system.  Under 
the  foreign  service  system,  USTTA  international  employees  gained  increased  stature 
and  recognition  as  U.S.  Government  negotiators  on  issues  such  as  barriers  and  im- 
pediments to  travel. 

1988  saw  the  relief  of  several  critical  barriers  to  travel.  In  Korea,  with  encourage- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Korean  government  eased  its  ban  on  travel 
by  citizens  under  the  age  of  45.  Visa  waiver  legislation,  passed  in  1986,  eliminating 
the  need  for  shirt-term  visitors  to  the  USA  to  obtain  visas,  was  implemented  on  a 
test  basis  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and-negotiations  were  initiated  with  Japan  late 
in  1988.  USTTA  provided  technical  guidance  and  promotional  support  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in  site  selections 
and  program  implementation.  By  the  end  of  August  1989,  the  visa  waiver  program 
was  additionally  extended  to  West  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Visa  Waiver  was  extended  to  thirteen  additional  countries  on  October  1,  1991. 
They  were:  Andorra,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg,  Monaco,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  San  Marino,  and  Spain.  The  program 
continues  to  be  a  resounding  success  and  we  are  seeking  an  extension  beyond  the 
present  September  30,1994  termination  date. 

In  June  1989,  the  agency  was  able  to  register  a  major  accomplishment  in  the  area 
of  improving  its  statistical  data  base  for  reporting  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  tour- 
ism, as  a  result  of  USTTA's  In-Flight  Survey.  Using  this  more  reliable  database,  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  revised  its  accounts  for  U.S.  international  travel  re- 
ceipts and  payments,  adding  over  $12  billion  to  the  1988  tourism  earnings  ledger 
and  reducing  the  1988  travel  deficit  by  nearly  $5  billion. 

During  1989,  four  important  bilateral  tourism  agreements  were  concluded  with 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the  Polish  People's  Republics,  Venezuela,  and 
Mexico.  The  agreements  were  intended  to  expand  opportunities  for  trade  in  tourism, 
facilitate  travel  and  tourism  between  nations,  improve  availability  of  information 
and  recognize  the  growing  importance  of  bilateral  tourism  development. 

In  1989,  Congress  directed  USTTA  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether  tour- 
ism could  contribute  to  the  development  of  small  businesses  in  rural  communities. 
The  major  conclusions  emanating  from  the  Task  Force  on  Rural  Tourism  Develop- 
ment and  the  National  Policy  Study  on  Rural  Tourism  and  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment were  that  (1)  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  policy  on  rural  tourism;  travel  and 
tourism  could  be  an  important  tool  for  rural  economic  revitalization,  and  it  should 
be  an  essential  component  of  the  broader  rural  economic  development  strategies; 
and  (2)  strategic  resfwnses  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  were  needed  if 
the  new  policy  was  to  be  implemented  effectively  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  rural 
areas. 
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A  bilateral  tourism  agreement  was  signed  with  Argentina  on  September  25,  1990. 
The  agreement  was  designed  to  encourage  the  private  sector  in  both  countries  to 
part,icipate  in  tourism-related  activities.  Tourism  side  letters  to  U.S.  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Mongolia  were 
also  negotiated. 

In  January,  1990,  a  Presidential  initiative  was  established  recognizing  tourism  as 
an  important  tool  in  rural  revitalization  efTorts.  The  initiative  called  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  citing  "tourism  development  zones"  within  Federal  rural  enterprise 
zones.  USTTA  co-chaired  this  study. 

In  late  1989,  USTTA  expanded  its  public/private  partnership  initiatives  through 
a  donation  of  services  from  the  American  Express  Company,  Travel  Related  Services 
Division,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  AmEx  enlisted  the  services  of  one  of  their  advertis- 
ing agencies,  Ogilvy  and  Mather,  to  develop  a  new  worldwide  marketing  theme  for 
the  agency.  Unveiled  in  1990,  the  new  theme,  "America.  Yours  to  Discover."  is  used 
in  four  languages  for  all  USTTA  promotional  programs  and  literature  and  is  meant 
to  convey  a  warm  invitation  to  experience  the  rich  cultural  and  scenic  diversity  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  outside  forces  were  at  work  on  the  tourism  industry  in  1991,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  Gulf  War.  It  was  this  major  international  event  that  caused  the 
establishment  of  the  GO*USA  Travel  Industry  Coalition.  This  group  of  public  and 
private  sector  travel  industry  organizations  formed  for  the  purposes  of  encouraging 
American  citizens  and  residents  to  continue  to  travel  as  they  had  over  the  past  dec- 
ades. A  very  successful  domestic  public  relations  programs  was  the  result  of  the 
Coalitions's  first  efTorts.  Because  of  its  success,  USUA  encouraged  the  Coalition  to 
remain  active  and  extend  its  efTorts  to  the  international  arena. 

1991  was  the  year  in  which  the  first  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Financial  Assistance 
Program  monies  was  authorized.  To  date,  some  30  recipients  have  been  awarded 
funds  to  assist  in  international  tourism  promotion  projects  as  a  means  to  stimulate 
recovery  from  natural  disasters. 

During  the  fall  of  1991,  a  Presidential  video  was  debuted,  using  the  now  highly- 
recognized  phrase,  "What  are  you  waiting  for,  an  invitation  from  the  President?" 
The  video,  a  sixty  second  Presidential  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States,  incor- 
porated footage  of  some  of  America's  most  beautiful  sceneiy  and  recognized  land- 
marks. This  marked  the  first  time  that  an  American  Chief  of  State  had  participated 
in  such  a  video  promoting  travel  to  the  United  States.  With  support  and  efTort  pro- 
vided by  the  GO*USA  Coalition,  it  was  successfully  launched  in  early  1992  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  concert  with  print  advertising  to  encourage  travelers  from  the 
U.K.  to  visit  the  United  States.  In  mid-'92  the  video  portion  of  the  campaign  was 
aired  in  Japan,  also  encouraging  the  Japanese  to  visit  the  United  States. 

Measurement  of  the  U.K.  campaign  showed  a  significant  6  percent  increase  in  the 
number  who  planned  to  visit  the  U.S.  The  6  percent  converts  to  225,000  new  visi- 
tors and  if  only  10  percent  of  that  number  actually  travelled,  it  would  result  in 
23,00  new  visitors  and  $48  million  in  incremental  spending,  a  return  on  investment 
of  18.5  to  1.  The  Coalition  also  wanted  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  with  a 
concentrated,  well  developed  campaign  aimed  at  attracting  increased  visitors  to  the 
U.S.  from  the  U.K.  market.  The  private  sector  felt  that  it  was  the  Government's  role 
to  assume  leadership  for  this  kind  of  efTort  in  the  future.  After  the  campaign's  suc- 
cess, they  recommended  that  the  Government  take  the  lead  in  developing  and  con- 
ducting such  campaigns  on  a  partnership  basis  in  future  years. 

USTTA 's  Regional  Market  Development  Program  (RMDP)  was  implemented  in  FY 
1992.  The  RMDP  helps  U.S.  regional  organizations  to  crafl  and  implement  inte- 
grated, multi-year,  cooperative  international  marketing  plans.  This  program  re- 
quires a  match  of  at  least  $4  of  funding  from  the  regions  for  every  $1  by  the  Federal 
government.  In  addition,  the  regional  funding  can  oe  and  oflen  is  made  up  of  pri- 
vate sector  money.  Tlie  private  sectors'  continued  participation  demonstrates  tnat 
there  is  a  substantial  return  on  their  investment.  To  date  there  have  been  13  pro- 
grams in  place.  The  majority  of  the  programs  were  launched  in  late  1992,  so  their 
quantities  success  will  be  more  apparent  later  in  1994  and  1995.  The  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania  RMDP,  however,  provides  an  excellent  example.  German  visitors 
did  not  travel  to  these  two  states  in  large  numbers  in  1992.  With  the  availability 
of  the  RMDP  both  states  worked  closely  with  the  USTTA  ofTice  in  Germany  and  car- 
ried out  a  number  of  marketing  efTorts  in  close  cooperation.  The  extra  attention  cor- 
relates most  positively  with  an  increase  of  16  percent  or  11,000  Germans  to  those 
2  states  from  1992  to  1993.  The  RMDP  program  yields  a  measurable  return  on  in- 
vestment and  is  therefore  highly  popular  with  the  states,  cities  and  the  industry. 
Significantly,  this  program  will  provide  USTTA  with  a  yardstick  by  which  the  future 
effectiveness  of  our  program  can  be  demonstrated  to  Congress. 
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USTTA  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  FY  1993 

As  international  tourism  to  the  U.S.  becomes  an  increasingly  important  source  of 
business  for  the  American  travel  industry,  a  growing  number  of  states,  cities,  and 
attractions  are  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  this  lucrative  market.  This  increasing 
export  activity  acutely  elevates  the  importance  of  the  support  role  USTTA  plays  in 
guiding  and  assisting  their  efforts  to  penetrate  and  capture  market  share  in  the 
highly  competitive  international  maritetplace.  Our  marketplace  presence  allows  us 
to  provide  the  essential  market  intelligence,  technical  assistance,  and  liaison  re- 

?uired  to  facilitate  American  exp)orters'  promotional  activities  abroad.  In  addition, 
rSTTA  develops  and  makes  available  cooperative  marketing  activities,  providing 
U.S.  public  and  private  sector  travel  organizations  convenient,  cost-efiective,  tar- 
geted means  of  leveraging  their  promotional  efforts  abroad.  The  Agency  has  been 
extremely  effective  in  leveraging  marketing  program  funds  with  these  participants. 

Cooperative  Partners  and  Their  Investments 

In  FY  1993,  USTTA  had  over  8,000  partnership  participation  in  its  promotion  pro- 
grams abroad  with  an  investment  by  these  partners  of  almost  $20  million  of  their 
own  funds.  Each  time  a  travel  entity  participates  financially  in  a  USTTA  program, 
that  is  counted  as  a  partnership  participation.  Therefore,  if  an  organization  partici- 
pated in  a  cooperative  advertising  program  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Japan,  it  would  be  counted  four  times.  Thus  it  is  not  a  sunmiary  of  the  number  of 
organizations  that  are  financially  involved  in  USTTA's  programs.  Without  USTTA, 
the  states,  cities,  and  other  industry  concerns  would  not  have  been  able  to  spend 
their  resources  as  effectively  in  the  highly  compjetitive,  international  marketplace, 
nor  would  they  continue  without  the  coordination  provided  by  USTTA. 

The  number  of  partnership  participation  has  increased  steadily  from  FY  1991  to 
FY  1993,  going  from  5,244  in  FY  1991,  to  6,697  in  FY  1992  and  to  8,305  in  FY  1993. 
Garnering  the  broad  based  level  of  support  reflected  in  the  substantial  number  of 
partnerships,  USTTA  has  been  successful  in  its  objectives  of  increasing  awareness 
of  the  tourism  export  market,  providing  U.S.  tourism  companies  better  access  to 
international  markets,  facilitating  the  entry  of  small  and  medium-size  companies 
into  the  market,  and  developing  cooperative  trade  development  campaigns  with  in- 
dustry. 

The  dollars  invested  by  these  participants  were  over  $16  million  in  FY  1991, 
peaked  in  FY  1992  at  nearly  $23  million,  declining  by  $3  million  in  FY  1993  to 
under  $20  million  reflecting  the  weakened  economy.  The  major  dollar  value  of  part- 
ners' investment  reflects  major  success  in  achieving  USTTA's  objective  of  developing 
cooperative  trade  development  campaigns  with  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
tourism  industry. 

Marketing  Seminars 

Annually,  USTTA  sponsors  major  conferences,  as  well  as  targeted  seminars  that 
provide  the  educational  assistance  needed  by  both  the  seasoned  travel  industry  pro- 
fessional, as  well  as  the  novice.  In  1993,153  such  marketing  seminars  were  held 
compared  to  139  in  FY  1992  and  115  in  FY  1991.  The  number  of  international  trav- 
el agents,  tour  operators  and  wholesalers  who  participated  in  these  sessions  climbed 
dramatically  from  9,510  in  FY  1991  to  16,946  in  FY  1992  and  over  21,000  in  FY 
1993.  USTTA  events  were  well-received,  and  reached  a  wide  segment  of  the  travel 
industry.  Post-evaluation  analysis  revealed  the  importance  of  these  events  and  at- 
tested to  the  continuing  need  for  an  entity  that  serves  the  entire  nation  well.  Con- 
duct of  these  seminars  enabled  USTTA  to  score  a  high  level  of  attaining  its  objective 
of  educating  the  international  travel  trade  about  U.S.  destinations,  tourism  facilities 
and  services. 

Travel  Missions 

USTTA  facilitates  States,  cities,  regions,  and  private  sector  businesses  to  success- 
fully enter  and  compete  in  lucrative  international  travel  markets.  The  Agency  also 
provides  reliable,  up-to-date  marketing  intelligence  and  expert  technical  assistance 
to  American  companies  and  destinations  seeking  to  promote  internationally.  In  FY 
1993,  USTTA  provided  invaluable  support  services  for  99  individual  travel  missions 
abroad  from  groups  representing  States  and  cities  across  the  U.S.  with  over  13,000 
U.S.  and  international  participants,  significantly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  their 
outreach  eflbrts.  USTTA  coordinated  90  travel  missions  in  FY  1991  and  124  mis- 
sions in  FY  1992.  The  number  of  attendees  involved  in  these  missions  increased 
from  2,808  in  FY  1992  to  5,109  in  FY  1992.  In  FY  1993,  USTTA  included  for  the 
first  time,  the  number  of  international  travel  industry  representatives  who  were  in- 
volved with  the  travel  missions  from  U.S.  destinations,  significantly  adding  to  the 
numbers  being  reported  for  attendees.  USTTA  services  included  identifying  the 
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international  travel  participants  most  likely  to  respond  favorably  to  the  travel  mis- 
sions, arranging  press  conferences,  breakfast  or  luncheon  meetings,  receptions,  han- 
dling invitations,  suggesting  public  relations  or  other  companies  whose  services 
might  be  required,  and  in  general  coordinating  the  events  to  achieve  success. 

Trade  and  Consumer  Inquiries 

In  1993,  USTTA  Regional  Oflices  responded  to  more  than  200,000  inquiries  from 
the  travel  trade  abroad  and  to  nearly  a  half  million  consumer  inquiries  on  all  as- 
pects of  travel  to  the  United  States.  Comparable  figures  for  the  previous  two  years 
totaled  185,906  trade  and  407,012  consumer  inquiries  in  FY  1991  and  208,723  trade 
inquiries  and  461,747  consumer  requests  in  FY  1992.  Availability  of  the  consumer 
information  service  and  providing  responses  to  their  .queries  assists  USTTA  in  meet- 
ing its  objective  of  stimulating  consumer  demand  for  travel  to  the  U.S.  The  demand 
is  often  initially  stimulated  through  a  promising  media  campaign  but  is  reinforced 
by  a  service  which  responds  to  the  questions  which  the  proposed  travelers  raise  fol- 
lowing the  promotion.  Without  this  service,  a  decision  to  travel  to  the  U.S.  may  not 
be  made. 

Additional  USTTA  Accomplishments  In  FY  1993 

Familiarization  Tours.  USTTA  offices  also  coordinated  travel  arrangements  via  fa- 
miliarization tours  to  the  United  States  for  nearly  900  travel  agents  and  over  400 
international  journalists.  These  educational  and  inspection  tours  are  iniportant  in 
giving  the  travel  agents  and  journalists  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  destina- 
tions so  they  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  write  about  and  sell  the  destina- 
tions in  the  media  and  to  the  consumers  abroad. 

U.S.  Seminars.  USTTA  encouraged  international  marketing  by  U.S.  destinations 
on  a  regional  basis  in  1993.  In  cooperation  with  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America,  USTTA  organized  three  international  marketing  workshops  in  Miami, 
Florida;  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  These  were  designed  to  en- 
courage new  destinations  to  enter  the  international  market  and  attract  visit6rs  to 
lesser  known  areas  of  the  country. 

Trade  Shows-The  Pow  Wow.  USTTA  also  coordinates  the  participation  of  States, 
cities,  regional  tourism  organizations  and  private  sector  organizations  in  annual 
trade  shows  in  most  of  the  markets  in  whicn  its  Regional  Ouices  are  located.  This 
coordination  is  especially  helpful  to  the  small  organizations  who  would  not  have  the 
knowledge  or  ability  to  participate  on  their  own.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  annual 
Discover  America  International  Pow  Wow,  co-sponsored  by  USTTA  and  the  Travel 
Industry  Association  of  America  (TIA).  The  Pow  Wow  is  an  annual  five  day  meeting, 
held  in  different  U.S.  cities,  between  U.S.  travel  industry  suppliers  of  travel  services 
and  major  tour  operators  and  wholesalers  from  55  countries  around  the  world  who 
serve  as  buyers  of  these  travel  services.  Utilizing  the  concept  of  a  computerized 
international  marketplace,  the  1,100  exhibit  booths  of  U.S.  suppliers  and  the  1,600 
international  buyers  meet  under  one  roof  for  the  purpose  of  generating  inbound  U.S. 
travel.  Held  for  26  consecutive  years,  the  success  of  this  event  has  been  phenome- 
nal. According  to  a  comprehensive  research  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Data  Center,  U.S.  travel  industry  suppliers  and  foreign  travel  industry  buyers  con- 
cluded business  arrangements  at  the  1993  Pow  Wow  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
that  generated  approximately  $2  billion  in  U.S.  tourism  business.  Were  it  not  for 
the  leadership  of  USTTA  ancf  TIA  in  conducting  this  event,  it  is  highly  unlikel}'  that 
this  magnituae  of  business  arrangements  would  have  been  realized. 

Gateway  Services.  USTTA  supported  a  uniformed  corps  of  200  multilingual  recep- 
tionists at  12  major  gateway  airports  in  the  United  States.  They  provided  interpre- 
tation and  allied  services  for  arriving  passengers  and  the  Federal  inspection  agen- 
cies. 

Tourism  and  International  Agreements.  USTTA  continued  to  work  at  opening 
markets  and  reducing  barriers  to  tourism  by  assisting  in  the  Administration's  nego- 
tiations of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  Tourism  is.covered 
by  provisions  of  NAFTA  and  will  benefit  from  it. 

Tourism  and  International  Organizations.  USTTA  worked  through  the  World 
Tourism  Organization  (WTO),  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  group, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OSA)  to  coordinate  and  improve  the  international 
climate  for  the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  While  supporting  U.S.  goals  for  better 
tourism  statistics,  use  and  training,  projects  also  considered  how  tourism  can  be  de- 
veloped as  a  major  employer  without  adversely  affecting  the  environment.  In  these 
efforts,  USTTA  was  able  to  meet  its  objective  of  coordinating  tourism  trade  policies. 

Rural  Tourism  Development.  USTTA  worked  to  bring  tourism,  income,  and  jobs 
to  rural  areas  through  outreach  and  educational  opportunities.  Today,  only  9  per- 
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cent  of  all  rural  residents  worit  on  farms  or  ranches  and  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
rural  Americans  earn  their  living  from  the  land.  While  income  from  agriculture  may 
be  decreasing,  tourism's  economic  contribution  to  rural  areas  througtiout  the  U.S. 
is  increasing.  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  USTTA  helped  draft  the 
Federal  TasK  Force  Report  on  Rural  Tourism.  This  document  called  for  Federal  co- 
operation on  rural  tourism  development  policy  and  was  endorsed  by  the  Tourism 
Policy  Council.  USTTA  conducted  workshops  and  other  training  seminars  to  encour- 
age tourism  development  for  rural  America.  The  report  on  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment for  the  1990s  recognized  tourism  as  an  important  tool  in  rural  revitalization. 
The  report  noted  that  rural  economic  growth  would  be  mainly  in  non-farm  jobs,  in 
industries  such  as  tourism,  retirement  Hving,  and  commercial  recreation.  USTTA 
also  hosted  a  rural  tourism  development  training  conference  in  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  with  participants  from  41  states  attending.  These  efforts  enable  USTTA  to 
achieve  its  objective  of  using  tourism  development  as  an  economic  option  for  rural 
communities. 

Research  Reauests  and  Presentations.  USTTA  responded  to  over  8,500  research 
requests  for  tecnnical  assistance  from  the  travel  industry,  and  developed  and/or  de- 
livered 50  research  oriented  presentations.  The  processing  of  the  monthly  inter- 
national arrivals  data  obtainea  from  INS  was  streamlined  and  for  the  first  time  was 
made  available  on  diskette.  This  enhancement  will  save  the  agency  enormous 
amounts  of  time  and  make  the  data  easier  to  use.  USTTA  issued  its  three  yearly 
forecasts  for  25  inbound  markets  generating  travelers  to  the  country.  The  presen- 
tation delivered  in  conjunction  with  these  forecasts  were  rated  among  the  best  ever 
by  USTTA's  customers.  The  25  reviews  of  the  market  were  also  improved  to  add 
economic  indicators.  These  4-12  page  synopses  provided  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
major  markets  generating  travelers  to  the  U.S. 

In-Flight  Survey  Improvements.  Information  on  Canadian  air  travelers  was  made 
available  for  the  first  time  through  USTTA's  In-Flight  Survey  (IFS)  in  1993.  Canada 
was  added  to  the  IFS  as  a  direct  result  of  private  sector  demand  and  monetary  sup- 
port. In  addition,  the  USTTA  In-Flight  Survey  continued  to  make  major  improve- 
ments. The  program  saw  the  addition  of  10  new  voluntarily  participating  airlines, 
for  a  total  of  70  different  carriers.  In  1993,  a  new  survey  instrument  was  imple- 
mented based  upon  input  from  the  travel  industry.  Report  formats  were  designed 
to  accommodate  the  changes  and  incorporate  feedback  from  a  survey  of  travel  indus- 
try users.  After  15  months  of  delays,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
started  to  process  the  only  source  of  U.S.  resident  departure  data.  USTTA  and  the 
travel  industry  worked  together  to  convince  DOT  to  resume  the  processing  and  re- 
porting of  this  data.  This  data  base  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  for  USTTA's  In-Flight 
Survey  of  U.S.  Residents  traveling  abroad.  The  In-Flight  Survey  is  the  only  com- 
parable source  of  travel  patterns,  characteristics  and  spending  data  for  U.S.  out- 
bound air  travelers. 

Improvements  in  Mexican  Data.  USTTA  re-activated  its  Bi-National  Committee 
on  Tourism  Statistics  to  help  resolve  problems  in  obtaining  arrivals  and  departures 
data  from  the  second  largest  market;  Mexico.  USTTA  worked  with  the  U.S.  Travel 
Data  Center  (a  non-profit  private  organization)  to  complete  a  major  revision  to  the 
model  for  determining  the  impact  of  international  travelers  on  the  States. 

Pleasure  Market  Studies.  USTTA  implemented  numerous  improvements  to  the  in- 
novative Pleasure  Travel  Markets  to  North  America  studies.  The  Netherlands  was 
studied  in  FY  1993,  but  before  the  study  was  conducted  the  questionnaire  was  re- 
vised based  upon  input  from  the  industry.  The  methodology  was  also  improved  and 
USTTA  added  a  trade  component  to  the  program.  The  report  formats  were  also  re- 
vised to  make  them  more  useful  to  client  users. 

National  Performance  Review.  The  Agency  was  also  heavily  involved  in  the  total 
Quality  management  process,  the  strategic  planning  exercise,  and  in  the  briefing  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  what  tourism  means  to  America.  Because  of  this 
briefingl  the  Secretary  had  USTTA  added  as  another  element  to  the  National  Per- 
formance Review  report  on  re-invigorating  the  Tourism  Policy  Council. 

Evaluation  Research.  USTTA's  evaluation  research  showed  that  its  selected  mar- 
keting programs  have  demonstrated  successfully  an  increase  in  international  tour- 
ists to  the  U.S.  Evaluation  of  the  Consumer  Information  program  in  Germany 
showed  that  the  program  was  effective  both  in  getting  people  to  extend  planned 
stays  by  a  number  of  days  as  well  as  convincing  some  undecided  visitors  to  make 
the  decision  to  travel  to  the  United  States.  This  study  showed  a  combined  spending 
by  new  and  extended  stay  visitors  of  $15.3  million,  a  rate  of  return  of  51  to  1.  Thus 
for  every  dollar  invested  by  USTTA  in  Germany  for  consumer  information  services, 
$51  in  spending  by  German  visitors  to  the  U.S.  was  realized.  Evaluations  have 
shown  the  return  on  investment  in  USTTA  programs'  ranged  from  8  to  1  to  51  to 
1  in  FY  1993. 
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USTTA  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  FY  1994 

Following  is  a  list  of  accomplishments  for  USTTA  from  the  Summer  of  1993  to 
August,  1994: 

1.  Approval  was  obtained  for  the  conduct  of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Tour- 
ism to  be  held  in  November  of  1995.  The  format  will  include  separate  state  con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  all  50  states.  The  first  state  conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Alabama  on  August  17,  1994. 

2.  USTTA  coordinated  a  committee  with  three  inter-agency  Working  Groups  cre- 
ated to  revitalize  the  Tourism  Policy  Council  and  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  Fed- 
eral tourism  development  under  the  National  Performance  Review.  USTTA  chaired 
one  group  that  conducted  an  inventory  of  tourism  programs,  currently  involving 
over  some  48  agencies  of  12  cabinet  departments,  as  well  as  22  Independent  Agen- 
cies, amounting  to  170  different  programs  in  the  Federal  Government.  USTTA  also 
cochaired  a  second  group  that  determined  by  survey  the  needs  for  and  responsive- 
ness of  Federal  tourism  development  activities.  USTTA  also  co-chaired  a  third  group 
that  suggested  options  for  the  strategy  for  over  30  agencies. 

3.  USTTA,  along  with  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America  (TLA),  co-spon- 
sored the  international  POW  WOW  that  was  held  in  Miami  in  May,  1994.  Attended 
by  nearly  5,000  participants,  this  event  brought  together  the  top  wholesalers  from 
some  65  countries  around  the  world  with  the  major  sellers  of  travel  services  in  the 
United  States  for  3  days  of  computerized  meetings  where  an  estimated  $2  billion 
of  sales  Ipurchases  of  travel  services  were  made. 

4.  USTTA  organized  and  conducted  its  first  ever  national  Multi-Cultural  Tourism 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  June  1994.  At  the  conference,  partici- 
pants were  informed  about  the  successful  tourism  efTorts  of  four  minority  groups 
representing  different  destinations  to  give  the  participants  a  basis  for  initiating  suc- 
cessful programs  in  their  own  areas. 

5.  USTTA  conducted  its  annual  International  Tourism  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.  in  February,  1994. 

6.  USTTA  negotiated  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  Argentina,  which 
was  signed  by  Secretary  Brown  and  further  implements  the  US — Argentine  Tourism 
Agreement. 

7.  USTTA  completed  the  awarding  of  disaster  relief  grants  to  9  Midwestern  states 
affected  by  the  summer  fioods  of  1993.  USTTA  also  coordinated  the  award  of  a  pub- 
lic relations  contract  to  create  a  national  umbrella  awareness  campaign  to  entice 
travelers  to  those  states. 

8.  USTTA  completed  the  award  of  a  grant  to  California  following  the  earthquake 
of  January,  1994. 

9.  USTTA  Italy  successfully  conducted  the  BIT  Trade  Show  which  was  held  in 
Italy  in  February,  1994. 

10.  USTTA  Mexico  also  successfully  conducted  the  Expo  Vacaciones  in  Mexico 
City  in  February,  1994. 

11.  USTTA  and  TLA  conducted  a  POW  WOW  Europe  that  was  held  in  September, 
1993  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 

12.  Through  the  "Visit  USA"  Counselor  Training  Program,  USTTA  saw  the  suc- 
cessful training  of  over  100  travel  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

13.  USTTA  obtained  the  first  ever  release  of  a  USA  Holiday  Planner  that  was 
produced  at  no  cost  to  the  government.  It  was  funded  entirely  from  advertisements 
and  will  be  supplemented  by  newsstand  sales. 

14.  USTTA  coordinated  the  annual  Product  and  Destination  seminars  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  in  August,  1993  and  February,  1994. 

15.  In  March  1994,  as  required  by  the  Tourism  Policy  and  Export  Promotion  Act 
of  1992,  USTTA  delivered  to  Congress  four  reports:  "Tourism  Activity  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States",  "Report  on  Activities  to  Increase  Oppor- 
tunities for,  and  Encourage  Travel  By,  Disabled  Persons",  "Tleport  on  Improving  Col- 
lection and  Publication  of  Data  Needed  to  Estimate  this  Nation's  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments in  International  Trade",  and  "Report  on  Improving  Visitor  Facilitation". 

16.  In  December  j993,  USTTA  completed  and  released  "Tourism  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin:  An  Assessment  of  Mutual  Economic  Opportunities  for  the  U.S.  and  Carib- 
bean Jurisdictions." 

17.  USTTA  completed  the  first  ever  trade  survey  on  potential  pleasure  travelers 
to  the  U.S.  By  combining  this  report  with  the  tour  pacKage  analyses  and  surveys 
of  potential  pleasure  travelers,  very  in-depth  marketing  plans  can  be  developed  to 
attract  additional  international  visitors. 

18.  USTTA  met  travel  industry  needs  by  adjustinglchanging  the  questionnaire 
and  reports  for  the  1993  Infiight  Survey  to  refiect  these  user  requests. 
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19.  USTTA  for  the  first  time  conducted  an  In-Flight  Survey  for  Canadian  air 
travelers.  This  initiative  was  primarily  funded  by  private  sector  money,  and  cities 
for  the  first  time  will  have  estimates  of  Canadian  air  traveler  visitation. 

2U.  The  1993  In-Flight  Survey  on  Overseas  Travelers  to  the  U.S.  had  the  earliest 
release  date  since  this  program  was  started  in  1983.  In  addition,  at  110,000  re- 
spondents, this  was  the  largest  In-Flight  Survey  ever  conducted  by  USTTA,  mean- 
ing the  industry  had  better  data. 

21.  USTTA  developed  the  first  public/private  investment  program  for  its  In-Flight 
Survey.  USTTA  will  take  the  success  of^  this  initiative  to  other  travel  related  firms 
to  entice  them  into  buying  additional  respondents. 

22.  USTTA  modified  the  Economic  Impact  Model  to  produce  consistent,  reliable 
data  for  the  smaller  states. 

23.  The  USTTA  Summary  and  Analysis  report,  which  provides  the  only  inter- 
national visitor  arrivals  data  to  the  industry,  was  made  available  on  diskette  in  ad- 
dition to  the  paper  copy. 

24.  In  April,  1994,  USTTA,  in  conjunction  with  TIA  completed  and  released  a  sur- 
vey of  over  1,600  U.S.  travel  organizations  summarizing  their  policies,  programs, 
and  views  on  traveler  safety  and  security.  The  release  of  the  "Traveler  Safety  and 
Security  Initiative"  report  coincided  with  USTTA's  co-sponsorship  (with  TIA,  the 
World  Travel  and  Tourism  Council,  and  World  Tourism  Organization/WTO)  of  the 
International  Experts  Meeting  on  Tourist  Safety  and  Security  held  at  WTO  head- 
quarters in  Madrid  in  April,  1994. 

25.  USTTA  collaborated  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  identify 
and'  test  12  governmental  indicators  for  use  by  local  governments  and  planners  to 
determine  what  impact  tourism  development  will  have  on  the  local  environment. 
Changes  to  development  plans  can  be  made  to  curtail  harmful  effects.  This  project 
is  the  U.S.  portion  of  a  broader  WTO  effort  to  have  universal  environmental  inmca- 
tors. 

26.  USTTA  co-chaired  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  with  SECTUR  (Mex- 
ico) looking  to  develop  a  census  survey  for  1995  designed  to  track  travel  across  the 
boarder  within  and  outside  of  a  50  mile  radius  as  reauired  through  NAFTA. 

27.  USTTA  coordinated  activities  of  nine  Regional  Market  Development  Program 
initiatives  supporting  the  market-targeted  international  promotions  of  38  states. 

28.  USTTA  administered  30  disaster  relief  financial  assistance  programs  support- 
ing the  international  tourism  promotion  efforts  of  areas  experiencing  catastrophic 
events. 

29.  USTTA  determined  foreign  trade  barriers  to  U.S.  tourism  exports. 

30.  USTTA  co-sponsored,  with  the  National  Association  of  State  Development 
Agencies,  the  thira  annual  rural  tourism  conference.  This  was  accompanied  by  the 
drafting  of  the  1994  Rural  Tourism  Development  Guide,  a  grass  roots,  user  friendly 
guide  geared  toward  the  entry  level  tourism  official. 

31.  After  a  16  month  delay,  USTTA  and  the  travel  industry  convinced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  fund  and  process  the  only  source  of  U.S.  departure  data, 
the  1-92.  This  data  base  is  back  on  track  and  timely  data  is  finally  being  released. 

32.  USTTA  Frankfurt  completed  a  successful  cooperative  advertising  program  in 
Germany  that  saw  the  distribution  of  1.8  million  copies  of  a  travel  insert  on  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  that  appeared  in  a  national  magazine  and  2  newspapers  through- 
out Germany.  An  increase  in  mail  house  activity  was  noticed  which  will  lead  to  in- 
creased travel  to  the  U.S. 

Question.  As  you  know,  portions  of  our  country  have  been  hit  by  several  natural 
disasters  over  the  years.  These  disasters  range  from  hurricanes  in  the  South,  earth- 
quakes in  the  West,  and  flooding  in  the  upper  Midwest.  What  actions  or  assistance 
has  USTTA  provided  in  efTort  to  assist  these  stricken  areas? 

Answer.  In  1991  the  Disaster  Relief  Financial  Assistance  Program  (DRFAP)  was 
established  through  Congressional  Appropriation,  and  received  supplemental  fund- 
ing of  $5  million.  The  Program  enabled  Statesl  cities,  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  combinations  thereof,  and  private  or  public  nonprofit  organizations  and  associa- 
tions to  apply  for  federal  assistance.  The  purpose  of  the  Program  was  to  assist 
projects  to  promote  international  tourism  to  areas  whose  international  tourism  pro- 
motion needs'  had  increased  due  to  disaster.  These  initial  funds  were  not  ear- 
marked; however,  the  funds  were  made  available  largely  in  response  to  the  Alaska 
Oil  Spill,  Hurricane  Hugo,  and  the  California  earthquake. 

In  fiscal  year  (FY)  1992,  an  additional  $2.5  million  was  aporopriated  for  the  Pro- 
gram. Once  again  the  funds  were  not  earmarked;  they  were,  however,  provided  due 
to  the  drought  in  the  west.  Hurricane  Bob,  and  the  civil  disturbances  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1992,  the  DRFAP  received  supplemental  funding  of  $5  million, 
earmarked  specifically  for  the  States  of  Florida,  Hawaii  and  Louisiana  and  the  Ter- 
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ritory  of  Guam  for  the  devastation  caused  by  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki,  and  Ty- 
phoon Omar.  In  1993  only  $3.6  of  the  $5  milUon  was  released'  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (0MB). 

The  DRFAP  was  terminated  in  FY  1994  when  USTTA's  authorizing  language  was 
eliminated.  However,  in  response  to  the  flooding  which  swept  across  the  Midwest, 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Economic  Development  Administration  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  with  the  USTTA.  The  purpose  of  the  MOU 
was  to  correct  the  prevailing  misperception  that  all  of  the  tourist  attractions  and 
facilities  in  the  states  affected  by  the  flood  were  severely  damaged  or  destroyed.  The 
MOU  transferred  $3.5  million  to  USTTA  along  with  the  authority  from  the  Public 
Works  Act  to  administer  a  disaster  relief  program. 

Recognizing  that  the  largest  market  for  the  Midwest  was  domestic,  this  Midwest 
Relief  Program  (MRFAP)  was  tailored  to  support  tourism  promotion  within  the 
United  States  and  from  the  contiguous  Canadian  market.  $3  million  was  awarded 
to  entities  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  remaining  $500,000  is  supporting  a  national  pub- 
lic relations  umbrella  campaign  for  the  "mid-American"  states  as  a  whole. 

Early  FY  1994,  0MB  released  the  $1.4  which  remained  untapped  from  the  $5  mil- 
lion initially  earmarked  for  Florida,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  the  Territory  of  Guam. 
Although  our  authority  to  administer  the  DRFAP  was  technically  eliminated  in  FY 
1994,  it  was  determined  that  the  Secretary  could  make  the  disaster  grants  pursuant 
to  our  old  Public  Law.  Accordingly,  assistance  was  announced,  four  applications 
were  received,  and  three  were  deemed  eligible  for  assistance.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  awards  will  be  made  on  August  9,  1994. 

Through  another  MOU,  EDA  transferred  an  additional  $3  million  to  USTTA  for 
award  to  Los  Angeles.  The  funds  were  provided  to  help  Los  Angeles  recover  its  tour- 
ism from  the  impact  of  the  1994  Northridge  earthquake  and  aftershocks.  Similar  to 
the  MRFAP,  this  program  was  also  designed  for  domestic  tourism  promotion. 

Attached  is  further  information  on  the  programs  and  their  promotional  activities. 

ATTACHMENT  1— USTTA  AWARDS  MADE  UNDER  THE  DISACTER  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Parks  Recreation  and  Tourism — Hurricane  Hugo — 
Award  for  $797,850. 

Target  Markets — United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Canada,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

The  South  Carolina  PRT  program  will  increase  the  awareness  and  promote  the 
South  Carolina  post-Hugo  tourism  product  to  the  international  travel  market.  The 
integrated  marketing  strategy  includes  media  product  information,  cooperative  ad- 
vertising, trade  development,  market  development  and  the  production  of  consumer 

Myrtle  Beach  Golf  Holiday— Hurricane  Hugo— Award  for  $215,000. 

Target  Markets — United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  program  is  developed  to  turn  around  the  negative  publicity  that  accompanied 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  reestablish  international  tourism  momentum.  The  plan  in- 
cludes familiarization  trips,  tournament  promotions,  travel  and  golf  show  exhibi- 
tions and  the  development  of  foreign  language  promotional  materials. 

Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Economic  Development  and  Agriculture — Hurricane 
Hugo— Award  for  $800,000. 

Target  Markets — Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  South  America. 

The  program  combats  the  continuing  effects  of  Hurricane  Hugo  by  carrying  out 
an  integrated  international  tourism  campaign.  The  marketing  strategy  includes 
product  development,  tourism  trade  relations,  and  advertising. 

State  of  Alaska,  Division  of  Tourism  Oil  Spill— Award  for  $800,000. 

Target  Markets — Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Japan  United  Kingdom — trade 
activity  only. 

Program  focus  is  on  Alaska  as  a  tourism  destination  and  dispels  international 
media  and  traveling  public  images  of  an  oil  tainted  environment.  Program  elements 
include  media  product  information,  market  development,  cooperative  advertising, 
trade  development,  and  consumer  and  trade  literature. 

Charleston  Trident  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau — Hurricane  Hugo — Award  for 
$100,000. 

Target  Markets — United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan. 

Program  counteracts  the  negative  impressions  the  tour  and  travel  markets  have 
concerning  the  Charleston  area  as  it  relates  to  Hurricane  Hugo.  The  project  includes 
travel  missions,  trade  advertising,  familiarization  trips,  trade  shows  and  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  language  brochures,  international  group  tour  guides  and  a  video. 
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California  Tourism  Corporation  (CTC) — Loma  Prieta  Earthquake — Award  for 
$800,000. 

Target  Markets — Japan,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  (}ermany,  Francel  Italy,  Scan- 
dinavia, Mexico,  Latin  America,  Korea,  and  Australia/New  Zealand. 

To  restore  the  international  business  lost  as  a  result  of  the  adverse  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  October  16,1989  earthquake  in  Northern  California,  CTC  uses  an  inte- 
grated program  of  trade,  consumer  and  media  activities. 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Economic  Development — Hurricane  Bob — Award  for 
$500,000. 

Target  Markets — Canada,  Japan,  Germany,  Italy. 

The  program  goals  are  to  educate  and  motivate  increasing  numbers  of  the  foreign 
travel  trade  to  sell  Rhode  Island  destinations,  to  increase  consumer  awareness  of 
Rhode  Island  and  its  destinations  and  attractions,  increase  the  number  of  visitors 
tourism  packages,  tourism  jobs  and  media  coverage.  This  fully  integrated  plan  in- 
cludes media  product  information,  trade  development,  market  development,  and 
consumer  and  trade  literature. 

City  of  Santa  Cruz — Loma  Prieta  Earthquake — Award  for  $50,000. 

Target  Market — Canada. 

Santa  Cruz  will  be  promoted  as  a  year  round  visitor  destination  to  Canadians 
through  marketing  techniques  including  trade  missions,  trade  shows,  familiarization 
trips,  cooperative  advertising  and  consumer  oriented  collateral  materials. 

San  Francisco  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau — Loma  Prieta  Earthquake — Award 
for  $387,850. 

Target  Markets — United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Japan. 

Program  focuses  on  the  successful  marketing  of  San  Francisco  to  reverse  the  mis- 
conception amongst  overseas  residents  that  San  Francisco  continues  to  be  physically 
impaired  by  the  earthquake.  The  plan  includes  cooperative  advertising,  media  pro- 
motion, market  development,  and  trade  development. 

Coastal  South  Carolina,  U.S.A. — Hurricane  Hugo — Award  for  $500,000. 

Target  Markets — United  Kingdom,  Germany. 

This  program  is  designed  to  counteract  the  negative  publicity  the-coast  of  South 
Carolina  received  since  Hurricane  Hugo,  and  rebuild  and  enhance  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina's international  marketing  efforts.  This  integrated  marketing  strategy  would  in- 
clude the  following  avenues  of  tourism  development  in  the  selected  target  markets: 
media  product  information,  cooperative  advertising,  consumer  and  trade  literature, 
trade  development  and  market  development. 

Southwest  Alaska  Municipal  Conference — Oil  Spill — Award  for  $324,960. 

Target  Markets — Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria. 

The  program  is  intendecl  to  counter  and  dispel  images  of  oil  spill  degradation 
through  an  integrated  consumer  and  travel  trade  awareness  campaign.  Strategies 
address  highest  potential  consumers  through  print  media  placements,  editorial  cov- 
erage, and  targeted  direct  mail  campaigns.  The  travel  trade  is  addressed  through 
travel  trade  shows,  trade  media  placements  and  product  familiarization  programs. 

California  Ski  Industry  Association  (CSIA>— Drought— Award  for  $442,400. 

Target  Markets — UK,  Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Latin  America. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  CSIA  International  Marketing  Plan  is  to  increase 
skier  visits  to  the  communities  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  and  Mammoth  regions  and  to 
combat  the  negative  images  and  perceptions  that  have  been  generated  by  the  media 
abroad  as  a  result  of  the  five  year  drought.  The  marketing  program  includes  trade 
shows,  familiarization  trips  for  both  the  trade  and  the  press,  and  sales  missions  to 
the  target  markets. 

Idaho  Division  of  Tourism  and  Development — Drought — Award  for  $181,500. 

Target  Markets — UK,  Germany. 

The  State  of  Idaho  hopes  to  overcome  the  detrimental  affects  of  two  successive 
years  of  drought  which  has  crippled  their  international  alpine  ski  business  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Marketing  strategy  will  include  working  with  the 
media;  hosting  educational  tours  into  Idaho  for  UK  and  German  tour  operators;  par- 
ticipating in  cooperative  advertising  programs  aimed  at  the  travel  trade  and 
consumer;  participating  in  trade  shows,  ski  shows,  and  trade  missions;  and  develop- 
ing consumer  and  travel  literature. 

Los  Angeles  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau — Civil  Disturbance — Award  for 
$540,950. 

Target  Markets — Asia,  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  &  Mexico. 

The  goal  of  the  IjOs  Angeles  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  marketing  effort  is 
to  restore  tourism  to  pre-riot  levels,  particularly  from  the  overseas  markets  which 
have  the  strongest  negative  responses  to  the  civil  disturbances.  The  programs,  in- 
cluding media  product  information  and  trade  development,  are  intended  to  create 
a  positive  focus  on  Los  Angeles  as  a  tourism  destination  and  to  dispel  international 
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media,  trade  and  traveling  public  perceptions  of  an  unsafe,  unfriendly,  riot-torn  en- 
vironment. 

Kauai  Economic  Development  Board — Floods — Award  for  $59,000. 

Target  Market — Japan. 

To  counteract  the  negative  effects  of  the  flood  to  the  local  economy,  the  Kauai  Eco- 
nomic Development  Board  works  with  the  USTTA  in  a  cooperatively  funded  oro- 
gram  to  market  Kauai  in  Japan.  Elements  of  the  program  include  Media  Product 
Information;  Market  Development,  including  familiarization  trips,-participation  in 
trade  shows,  and  tour  package  development;  Cooperative  Advertising,  and 
Consumer  and  Trade  Literature. 

Greater  New  Orleans  Tourist  &.  Convention  Commission  (GNOTCC) — Hurricane 
Andrew— Award  for  $600,000. 

Target  Markets — Germany,  UK. 

GNOTCC  intends  to  create  a  favorable  impact  on  the  international  buyer  through 
a  series  of  carefully  orchestrated  marketing  and  trade  development  programs.  These 
activities  are  recommended  to  countermand  the  negative  and  detrimental  publicity 
and  subsequent  verbal  impressions  left  in  the  consumer  marketplace  througnout  the 
globe  prior  tol  during,  ana  immediately  following  Hurricane  Andrew. 

Greater  Miami  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  (GMCVB) — Hurricane  Andrew — 
Award  for  $800,000. 

Target  Markets — Argentina,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain,  Sweden. 

The  GMCVB  disaster  recovery  program  is  intended  to  restore,  maintain,  or  in- 
crease pre-hurricane  visitor  levels  in  targeted  international  markets.  The  goal  of 
this  cohesive  marketing  effort,  using  Media  Product  Information,  Market  Develop- 
ment, Trade  Development,  Cooperative  Advertising,  and  Consumer  and  Trade  Lit- 
erature, includes  protection  against  the  potential  loss  of  up  to  $7.9  billion  in  direct 
expenditures  by  international  visitors  over  the  next  six  years.  All  proposed  pro- 

Sams  are  designed  to  dispel  perceptions  created  by  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
at  all  of  Greater  Miami  and  the  Beaches  were  destroyed  by  the  hurricane,  and 
that  the  destination  is  no  longer  viable  for  international  visitors. 

Kauai  Economic  Development  Board  (KEDB) — Hurricane  Iniki — Award  for 
$798,060. 

Target  Markets — Japan,  Germany. 

KEDB  plans  to  undertake  an  aggressive  mariceting  campaign  in  Germany  and 
Japan  aimed  at  returning  the  flow  of  visitors  from  those  destinations.  The  elements 
of  Media  Product  Information,  Cooperative  Advertising,  and  Consumer  and  Trade 
Literature  are  included  in  this  proposal. 

Guam  Visitors  Bureau — Typhoon  Omar — Award  for  $798,978. 

Target  Markets — Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan. 

Guam  has  proposed  a  marketing  plan  to  include  the  elements  of  Market  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperative  Advertising  to  the  target  markets  of  Japan,  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan. Their  goals  are  to  reposition  Guam's  image  in  the  minds  of  the  trade,  in  the 
minds  of  potential  visitors,  and  accelerate  the  development  of  markets  where 
Guam's  image  is  not  as  fixed  as  in  Guam's  core  Japanese  market. 

Hawaii  Department  of  Business,  Economic  Development  &  Tourism  (DBEDT) — 
Hurricane  Iniki— Award  for  $400,000. 

Target  Markets — Canada,  Australia. 

The  Hawaii  DBEDT  program  is  intended  to  conduct  a  four-month  focus  on  Kauai 
as  a  tourism  destination  in  Canada  and  Australia  through  Media  Product  Informa- 
tion, Market  Development,  Cooperative  Advertising,  and  Consumer  and  Trade  Lit- 
erature, and  to  dispel  images  of  a  hurricane  damaged  travel  destination  in  these 
maricets. 

Los  Angeles  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau — Northridge  earthquake  and  after- 
shocks— Award  for  $3  million. 

The  program  is  designed  to  restore  visitor  volume  and  related  economic  impacts 
to  Los  Angeles.  Consisting  of  advertising  and  media  placement,  the  program  will  be 
directed  toward  their  primary  (Dallas,  Houston,  and. Denver)  domestic  markets.  Spe- 
cifically targeting  peak  season  visitors,  the  LACVB  hopes  to  olTset  anticipated — 
near-term  revenue  losses  from  attrition  in  summertime  travel. 

Greater  New  Orleans  Tourist  &  Convention  Commission — Hurricane  Andrew — 
Award  for  $350,000. 

GNOTCC  is  targeting  the  markets  of  Germany,  France,  United  Kingdom  and 
Mexico.  In  order  to  achieve  its  goal  of  increasing  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  their  stay,  the  GNOTCC  will  utilize  program  activities  of  trade  develop- 
ment (hiring  international  representatives;  participating  in  trade  shows'  and  sales 
missions;  producing  a  travel  planner  and  an  international  brochure  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  target  martets;  and  producing  a  15  minute  video  highlighting 
touristic  values  of  impacted  areas). 
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Greater  Miami  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau — Hurricane  Andrew — Award  for 
$525,000. 

Through  Media  Product  Information  and  Advertising,  GMCVB  will  target  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  hopes  to  achieve  two  goals:  (1)  fa- 
vorably, influence  consumer  attitudes  about  the  destination  through  direct  contact; 
and  (2)  increase  daily  expenditure  levels. 

Kauai  Economic  Development  Board — Hurricane  Iniki — Award  for  $525,000. 

Target  markets  include  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  objective, 
to  restore  international  tourism  to  pre-Iniki  levels  by  the  end  of  1995,  will  be 
reached  through  Cooperative  Advertising,  Trade  Development,  and  some  aspects  of 
Market  Development. 

ATTACHMENT  2 — MIDWECT  REUEF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AWARDS;  9  AWARDS  MADE 

TOTALING  $3  MILLION 

Iowa  Department  of  Economic  Development  Start:  April  15,1994  End:  July 
30,1995;  Project  Cost:  $550,000— Federal:  $400,000;  Non-Fed  $150,000. 

Program  consists  of  the  development  of  a  multi-media  plan  emphasizing  TV, 
radio,  newspaper  ads  and  inserts,  consumer  publications,  PR,  trade  shows  ana  mar- 
ketplaces. Through  a  variety  of  advertising,  the  program  is  designed  to  present  a 
positive  image  of  Iowa  travel  opportunities  that  result  in  the  consumer  wanting  to 
travel  in  and  to  Iowa  in  1994  and,  therefore,  positively  impacts  the  tourism  indus- 
try's recovery  from  the  floods  of  1993.  The  plan  consists  of  three  objectives: 

I.  Develop  a  comprehensive  marketing  plan,  utilizing  a  multi-disciplinary  media 
mix,  that  targets  the  general  consumer  in  Iowa  and  encourages  tnem  to 
vacation  Itravel  in  Iowa  in  1994.  This  will  be  accomplished  through:  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  an  electronic  media  campaign;  placement  of  TV  advertise- 
ments in  in-state  markets;  the  placement  of  radio  advertisements,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  an  in-state  print  campaign. 

II.  Develop  a  comprehensive  mariceting  strategy,  utilizing  a  multi-disciplinary 
media  mix,  that  pinpoints  the  touring  vacationer  in  the  target  markets  and  encour- 
ages them  to  visit  Iowa  in  1994.  This  will  include  the  development  and  execution 
of  an  electronic  media  campaign;  the  creation  and  placement  6f  newspaper  inserts 
and  advertisements;  and-the  development  and  execution  of  a  multi-disciplinary  cam- 
paign targeted  at  the  Group  Tour  market. 

III.  Develop  a  multi-disciplinary  Public  Relations  plan  that  presents  a  positive 
image  of  Iowa  and  creates  an  awareness  of  the  opportunities  for  travel  in  and  to 
the  state.  This  will  include  the  planning  and  execution  of  an  in-state  Consumer 
Awareness  campaign  that  reinforces  the  message  that  Iowa  is  6pen  for  business  and 
is  a  great  place  to  vacation  in  1994.  A  Consumer  Information  800#  will  be  imple- 
mented; a  promotional  brochure  will  be  distributed;  media  materials  will  be  distrib- 
uted, and  there  will  be  participation  in  trade  shows. 

Measurement  will  be  through  tracking,  tele-marketing  survey  with  follow-up,  and 
ongoing  research. 

Kansas  Department  of  Commerce  &  Housing,  Division  of  Travel  &  Tourism  Start: 
September  1,  1994  End:  August  31,  1995;  Project  Cost:  $400,000— Federal: 
$300,000;  Non-Fed:  $100,000. 

Objectives  are  to  offset  the  negative  effects  of  the  1993  floods  on  Kansas  tourism; 
increase  usage  of  and  visitation  to  outdoor  recreational  facilities,  parks,  and  lakes 
by  out-of-state  and  in-state  tourists;  encouraged  more  out-of-state  travelers  (espe- 
cially from  States  around  Kansas)  to  visit  Kansas  attractions  and  establishments; 
encourage  Kansas  residents  to  travel  within  Kansas  to  visit  attractions  and  estab- 
lishments; increase  the  number  of  inquiries  generated  by  Kansas  Travel  &  Tourism 
advertising;  and  create  a  positive  image  of  Kansas. 

Elements  of  Kansas'  program  will  include: 

•  Consumer  and  Trade  Literature:  the  development,  promotion  and  distribution 
of  travel  guides,  stand-alone  pieces,  and  consumer  brochures. 

•  Advertising:  1.  Consumer-focused  to  promote  in-state  tourism  with  an  emphasis 
on  outdoor  recreation.  2.  Out-of-state  advertising  used  to  promote  tourism  with  an 
emphasis  on  outdoor  recreation. 

Measurement  of  program  will  be  through  media  vehicle  response  plan,  focus 
groups,  the  conversion  study,  and  the  Kansas  Tourism  Study. 

Minnesota  Department  of  Trade  &  Economic  Development  Start:  May  1,  1994 
End:  April  30,  1995;  Project  Cost:  $400,000— Federal:  $300,000;  Non-Fed:  $100,000. 

The  program  is  designed  to  expand  the  awareness  of  Minnesota  as  a  1994  travel 
destination.  The  components  include  reaching  consumers  via  advertising,  and  a 
press  program  to  generate  media  coverage.  Cable  TV  advertising  will  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  national  awareness  campaign.  A  trade  program,  consisting  of  a  di- 
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rect  mail  awareness  program  targeting  tour  operators  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  will 
be  used  to  restore  group  travel  to  the:  projected  level  before  flooding  occurred  (4.3 
percent).  Focus  is  on  media/pr;  advertising;  market  development;  and  consumer  and 
trade  literature. 
Elements  include: 

•  Media  Product  Information — Video  press  release;  print  release;  press  kits;  12 
minute  film  production  &  distribution;  and  newsletter. 

•  Advertising:  1.  Consumer  Advertising — TV  national  cable  spots;  2.  Travel  Trade 
Advertising — Tour  Operator  Awareness  Program. 

•  Trade  Development — Direct  mail  campaign  to  tour  operators;  participation  in 
trade  shows;  National  distribution  of  video  and  print  new  releases  to  coincide  with 
national  cable  advertising. 

Measurement  consists  of  on-going  tracking  programs,  reader  response  cards,  num- 
ber of  tours  generated,  and  number  of  leads. 

Missouri  Division  of  Tourism  Start:  April  15,  1994  End:  March  31,  1995;  Project 
Cost:  $533,334— Federal:  $400,000;  Non-Fed:  $133,334. 

This  program  will  communicate  to  the  media,  consumers,  and  travel  professionals 
that  the  perception  of  major  statewide  flood  damage  was  false.  It  will  make  clear 
that  Missouri's  visitor  attractions  and  destinations  are  open  and  ready  for  business. 
Finally,  the  program  will  be  designed  to  offset  any  negative  publicity  from  possible 
flooding  in  the  spring  of  1994. 

Elements  of  Missouri's  program  include: 

•  Media  Product  Information:  1.  Develop  and  implement  a  proprietary  public  re- 
lations campaign;  2.  Develop,  produce,  and  distribute  Missouri's  Literature/Travel 
Package;  3.  Organize  familiarization  tours;  4.  Prepare  a  news/press  kit;  5.  Produce 
and  distribute  video  news  releases;  6.  Set  up  a  crisis  plan. 

•  Advertising — develop  a  flood  recovery  campaign  using  TV,  radio,  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

•  Trade  Development — restore  tour  operators'  confidence  that  all  is  well  in  Mis- 
souri by  attending  trade  shows,  travel  conferences,  and  conventions. 

Measurement  venues  include:  Travel  barometer  study;  Missouri  Traveler  Inter- 
cept Studies;  attendance  at  tourist  information  centers;  an  informal  survey;  a  direct 
mail  survey;  a  multi-step  research  program;  and  information  from  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Revenue. 

Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Dev.,  Travel  &  Tourism  Division  Start:  April 
15,  1994  End:  April  14,  1995;  Project  Cost:  $406,920— Federal:  $300,000;  Non-Fed: 
$106,920. 

The  Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Development  disaster  relief  program  is 
aimed  at  developing  a  multi-media  campaign  that  is  targeted  to  changing  the 
misperceptions  that  Nebraska  was  irreparably  harmed  by  flood-waters,  and  to  in- 
crease visitation  numbers  to  anticipated  pre-flood  levels.  The  primary  objective  is 
to  increase  expenditures  in  the  State  by  the  travelling  public.  Elements  include: 

•  Media  Product  Info. — Develop  a  "Nebraska  Travel  Topics"  kit  aimed  at  travel 
writers  and  editors. 

•  Advertising:  1.  Develop  a  multi-page  Nebraska  tourism  supplement  to  Midwest 
Living  Magazine;  2.  Produce  and  air  four  60  second  TV  commercials. 

Evaluation  will  include  attraction  attendance,  traffic  counts,  lodging  tax  receipts, 
employment  data,  cost-per  inquiry  reporting,  and  conversion  studies. 

North  Dakota  Tourism  Department  Start:  May  1,  1994  End:  April  30,  1995; 
Project  Cost:  $400,000— Federal:  $300,000;  Non-Fed:  $100,000. 

North  Dakota  has  developed  a  program  to  offset  the  loss  of  visitors  to  the  state 
as  a  result  of  the  floods  and  heavy  rains  during  the  summer  of  1993.  The  1993  esti- 
mated employment  loss  is  estimated  at  about  800  jobs.  This  disaster  relief  program 
would  include  the  elements  of: 

•  Market  Development — Tour  package  development  w/the  production,  packaging 
and  distribution  of  a  10  minute  promotional  video. 

•  Advertising — Production  and  placement  of  print  advertising,  expected  to  result 
in  an  increase  in  visitor  expenditures  to  $11.4  million  in  1994. 

•  Consumer  Literature — Development,  production  and  distribution  of  a  Native 
American  Brochure. 

•  Special  Events — Fund  a  Canadian  "Spring  Break"  special  event  to  include  pro- 
duction, promotions  and  media  placement. 

Program  evaluation  will  be  measured  by  the  number  of  inquiries,  visitation  data, 
Canadian  border  crossings,  hotel  occupancy  data,  and  lodging  and  sales  data. 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Tourism  Start:  May  1,  1994  End:  April  30,  1995; 
Project  Cost:  $403,186— Federal:  $300,000;  Non-Fed:  $103,186. 
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This  program  will  serve  to  increase  visitation  to  South  Dakota's  eastern  region. 
The  theme  of  the  program  will  be  fishing  and  outdoor  activities,  festivals  and  etnnic 
events,  golfing  and  family  water  recreation  activities. 

The  elements  in  the  project  include: 

•  Media  Product  Information:  1.  Fall  Hunting  and  Fishing  Familiarization  Pro- 
gram— to  show  select  outdoor  writers  the  premiere  fall  hunting  and  fishing  opportu- 
nities of  north  central  and  northeastern  South  Dakota  to  ofiset  losses  fishing  and 
hunting  resorts  saw  due  to  flooding  in  1993.  2.  History  Festival  Familiarization  pro- 
gram— to  host  journalists/photographers  in  the  northeast  part  of  South  Dakota.  The 
state  will  target  press  from  the  same  areas  in  which  advertising  dolls  are  invested. 

•  Market  Development:  1.  Domestic  Group  Family — host  key  tour  operators  to 
the  attractions,  restaurants  and  motels  available  for  group  tours  in  eastern  South 
Dakota.  Targets  areas  damaged  by  the  1993  floods.  2.  Travel  A^ent  familiarization 
Tours— spring — target  Iowa  AAA  member  service  supervisors.  Fall — AAA  and  CAA 
member  service  supervisors.  3.  Tour  Package  Development — Target  tour-operators 
from  companies  who  already  bring  trips  to  the  Black  Hills,  but  do  not  tour  eastern 
South  Dakota. 

•  Advertising:  1.  Develop  and  place  newspaper  ads.  The  ads  will  follow  four  trav- 
el themes:  Fishing  Getaways,  Festivals  and  Ethnic  Events,  Golfing  Getaways,  and 
Family  Water  Recreation.  2.  produce  and  place  a  four  page  broadsheet  size  news- 
paper insert  with  editorial  content  that  focuses  on  vacation  opportunities  in  eastern 
South  Dakota. 

•  Consumer  and  Trade  Literature — continue  to  distribute  current  consumer  lit- 
erature. 

Measurement  includes  tracking  surveys,  phone  surveys,  follow-up  meetings,  num- 
bers of  tours  booked,  economic  impact  study,  and  conversion  studies. 

Wisconsin  Division  of  Tourism  Start:  June  1,  1994  End:  May  31,  1995;  Project 
Cost:  $400,000— Federal:  $300,000;  Non-Fed:  $100,000. 

The  goals  of  the  project  are  to  provide  "immediate  relief  to  the  area  for  the  Sum- 
mer of  1994  and  to  build  back  consumer  and  industry  confidence.  The  DRFAP  will 
help:  reprint  and  disseminate  existing  materials  to  targeted  areas;  bolster  public  re- 
lations efforts  focusing  on  the  Great  River  Road  region  and  the  variety  of  events, 
activities  and  attractions  it  has  to  ofTer;  feature  the  Great  River  Road  on  cable  tele- 
vision; and  underwrite  a  portion  of  newspaper  advertising.  Elements  include: 

•  Media  Product  Information  consisting  of  a  media  list;  a  theme  media  kit;  a 
kick-ofi"  event;  speaker's  bureau;  radio;  news  releases;  and  story  (mat  release)  to  re- 
gional weeklies. 

•  Market  Development  consisting  of  Operator/Agent  Familiarization  Tours  and 
Tour  Package  Development.  Also  including  trade  show  participation,  media  coverage 
promotions  and  videos. 

•  Advertising  creative  brief  will  be  developed  and  coordinated  with  overall  ef- 
forts. 

•  Consumer  and  Trade  Literature  to  include  the  development,  production  and 
distribution  of  a  brochure. 

Measurement  includes  tracking,  800  numbers,  direct-response  efibrts,  and  follow- 
up  mailings. 

Western  Illinois  Tourism  Council  Start:  May  1,  1994  End:  April  30,  1995;  Project 
Cost:  $716,800— Federal:  $400,000;  Non-Fed:  $316,800. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase  travel  and  spending  among  visitors  to 
Illinois  Hood-afTected  areas,  and  improve  the  lives  and  businesses  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  those-counties.  This  comprehensive  program  is  directed  at  Illinois'  primary 
markets.  Marketing  objectives  include: 

•  Increase  '94  travel  expenditures  by  3  percent  over  '92  expenditure  levels  of  $10 
billion. 

•  Increase  attendance  in  fiood  affected  area  attractions  to  1992  level. 

•  Increase  travel  related  employment  to  1992  level. 

•  Maintain  hotel  occupancy  at  65  percent  in  river/northern  counties  with  tourists, 
not  emergency  or  relief  workers. 

Elements  include 

•  Media  Product  Information — increase  Illinois  tourism  through  expanding:  exist- 
ing PR  programs  and  implementing  new  activities;  increase  the  overall  visibility  of 
Illinois  and  its  river/northern  counties,  as  a  dry,  fun  place  to  spend  a  vacation;  pro- 
jected total  return,  $3.5  million  (broadcast  &  conversion). 

•  Consumer  and  Trade  Literature — include  newspaper  insertion'  and  full  page 
fulfillment  Hier. 

•  Advertising — incl.  TV,  radio,  newspaper,  achieve  high  reach  (80  percent)  among 
primary  target  market;  develop  continuity  among  all-  media,  thereby  delivering  a 
strong  message  and  achieving  higher  penetration  among  primary  target  market; 
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support  overnight  stay  and  spending  with  high  penetration  within  target  markets, 
via  fulfillment  and  informational  media. 

Measurement  to  include  800  numbers,  convention  &  visitor  bureau  phone  mon- 
itoring system,  attendance  tracking,  and  on-site  tracking. 

Question.  The  travel  and  tourism  industry  plays  a  significant  role  in  ftirthering 
rural  economic  development.  The  USTTA's  efiorts  in  promoting  the  United  States 
as  a  travel  destination  has  begun  to  focus  on  publicizing  our  nation's  rural  areas. 
Please  describe  some  of  USTTA's  efforts  and  programs  to  promote  rural  America? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  (USTTA)  has  been  an  ac- 
tive advocate  of  using  tourism  as  an  economic  development  tool  to  assist  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation's  rural  areas.  USTTA  was  a  member  of  the  Economic  Policy  Council 
Working  Group  on  Rural  Development  since  its  inception  (1990),  which  assisted  in 
implementing  the  President's  Initiative  on  Rural  Development.  USTTA  was  a  spon- 
sor of,  and  participant  in  the  National  Tourism  Teleconference  (a  rural  tourism  de- 
velopment training  package)  which  was  telecast  to  over  150  down-link  sites  by  the 
Minnesota  Extension  Service  in  1991.  As  a  follow-on,  USTTA  conducted  three  na- 
tional rural  tourism  development  conferences:  1992  in  Kansas  City,  MO;  1993  in 
Rapid  City,  SD;  and  1994  in  Washington,  D.C.  All  of  these  conferences  reached  a 
wiae  audience,  with  up  to  47  states  participating  in  a  single  conference.  USTTA  cur- 
rently plans  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  the  1995  rural  tourism  development  conference 
administered  by  the  National  Association  for  State  Development  Agencies,  which  co- 
hosted  the  past  two  conferences  with  USTTA. 

USTTA  has  also  produced  two  rural  tourism  development  handbooks,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which  is  in  its  final  stages  of  review,  which  are  geared  to  assisting  rural 
communities  plan  and  develop  tneir  "product"  in  a  step-by-step  guide.  Included  in 
this  latest  guide  are  a  number  of  case  studies  which  rural  communities  can  draw 
from  as  they  develop  their  own  tourism  product. 

There  are  ongoing  efforts  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the,  National  Rural  Tourism 
Foundation,  as  well  as  small  rural  communities  seeking  advice  and  guidance  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics. 

Rural  areas  are  one  of  Americals  biggest  assets.  To  protect  these  assets,  the  Na- 
tion has  a  special  stake  in  the  performance  of  the  rural  economy  and  in  the  well- 
being  of  rural  people.  USTTA  takes  pride  in  its  ongoing  role  in  rural  tourism  devel- 
opment. 

Question.  What  progress  is  being  make  in  addressing  cultural  tourism  opportuni- 
ties, especially  programs  for  oromoting  Native  American  Tourism? 

Answer.  USTTA  and  the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency  (MBDA)  have 
collaborated  on  multi-cultural  tourism  development  opportunities  since  1990.  The 
first  step  identified  14  urban  and  rural  sites  through  the  Unite  States  that  con- 
tained minority  historical  and  cultural  heritage  (Airican-American;  Native-Amer- 
ican; Hispanic-American;  Asian-American)  and  had  potential  for  tourism  develop- 
ment. USTTA  and  MBDA  then  conducted  outreach  seminars  to  promote  tourism  op- 
portunities for  minorities  in  Harlem,  New  York;  and  in  New  Orleans,  LA. 

USTTA  and  MBDA  then  contracted  to  have  workbooks  and  videos  produced  for 
each  of  the  four  predominant  ethnic  groups  for  use  at  the  first  National  Multi-Cul- 
tural Tourism  Development  Conference  wnich  took  place  in  June  1994  in  Los  Ange- 
les„CA.  There  were  attendees  of  all  four  ethnic  groups  from  across  the  United 
States. 

The  next  step  planned  is  for  USTTA  and  MBDA  to  conduct  one  day  workshops 
in  each  of  the  five  MBDA  regions  (Atlanta,  GA;  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Dallas,  TX;  Chicago,  IL;  and  New  York,  NY)  for  minority  entrepreneurs.  A  second 
National  Multi -Cultural  Tourism  Development  Conference  will  be  held  in  1995  in 
Atlanta,  GA. 

Currently,  USTTA  is  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  create  an  agen- 
da, and  program  for  the  American  Indian  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Summit  to 
be  held  Albuquerque,  NM  April  23-27,1995  immediately  following  the  "Gathering  of 
Nations",  the  largest  POW  WOW  held  in  North  America.  Approximately  500  Indians 
from  120-130  tribes  are  expected  to  attend  the  summit.  Tourism  will  be  an  impor- 
tant topic  addressed,  since  transportation,  land  use,  and  tourism  are  all  intrinsically 
connected. 

Multi-cultural  tourism  development  and  the  economic  development  which  can  be 
garnered  by  the  ethnic  communities  and  enclaves  through  development  of  a  quality 
tourism  product  are  important  priorities  of  USTTA,  the  Commerce  Dept.,  and  the 
Administration. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  providing  increased  attention  to  promoting 
community-based  tourism  opportunities?  In  mv  view,  such  an  effort  would  enable 
local  citizens  to  take  a  greater  interest  and  play  a  greater  role  in  developing  and 
promoting  their  areas  as  tourism  destinations. 
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Answer.  I  fully  agree  with  your  assessment  that  concerted  eflbrts  to  engage  local 
citizens  in  community  based  tourism  development  are  important.  In  fact,  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  such  tourism  development  efforts  at  the  local  level  depend  on  the 
active  participation  of  the  community's  inhabitants  from  the  very  start.  At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  government-Federal  and  state  must  take  care  not  to  "impose"  itself  upon 
local  citizens  in  a  way  which  might  turn  off  enthusiasm  and  participation.  Gk)vem- 
ment's  technical/fmancial/promotional  support  must  be  viewed  as  assisting,  not  con- 
trolling, local  communities'  developments  activities.  Additionally,  1  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  state  offices  of  tourism  be  involved  and  position  as  lead  agencies  in 
dealing  with  each  statels  communities  in  this  effort.  In  essence,  a  totally  integrated, 
cooperative  approach  is  required,  engaging  all  levels  of  government  and  local  private 
sector  concerns. 

USTTA's  efTorts  in  this  area  in  the  near  term  will  focus  on  two  priorities.  First, 
through-the  auspices  of  the  Tourism  Policy  Council  (as  recommended  in  its  upcom- 
ing report  to  the  Vice  President),  a  "quality  control"  mechanism  will  be  put  into 
place  to  ensure  that  all  Federally-produced  instructional/educational  materials  con- 
cerning tourism  development  guidelines  for  local  communities  are  valid,  up-to  date 
and  actionable.  Such  a  quality  control  check  of  various  agencies'  outreach  materials 
is  essential  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  complaints  frequently  voiced  by  state  and 
local  constituents.  Secondly,  USTTA  will  aggressively  support  community-based 
tourism  development, — including  international  marketing,  through  its  Multi-  Cul- 
tural Tourism  Development  Program.  A  copy  of  our  draft  18-month  plan  for  this 
new  program  is  included  for  your  review.  We  invite  your  comments  on  this  initia- 
tive. 

USTTA's  EIGHTEEN  MONTH  MULTICULTURAL  TOURISM  INITIATIVE 

Derinition 

Multi-cultural  tourism  celebrates  the  art,  culture,  history  and  society  of  people 
who  historically  have  been  prevented  by  apathy  or  prejudice  from  joining  main- 
stream society,  but  nonetheless  have  made  tremendous  contributions  to  our  nation. 
Multi-cultural  tourism  endeavors  to  deepen  the  understanding  of  America's  rich  her- 
itage— and  strengthen  us  as  a  nation — by  drawing  both  domestic  and  international 
visitors  into  neighborhoods,  historic  sites,  ethnic  enclaves  and  cultural  centers  that 
are  still  too  often  omitted  in  traditional  travel  and  tourism  product. 

USTTA's  Mission 

The  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  is  an  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  responsible  for  promoting  the  United  States  internationally  as 
a  destination.  USTTA  currently  operates  nine  regional  ofTices  in  our  key  established 
markets:  The  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Mexico,  Canada, 
Australia  and  a  South  America  office  in  Miami.  With  regard  to  multi-cultural  tour- 
ism, USTTA's  mission  is  to  ensure  that  four  ethnic  groups  (African  American,  His- 
panic American,  Native-American  and  Asian  American)  play  an  integral  part  in  all 
aspects  of  the  nation's  tourism  industry,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  job  creation, 
export  growth  and  revenue  generation.  USTTA  has  set  the  following  goals  in  the 
area  of  multi -cultural  tourism: 

GOAL  1)  To  identify,  support,  preserve  and  expand  the  United  States'  multi-cul- 
tural institutions,  events  and  attractions,  and  to  promote  them  both  domestically 
and  internationally  as  tourism  products. 

GOAL  2)  To  encourage  educational,  training  and  employment  growth  and  man- 
agement opportunities  for  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  persons  within  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry. 

GOAL  3)  To  increase  business  opportunities,  within  the  tourism  industry,  for  mi- 
nority owned  and/or  operated  businesses. 

GOAL  4)  To  initiate  and  facilitate  positive  ongoing  communications  about  multi- 
cultural issues,  accomplishments  and  opportunities. 

Program  Descriptions 

GOAL  1)  To  identify,  support,  preserve  and  expand  the  United  States'  multi-cul- 
tural institutions,  events  and  attractions,  and  to  promote  them  both  domestically 
and  internationally  as  tourism  products. 

A.  Develop  an  inventory  of  all  multi-cultural  sites,  communities,  special  events, 
etc.  throughout  the  United  States  (working  with  state  travel  offices,  city  convention 
and  visitors  bureaus  and  regional  tourism  organizations  to  find  these  sites). 

B.  Generate  sales  opportunities  by  working  in  partnership  with  states,  cities,  re- 
gional marketing  organizations  and  the  private  sector. 
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1.  Distribute  multi -cultural  inventory  to  all  USTTA  international  offices  for  the 
development  of  "in-country"  promotional  programs  targeting  potential  international 
travelers,  travel  trade  and  travel  media. 

2.  Utilizing  public  relations  support  and  private  sector  partners,  package  and  pro- 
mote multi-cultural  inventory  to  domestic  travelers,  encouraging  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lesser  known,  lesser  traveled  sites  and  points  of  interest  located  "in 
their  own  back  yards." 

3.  Work  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  organizations  (i.e.  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  I^esident's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities)  to  develop  collateral  material  for  domestic 
and  international  sales  and  marketing. 

4.  Utilize  USTTA  resources  in  the  tour  wholesaler  and  retail  industry  to  develop 
interest  in  tours  which  include  multi-cultural  entities  as  part  of  the  package. 

5.  Encourage  receptive  operators  in  the  United  States  to  carry  tour  products  that 
include  multi -cultural  tourism  components. 

6.  Complete  Los  Angeles  model  project. 

C.  Increase  knowledge  of  how  to  utilize  America's  diversity  as  an  economic  re- 
source in  the  U.S.  travel  industry. 

1.  Conduct  a  multi-cultural  tourism  conference  in  the  spring  of  1995  as  a  follow- 
up  to  the  1994  conference. 

2.  Make  the  Multi-cultural  Tourism  Handbook,  which  provides  basic  information 
about  how  ethnic  communities  can  use  tourism  as  an  economic  development  tool, 
available  to  multi-cultural  tourism  organizations. 

D.  Create  an  annual  award  of  merit  to  a  community/organization  for  multi-cul- 
tural tourism  marketing,  to  be  presented  during  National  Tourism  Week. 

GOAL  2)  To  encourage  educational,  training  and  employment  growth  and  man- 
agement opportunities  for  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  persons  within  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry. 

A.  Work  with  industry  associations  to  promote  the  issue  of  diversity  in  manage- 
ment. 

B.  Create  an  annual  award  of  merit  to  be  presented  to  a  company/organization 
for  a  diversity  in  management  program,  which  would  be  presented  during,  National 
Tourism  Week. 

GOAL  3)  To  increase  business  opportunities,  within  the  tourism  industry,  for  mi- 
nority owned  and/or  operated  businesses. 

A.  Work  with  industry  and  MBDA  on  a  national  series  of  mini-seminars  to  edu- 
cate minority  entrepreneurs  on  how  to  secure  business  from  the  U.S.  travel  indus- 
try. 

B.  Create  an  annual  award  of  merit  to  be  presented  to  a  company  for  excellence 
in  promoting  minority  business  opportunities  which  would  be  presented  during  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week. 

C.  Work  with  MBDA  to  develop  and  distribute  a  minority  business  resource  direc- 
toiT- 

GOAL  4)  To  initiate  and  facilitate  positive  ongoing  communications  about  multi- 
cultural issues,  accomplishments  and  opportunities. 

A.  Feature  a  multi-cultural  section  in  new  USTTA  newsletter. 

B.  Create  a  broad-based  working  group  to  assist  USTTA  in  the  implementation 
of  its  multi-cultural  program. 

C.  Highlight  multi-cultural  activity  during  National  Tourism  Week. 

D.  Act  as  liaison  with  other  travel  offices/organizations  to  distribute  news  re- 
leases stories,  announcements  furthering  the  good  of  positive  media  distribution. 
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